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Mb. Woesaae informs us in his Introdueliou that the fol- 
lowing pages were not written sulely for the leameil. 
They were designed as a popular contribution U> a branch of 
historical and antiiiuariau knowledge, which, though highly 
interesting both to Scaudinaviaus and Englishmen, has 
been hitherto very imperfectly investigated. The English 
reader will find in Mr. Worsaae'a work not only many faote 
concerning the early history of this country that are either 
entirely new to him, or placed at Icaat in a wholly novel 
light, but ho nill also raeot with many namm whose foru 
may appear foreign and unfamiliar. It may. therefore, be 
desirable that on the English reader's introdoclion to a 
more intimate acquainlance with tliat Scandinavian race 
which has more claims than be bad. perhaps, imagined, 
not only to be regarded as the founders of some of his 
native cusUims and institutions, but even to be reckoned 
among his forefathers, he should be enabled to pronounct> 
their principal names correctly. With this view the fol- 
lowing brief remarks are sutijoined ; — 

The double a (an), frequently occurring in proper names, 
must be sounded like the English diphthong aa\ as iu 
Blaatand, Haarfager. 

The o, or oe, is pronounced like the French diphthong eu. 

The M, as in German and Italian, is equivalent to oo in 
Uie English words cool, troop, &c. ; as in Ulf. Huskarl, &q. 
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C has invanablj the sound of h (with which, indeed, it 
is frequently interchanged). The names of Cetel, Oscytel, 
&c., are to be pronounced Ketel, Oskjtel. Where c ork 
precedes another consonant, it retains, as in German, its 
distinct and proper power. In order to represent this 
power, Latin and English writers have sometimes sub- 
stituted the syllable ca for the initial c or A? ; as, for in- 
stance, in the name of Canute (Pan., Cnut or Knad). 
This has led to the very common error of pronouncing the 
name as if it consisted of two syllables, with an accent 
upon the first ; as Cau-ute, instead of C&ndte. 

J has the sound of the English y ; as in Jarl {Yarl, 
earl), Jorvik (For-vt/c, York). 

The consonants th (the Icelandic p*) are pronounced 
like a single t. The word Thing (assizes, &c.), which the 
reader will so frequently meet, is sounded like Ting. The 
proper pronunciation is preserved in the word Hut-ting, 
but by altering the spelling. Thus, Thor, Thorkil, *c., 
must be pronounced Tor, Torkil. 

Lastly, the Vikings {Isl.^ Vikingr, a sea-rover, pirate), 
who played so great a part during the Danish conquests, 
were not Vi-kings, but Vik-ings (Veek-ings); so called 
either from the Icelandic Vik {Dan,^ Vig), a bay of the sea, 
or from Vig, battle, slaughter. 

London, Dec. 16tb, 1851. 



* The letter % has the power of dh, or dU*,. 
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In the spring of 1846, his late Majesty Christian VIII. 
of Denmark determined that an inquiry should be made 
respecting the monuments and memorials of the Danes 
and Norwegians which might be still extant in Scotland 
and the British Islands. His Majesty was the more con- 
firmed in this design as two distinguished British noblemen, 
his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, and his brother Lord 
Francis Egerton (now Earl of Ellesmere), had repeatedly 
stated in their letters to the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries that, if a Danish archaeologist visited Scot- 
land, he should receive all possible assistance, especially in 
Sutherland, a district so rich in Scandinavian antiquities. 

His Majesty did me the honour to intrust this task to 
me ; and the President of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, and of the Royal Committee for the preserva- 
tion of the national monuments — our present most gracious 
sovereign Frederick VII. — ^having, with a lively zeal for 
the promotion of the inquiry, furnished me with several 
letters of introduction, I travelled during a twelvemonth 
(1846-1847) in Scotland, Ireland, and England; where, 
partly through the personal kindness of the Duke of 
Sutherland and of the Earl of Ellesmere, and partly by 
means of their influential names, I invariably met with the 
best reception and the most valuable assistance in my 
researches. 
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The present work contains part of the results of that 
journey. My aim in it has been to convey a juster and 
less prejudiced notion than prevails at present respecting 
the Danish and Norwegian conquests ; which, though of 
such special importance to England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
have hitherto been constantly viewed in an utterly false 
and partial light. Whilst writing the work in Denmark, 
I have but too frequently felt the want of constant access 
to the well-stored libraries of England; although those 
literary gentlemen in Great Britain to whom I have written 
for information, have received my applications with their 
usual readiness and friendship*. 

However, as my work contains the first fully detailed 
examination of the subject from the Danish side, I hope 
that, notwithstanding all its deficiencies and faults, it may 
prove of some interest in England, and serve to excite 
further investigation, which would doubtless throw a 
clearer light upon a very remote, but not on that account 
less remarkable, period in the history of England and the 
North. 

J. J. A. WORSAAE. 

Copenhagen, April, 1S51. 



* Amongst the many gentlemen to whom I owe my thanks, I must 
particularly name: Sir H. Dryden, Bart., of Canons Ashby; 0. Boach 
Smith, Esq., F.S.A., London; E. Hawkins, Esq., British Museum; J. M. 
Eemble, Esq.; Professor Cosmo Innes, Edinburgh; Dr. Traill, ibid.; 
C. Neaves, Esq., iJbidr, E. Chalmers, Esq., of Auldbar Castle; Rev. J. 
H. Todd, D.D., Trinity College, Dublin; Professor C. Graves; and 
Dr. G. Petrie, likewise of Dublin. 
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Section I. 



Scandinavia's greatest Memorials. — Those of Denmark and Norway at 
Sea. — Of Sweden on Land. — The Inflaence of Climate. 

The greatest, and for general history the most important, 
memorials of the Scandinavian people are connected, as 
is well known, with the expeditions of the Normans, and 
with the Thirty Years* War. 

In the Norman expeditions the North, mighty in its 

heathenism, poured forth towards the east, the west, and 

the south, its numerous warriors and shrewd men, who 

suhverted old kingdoms, and founded new and powerful 

ones in their place. It was hy Danish and Norwegian 

fleets that Normandy and England were then conquered, 

and kingdoms won in Scotland, Ireland, and North 

Holland ; whilst Norwegians settled on the Faroe Islands 

(Dan. J Faroeme), and discovered and colonized Iceland. 

Hence their descendants, having afterwards passed over to 

Greenland, discovered America, and were in the hahit of 

navigating the Atlantic Ocean centuries before other 

European nations. 

In all these voyages proportionally few Swedes took 
part. Inscriptions on nmic stones in Sweden sometimes 
speak, indeed, of men who had settled or met their death 
in the west over in England (Anklant or Inklant). But 
on the whole the views of the Swedes were at that time, 
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as well as at a later period, mostly directed towards the 
east. Swedish Vikings, or pirates, harried and esta- 
blished themselves upon the coasts of Finland and of the 
countries now belonging to Russia ; and a tribe of them, 
the VarsBger, even made themselves there the reigning 
people. Partly in consequence of this, Sweden — and par- 
ticularly the Island of Gothland, or GuUand— became the 
centre of the active trade which in ancient times (that is, 
from the eigthth to the twelfth century,) was carried on, 
through Russia, between Scandinavia and the countries 
around the Black and Caspian Seas, as well as Arabia. 

The Swedes, however, do not appear very prominently 
either in ancient times or in the early part of the middle 
ages. They were prevented from playing any considerable 
part in the distant lands towards the West by the san- 
guinary intestine disputes which took place between them 
and the Goths; and it was not till the fifteenth century, and 
after these disputes were adjusted, that they could appear 
upon the theatre of the world as a nation. The Swedish 
Charleses and Gustavuses, by means of the sword, sub- 
sequently caused the Swedish name to be feared and 
honoured ; not, however, at sea, but on land, on the plains 
of Russia, Poland, and Germany. Gustavus Adolphus, in 
the Thirty Years' War, after the disaster of the Danish- 
Norwegian king Christian IV., powerfully contributed to 
uphold Lutheranism, and by that means to establish 
liberty of conscience for Germany and the rest of Europe. 

It was, then, principally at sea that the Danes and Nor- 
wegians formerly won a name in the history of the world, 
whilst the Swedes obtained theirs on land. Indeed, the 
peculiar nature and situation of the different Scandinavian 
countries must have necessarily caused the strength and 
courage which were the common attributes of the Scan- 
dinavian race, to be exerted from the first in different 
directions. Sweden, which towards the west is separated 
from Denmark only by the Sound and Cattegat, is in like 
manner towards the east separated from the vast plains 
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of northern Europt; by a coiifined and narrow sea. When, 
therefore, the tliirat of glorj and conqaeat urged the 
Swedish warriors from their hoincB, it was only neces- 
sary for them to croas over to the opposite shores, or at 
most to sail along the coasts of the BaltJc. 1m Sweden, 
forests, valleys, and rivers, are the most prominent natural 
features, whilst the sea ia but a subordiuat* one. It ia 
scarcely to be expected that such a country should produce 
good seamen. But in Denmark and Norway the case ia 
altogether diflerent. 

Denmark is surrounded on all sidea by the sea, which 
has indented the land with numberless bays and firths, 
and cut it up into small portions. Nor ia it washed only 
hy a confiued sea like the Baltic, but also by the more 
open German Ocean. From the earliest times, therefore, 
necessity obliged the Dane to put to sea in order to keep 
up his connecliona with his friends on the surrounding 
coasts and islands. Subsequently — when commerce, and 
more eapecially when mihtary hoiiour, required it — he was 
compelled to learn how to navigate the open sea, to alruggle 
with the foaming waves and rapid currents, and to defy the 
aurf — which is still the constant terror of seamen — on the 
coasts of north and west Jutland. 

Thus the Dane early became a bold and daring Viking, 
and the Norwegian dieting uished himself in the same 
manner. Norway turns her broad and rocky bosom 
towards the ocean. Her wild and broken coasts, split 
into deep fiords, or gulfs, bear witness to the never' 
ceasing and violent attacks of the Atlantic. Towards the 
east, Norway is separated from Sweden by rocks, forests, 
and large desert plains. The interior of the country is 
partly filled with mountains and immense forests, which 
anciently were still more extensive. The valleys alone, 
along the banks of rivers, are productive, and capable of 
cultivation. The greater part of the inhabitants settled 
therefore originally on the fiords, or in the neighbourhood 
of the sea, where the pasture land was neither so over- 
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grown with wood, nor so sequestered as in the interior, 
and where also the sea air rendered the climate con- 
siderably milder. The weather, however, was variable 
enough, and the products of the earth being, partly on that 
account, but scanty, fishing and the chase became impor- 
tant sources of maintenance for the continually-increasing 
population. The forests supplied them with abundance of 
timber, the soil was rich in iron'; nor were the people 
wanting in a daring and enterprising spirit. Ships were 
soon built, capable not only of navigating the fiords, but 
of venturing beyond their mouths. The first voyages were 
coasting ones, but subsequently they were extended from 
the southern part of Norway to the Danish and Swedish 
shores. 

The Norwegian, who had now become skilled in navi- 
gating his ship through the mountain waves of the 
Atlautic and the far more dangerous surfs on the rocks of 
Norway, no longer dreaded the open sea. When the popu- 
lation had increased to such an extent that the Norwegian 
rocks could barely afford it a sufficient maintenance ; when 
the reports concerning the rich lands beyond the sea, cmd 
their defenceless condition, promised at once renown and 
booty; and when, lastly, Harald Haarfager's conquests 
threatened the Norwegians with the loss of their freedom 
— then thousands of vessels shot out from the fiords of 
Norway, and steered dauntlessly for the neighbouring 
western islands. A northern life, and the severe winter*s 
cold, had not only braced the body of the Viking to endure 
all kinds of hardships, and given him strength to wield 
the sword with effect ; it had also steeled his courage, and 
taught him fearlessly to face all manner of danger. The 
clear starry firmament of the North enabled him to observe 
the course and relative situation of the stars, which were 
then the only compass by which he steered his ship towards 
foreign and unknown shores. 

Norway must naturally be better calculated to form hardy 
persevering sailors than Denmark. With the exception of 



the ivest coast of Jutland, where there is not a. good har- 
boui to be found, and nhere, consequently, naTigation must, 
in ancient times, have been very limited, Denmark is 
washed by on enclosed eea with flat coasts. The ocean, 
on the contrary, washea almost the whole of Norway's 
rocky eborea ; where the numerous and deeply- in dented 
fiords resemble so many harbours. There are sufiictent in- 
dications that anciently the Danes were accustomed to visit 
only the comparatively neighbouring countries of England, 
Holland, and France : whilst the Norwegians sailed also 
Cowards the north on the wide Atlantic, whose stonus and 
dangers did not prevent them from constantly visiting the 
Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland, and even America, 
The discovery and first colonization of these countries are. 
with just reason, the pride of the Norwegians and of their 
descendants tlie Icelanders. 

A comparison with other European nations will more 
clearly show how great an infiueuce the climate of the 
North, and especially the Northern Sea, must have Lad ou 
the development of navigation among the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, and on their whole maritime life. With the 
exception of England, which, in a still higher degree than 
Scandinavia, swims in the open sea. and of Holland, which 
lies as it were half under water, is(Lcountrj_hi_Eiiri:qieJias, 
^ivi^nfAfi B Bpftfqri'^i; ppfpi" wbifh pHu ha jt all coaipamd 
1/1 th« Nnr ftimgi ' and this notwithstanding that Germany, 



Fraace, and the Spanish Pei 
siderable extent of coast. The reason undoubtedly 
the coasts of those countries are washed by encloai 
which naturally cannot he compared with the ocean; whilal 
the countriea themselves, especially Germany and France — 
and the latter even in spite of ita extent of coast towards 
the Atlantic — have an unmistakeable continental character. 
It is clear, moreover, that the ocean, aa well aa the smaller 
end enclosed seas, have, according to the difference of lati- 
..tiule,. an entirely different influence on the people who 
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inhabit their shores. The Mediterranean, sarroonded bj 
rich and fruitful, but enervaling» coantries, has not shown 
itself capable of producing such seamen as the Baltic, 
where the climate is more severe, and the gifts of Nature 
incomparably more sparing. Si>ain and Portugal, it is 
true, have a great extent of coast towards the Atlantic, 
which may almost be compared with the west coast of 
Norway. But both those countries possess a fruitful soil 
and a glorious southern climate. Their inhabitants were 
not, like the Northmen of old, forced to visit foreign thores 
in order to procure subsistence, and to struggle continiadly 
with a raw and severe climate. They preferred to stay iC 
home and enjoy the blessings of their own country ; and 
thus tlie calm energy and the proud self-reliance which are 
engendered by a ceaseless struggle with an ungrateful soil 
and climate, and which arc indispensable to a hardy sea- 
man, were not developed in them us in the Norwegians 
and other inhabitants of the North. This may have been 
one of the causes why the Spaniards and Portuguese were 
unable to retain, in later times, their mastery over the new 
world. They were displaced by the English, a northern 
seafaring people, who were more at home on the sea. 

It was the same quiet energy which, even amid the 
excitement of passion, so strongly distinguished the 
northern from the southern races. The inhabitant of the 
South was more governed, as he now is, by his passions. 
A torrent of words, an animated play of the features, or 
even perhaps a violent assault, betrayed the fire that raged 
within him. The northern man, on the contrary, was of 
few words. His anger was under the dominion of his 
cooler reason, and he was capable of concealing the emo- 
tions of his soul. But he had a good memory. Years 
would pass before he revenged himself; and he felt a sort 
of pleasure in making his preparations, and waiting for the 
proper opportunity. The revenge of blood, therefore, took 
place in the cold North, as well as in the fiery South ; but 
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in the totally different caamier in which it manifested 
itself we can hardly fail to recognbe the influence of 
Nature. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that in evety 
nation, except those situated at the Poles or under the 
liine, where Nature exerts an almost irresistible and over- 
whelming force, this influence manifests itself very diffe- 
rently, according to their different degrees of deyelop- 
ment. lu the infancy of a people, and bo long as their 
immediate wants render them entirely dependent on 
Nattire, whose unexplained phenomena appear to them as 
those of some foreign and unknown power, her influence 
on their life is naturally strongest. The effect is the same 
as that which education and the companions with whom 
be associates produce on an individual. But as nations 
gradually become more enlightened and refined, they ob- 
tain a mastery over Nature, whose influence thus grows 
weaker and weaker, and at last almost vanishes. It is, 
indeed, one of the most marked steps in the progress of 
human development, when man becomes Nature's master, 
and makes her obedient to his power. Thus when English- 
men, Frenchmen, and others who belong to a people of 
defined character and perfectly-developed nationality, settle 
in foreign parts, the influence of Nature, even at the Poles, 
or under the Line, is scarcely strong enough to produce any 
great change in their character. And upoo the whole, to 
whatever degree ciTiiization may be carried, most nations 
will never entirely lose that character which Nature has 
impressed upon them in the lands which gave them birth. 
The influence of Nature upon the Scandinavian people 
may he traced tiunughout their history, even down to the 
I present limes. In their sanguinary internal wars, the 
Danes and Norwegians generally gained the victory over 
tllO Swedes at sea. Under able leaders ihey have some- 
times been victorious on land also ; hut here the Swedes 
hove iu general been superior. Christian IV. made no 
progress in the Thirty Years' War. On that o 
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proved himself inferior to Gustavus Adolphus, who, when 
fighting on land, was in his true element. At sea, on the 
other hand, Christian IV. signally defeated the Swedish 
fleet. The chief heroes of the Swedish nation, and those 
who live most in the memory of the people, are, Gi&tavus 
Adolphus, Charles X., and particularly Charles XII.; 
although that monarch, by his rash wars in Eussia, Poland, 
and Germany, inflicted deep wounds upon Sweden, which 
took a long time to heal. But the favourite heroes of the 
Danes and Norwegians are seamen; as Christian lY., 
Niels Juel, Hvitfeld, and especially Tordenslgold, who, 
singularly enough, was contemporary with Charles XII. 
The diflerence between the people is clearly expressed in 
the opening lines of two of the most favourite national 
songs. The Danish — formerly the Norwegifiui also-rans 
thus : 

" Eong Christian stod ved hoien Mast 
I Bdg og Damp/ 

(*' King Christian stood by the high mast, enveloped in 
mist and smoke "), where there is an allusion to a fight at 
sea. But the Swedish lines, 

" Eung Earl den unge hjelte 
Han stod i rdk och dam/' 

(*• King Charles the young hero, stood in smoke and 
dust "), allude to battle and victory on land. Even to the 
present day it may with good reason be asserted that the 
Danes and Norwegians feel more inclination than the 
Swedes for a seafaring life. But as the battle in Copen- 
hagen Koads (April 2, 1801) maintained the ancient 
reputation of the Danes at sea, so also recent events have 
shown, that both the Danes and Norwegians of the present 
day can fight on land with distinguished bravery. 
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TUe Qnnt Memorioli of Sweden in ihelr fetation lo thoM of Denniaik 
and Nocway. — DsDiab-Horwegian Memorialt in the Britith Iitei, 

Russia, Poland, and particularly Germany, were, as we 
hare seen, the theatre of the greatest vietories of Sweden. 
The glory of Denmark find Norway, on the contrary, was 
founded in the West, over the sea, in America, Iceland, the 
British Isles, and France. Denmark's conquests of the 
Boulbem and eastern coasts of the Baltic in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, under the Walderaara, terminate, 
however, the times of the Vikings. The victories of 
Swedeu are of a modem date, and since the last two cen- 
turies; but those of Denmark are of the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries. The remembrance of the 
Swedish sabre-cut yet remains fresh among the Bussians, 
Poles, and Germans ; nay, in some places, tlie Swedish 
name is still a terror to the common people. 

It is often made a subject of complaint against the great 
achievements of Denmark and Norway thut they are of 
such remote antiquity; and that, instead of promoting the 
freedom and spiritual advancement of mankind, like 
Sweden's struggles in the Thirty Years' War, they rather 
caused an immense retrograde step in civilization, since 
the heathen Vilonga acted with unbridled ferocity, burnt 
and destroyed churches and convents, and rudely trampled 
upon everything that bore the mark of a higher intellectual 
development. Thus foreigners, and particularly the Gor- 
man historians, usually assert, for instance, that the J)ani3h 
and Norwegian Vikings brought nothing but misfortune 
upon the British Isles; whilst, ou the contrary, everything 
great and good in England 19 mainly attributable to the 
Saxona, or Germans. This, however, is not to be won- 
dered nt, since these critics were obliged to judge of situa- 
tions for whose right estimation they were entirely without 
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the necessary knowledge, namely, that of the more ancient 
history of the North. 

li would certainly not be gratifying to the national 
feelings o{ the Danes and Norwegians if the progress and 
settlements of the Vikings in foreign lands were marked 
only by acts of violence, murder, and incendiarism. Nor 
would it be a whit more plataing or refreshing if it were 
necessary to dig up as it were out of the earth the memo- 
rials of those deeds, after they had lain for centuries in 
oblivion, or if we were obliged carefully to rewe them 
and procure their acknowledgment in the countries whiek 
were once compelled to bow before the power of the northern 
warriors. 

But what if the Danish name, and the remembrance of 
the exploits of the Danes and Norwegians, in spite of the 
many centuries that have passed since they were performed, 
still live as fresh in the memory of the people of the 
western lands as the Swedish name in Germany, nay, per- 
haps even fresher? What if we found that, by means of 
monuments, the popular character, public institutions, and 
other traits, a constant powerful and beneficial influence 
could be traced from the expeditions of the Vikings or 
Northmen, so that the natives of the lands which they 
subdued accounted it an honour to descend from the bold 
natives of the North ? Would not the Northman in that 
case have a double right to be proud of his forefathers? 
Or would he, upon the whole, any longer have reason to 
complain ? 

It is the object of the following pages to convey, partly 
in the form of travelling impressions, a picture of the 
memorials of the Danes and Norwegians, as they exist in 
the monuments and among the people of those countries 
which in former times most frequently ^^itnes8ed the victo- 
ries of the Danes and Normans — namely, the British 
Islands. It is, however, by no means the exclusive, or 
even special, design of them, to present to scholars and 
persons of science detailed and critical observations on 
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every individual ancient monument in those islands, 
which may be said to be of Danish or Norwegian origin. 
Their aim rather is to describe the more general, and 
consequently more appreciable, features of actually exist- 
ing Scandinavian monuments ; in doing which a distinction 
will, as far as possible, be drawn between the Danish and 
the Norwegian memorials; and in general between the 
influence of the Dimes in England, and of the Norwegians 
in Scotland and Ireland. 



THE 



DANES IN ENGLAND 



Section I. 



Nature of the Country. — Earlier Inhabitants : Britons, Romans, and 

Anglo-Saxons. 

The greater part of England consists of flat and fertile 
lowland, particularly towards the southern and eastern 
coasts, where large open plains extend themselves. Smiling 
landscapes, with well-cultivated fields, beautiful ranges 
of forest, and small clear lakes everywhere meet the eye. 
One would often be led to fancy oneself in some Danish 
province, if the splendid country seats, with their extensive 
parks, the numerous towns, the smoking factories, and the 
locomotive engines, with their trains darting continually to 
and fro, did not remind one of being in that land, which, 
with regard to riches and commerce, stands first in Europe. 
The plains are watered by noble and smooth-flowing rivers, 
which receive in their protecting embraces the thousands 
of ships which from all quarters seek the coasts of England. 
The winter is considerably milder than in our northern 
regions ; and the sea air, not permitting the snow to lie for 
any length of time, renders the climate, on the whole, 
warmer. In summer the fields are clothed with the most 
luxuriant verdure. The leafy woods, with their numerous 
oaks, are filled with singing birds. The charm that is 

B 
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extended over English scenery, united with that freshness 
of life that stirs itself on all sides, cannot fail to make a 
deep impression on every foreigner. One feels in its full 
extent that the nature of the country presents all the 
requisites for greatness to a powerful and undegenerate 
people ; and one no longer requires an explanation why it 
was not till after a desperate struggle that the ancient 
Britons relinquished it, or why, in after times, various 
nations strove with their utmost efforts for the possession 
of such a land. 

The farther one travels towards the north or west of 
England, the mountains become higher, the valleys nar- 
rower, and the streams more rapid. In the north, how- 
ever, the mountains rather resemble high hills. They do 
not tower in broken masses like the granite cliflEs of 
Scandinavia. Their forms are softer and more undulating, 
and they are, too, clothed with a rich vegetation, and 
frequently overgrown with wood. In Cumberland and 
Westmorland arc inwrcathed those charming lakes whose 
beauties constantly attract a number of tourists. Even 
the ridge of the Cheviot Uills is not much more than about 
two thousand feet above the level of the sea : but stretch- 
ing from east-north-east to west-south-west, with the river 
Tweed on one side, and the Solway firth on the other, they 
form a natural boundary between England and Scotland. 

Farthest towards the west rise the mountains of Wales, 
England's real highland. The valleys here are short and 
narrow, yet the country has not the wildness of mountain 
tracts. Although it contains England's highest mountain, 
Snowdon, whose summit is nearly three thousand five 
hundred feet above the sea, still it unites the charms of 
plain and mountain. The whole of Wales may be regarded 
as a knot of mountains opposed by nature to the enormous 
waves of the Atlantic Ocean and Irish Sea. The middle 
is the highest part, whence rivers flow towards the east 
and west ; the latter of which, after a short and foaming 
course, discharge themselves into the sea. The extent of 
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llie oounlrj, both in length and breadlli, is, ou the whole, 
inconsiderable. 

TUis little mountain tract, which, in com^Htrison niili 
England, is poor as regards fertility, but all the richer in 
natural beauties, contains the lost remains of the former 
mBsterB of England, the Celtic Britons. By ita remote 
situation, its rocks and narrow mouutain passes, the cha- 
racteriatica of its former inhabitants have been preserved 
to our times. The people speak the ancient Welsh lan- 
guage, a branch of the Celtic stock ; and have also ijihe- 
riied no email shore of that burning hatred which their 
forefathers nourished against the English, who gained 
possession of their original fatherland by force. 

Wales was united to England as early as the close of 
the thirteenth century; yet for ages later the Britons knew, 
how to keep tlieir country almost closed against the intru- 
sion of strangers; whilst the harpers, by their ancient 
aongs, kept olive the remembrance of past exploits and 
post disasters, anj thus, as it were, still more hedged in 
and protected the language and uatiouality of the people. 
It was not till lat^r times, when high roads, and at present 
railroads, began to open a more frequent intercourse be- 
tween Wales and England, that the tjanes of the harp 
bocame almost entirely mute. The Welsh language gave 
way more and more to the English, and the time can 
hardly be far distant when the Celtic will become entirely 
Hstinct ill Wales, as it has long been iu Cornwall. 

The people, whose scanty remnant thus spend the lael 
da^ of iheir old age among the Welsh mountains, formerly 
belonged, both by possessions and kinsliip, ia the most 
powerful in Europe. Not only were the Scotch and the 
Irish of the same origin with them, but on the other side of 
the channel, throughout Gaul, or France, Spain, and the 
middle and south of Europe, dwelt tribes of the Ceilic 
race. Until about the time of the birth of Christ there 
was no people north of the Alps, which, with regard to 
power, agriculture, commerce, skill in the arts, and civili/s- 
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k'tion in general, could equal, much less surpass, the Celn 
' Tet thej were not strong enough to clip the win 
Roman eagle, when it began to extend them over the Al^ 
The superior military skill and higher civilization of i 
Romans, triumphed over the various Celtic tribes, wliifl 
were torn by internal diaaensions, and could not once, e 
under the danger wliich nieuaced thorn, faithfully ( 
together. Shortly after tlie birth of Christ, therefore, ij 
I Soman hosta had already gained a footing iu Britun, a 
J -notwithstanding the violent and repeated attacks of i 
I -natives, soon made themselves maslers of the count^ 
I They even fought iheir way to Scotland ; whore, howevi 
I the wild highlands, and their brave inliabitants. the Oa^ 
^.^oniana. arrested their victorious march. The 

It obliged to erect walls, ramparts, and lowers, j 
I order to prevent the highland Scots from uniting vi 
Britons, and to avert the speedy loss of the land whi^ 
they had already won. Throughout Britain they laid t 
foundations of a civilization till then unknown 1 
They promoted agriculture, commerce, and trade ; 
made roads, and built towns and castles; and, as they h 
not immigrated in any great multitudes, ihey left i 
inhabitants iu tolerably i^uiet possession of the soil of llu 
Jbre lathers. 

But the Boman power fell in turn. It was natural thj 

I'their dominion in so distant and sequestered a land i 

1. Britain should decay sooner and more easily tlmn ela^ 

^nhere, especially as the British chiefs did not fail i: 

Bdkt«ly to revive the old disputes. Their rude netghbom 

a Scotland, the Picts and Scots, no longer restrained t 

T of the Romans, made serious and devastating it 

Papon the northern provinces of England, where no sligld 

.degree of riches and splendour already prevailed. 

Britons, moreover, under the dominion of the Romans, hoi 

tike their kinsmen across the channel, already beguc 

grow cowardly and effeminate. Long oppression bad givei 

the power of the Celts a. death-blow : and thev ^'ere ci 
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quently un&fale to withstand the powerful citid luidegenenite 
tribes of Germany, which now, in the great tide of emigra- 
tion from the east and north of Europe, rushed into the 
old Celtic countries, and made themselves uew abodes, 
either, for the moat part, putting the ancient inhabitants 
to death, or reducing them to a state of thraldom. 

In the fifth century Angles. Saxons, and Jutes, from 
North Germany and the peninsula of Jutland, invaded 
Britain. The unfortunate Britooa. when ihey would not 
anbmit to their conquerors, were persecuted with fire and 
sword, and were at last driven to the remote mountain 
districts in the West of England, particularly Cumberland 
(the land of the Gymhri or Celts), Wales, and Cornwall. 
After a sanguinary war, which lasted more than a hundred 
and &fty years, all their fine fruitful plaina fell into the 
hands of their foreign conquerors, who continually brought 
more and more of their countrymen over, to huild up again 
and inhahit the burnt or destroyed towns and houses, and 
to cultivate the neglected fields. The Angles settled 
principally in the north of England, the Saxons in the 
south and south-west, ELnd mingled amongst hoth dwelt 
the Jutes, who do not appear to have been numerous 
enongh to occupy large districts of their own. Under the 
common name of " Anglo-Saxons," the descendants of these 
nations continued for several centuries to be the reigning 
people, although the Britons did not ceese to malie harass- 
ing invasions on the frontiers of their hereditary enemies. 
For the rest, the Saxons successfully continued what the 
Romans had begun, with regard lo the improvement of the 
land, and the promotion of civilization among the people. 
They were, it is true, divided into eeveral tribes and 
smaller kingdoms, which not unfrequently warred (gainst 
each other. But Christianity soon began to extend itself, 
and about the time of its introduction the separate king- 
doms were united into one. Churches and convents rose 
with Burprising rapidity throughout the country, and the 
pursuits of peace, science, and art. throve luxuriantly. 
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Everj plant, though foreign, flourished Tigorouslj in the 
English soil. 

In the first ages, however, Christianitj produced 
among the people, as was the case in other countries 
besides England, a sort of degeneracy and weakness. 
Instead of the din of battle of the heathens there were 
now heard songs and prayers, which, joined with the 
constantly-increasing refinement, made the people dull and 
effeminate, so that they willingly bent under the yoke of 
their masters, both spiritual and temporal. In the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries the Anglo-Saxons had greatly 
degenerated from their forefathers. Relatives sold one 
another into thraldom; lewdness and ungodliness were 
become habitual ; and cowardice had increased to such a 
degree, that, according to the old chroniclers, one Dane 
would often put ten Anglo-Saxons to flight. Before such 
a people could be conducted to true freedom and greatness 
it was necessary that an entirely new vigour should be 
infused into the decayed stock. 

This vigour was derived from the Scandinavian north, 
where neither Romans nor any other conquerors had 
domineered over the people, and where heathenism with 
all its roughness, and all its love of freedom and bravery, 
still held absolute sway. 



Section II. 

The DaniBh ExpeditionB. — The Danish Conqnest. 

A FATE similar to that which the Anglo-Saxons had for- 
merly brought upon the Britons, now partly became the 
lot of the Anglo-Saxons themselves. The same sea, the 
North Sea, or, as the old inhabitants of Scandinavia called 
it, *' England's Sea," which in the fifth century had borne 
the Anglo-Saxons to England, and which had afterwards 
served to maintain the peaceful connections of trade. 
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ftnd tlte intercourse between kinsmea in EDgland and iu 
their northern fatherland, now suddenly teemed with the 
numberlesB barks of the Vikings, which, from the close of 
the eighth century, constantly ehowed themselves iu all the 
harbours and rivers of Euglaod. For about three centuries 
the Danes were the terror of the Anglo-Saxons. They 
generally anchored their ships at the mouths of riverg. or 
lay under the islands on the coasts. Thence they would 
aail up the rivera to the interior of the country, where they 
frequently mounted on horseback, and conveyed themselves 
with incredible speed from one place to another. Tiieir 
frightful aabre-cuta resounded everywhere. Their progress 
was marked by the burning of churches and convents, 
caBtlee, and towns ; and great multitudes of people were 
either killed or dragged away into slavety. In a short 
time they began to take up their abode in the country for 
ths winter, and in the spring they renewed their destruc- 
tive incursionB, The terrihed inhabitants imagined they 
beheld a judgment of God in the devastations of the 
TikingB, which had been foretold in ancient prophecies, 

Not even the remote and poorer districts of Wales were 
spared. It is true that it was extremely difficult for the 
Danes to force an entrance on the land side, and, in order 
to do so by sea, it was necessary to make a troublesome 
and dangerous voyage round the long-estended peninsula 
formed by the modem Cornwall and Devonshire. In 
general its rivers were not large or navigable, and the 
number of good harbours was but email. Nevertheless, 
the Northmen seem to have known Wales well, as the old 
land of the Britons; since it was always called ■' Brel- 
land," to distinguish it from England. Palnatoke, the 
celebrated chief of the Jomsvikings, is said to have married 
there, during one of bis warlike expeditions, Olof, a 
daughter of the Bretland jarl, Stefner, whose Jarledomme 
(earldom) Paluatoke afterwords possessed. The Sagas 
often make mention of Bjom kin Bretske (Bear the Bri- 
ton) as being among bis men ; and it is said that when he 
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BSBiBted at the fuoeral boI enmities which his foster a 
King Sveiid Tveslyieg*, held in honour of hia father, B 
Harald Blaatand f. the half of his suite i 
Svend himself had ravaged Bretiand ; and it was tliere 
is well known, that tlie Icelander, Thorvald Kodransq 
surnamed Vidforle (the far- travelled}, delivered him j 
his noble disinterestedness from a perilous imprisoiimei 

The expeditions of the Danes to Breiland seem, hc^ 
ever, to have been confmed to the tracts bordering on il 
north bank of the Severn, and to the Isle of Angleee 
vhich latter was not unfrequently visited by the Km 
wegians in their piratical voyages to the Hebrides ■ 
Ireland. At least the Sagas mention it as " the southelj 
most region, of which fonner Norwegian kings had a 
themselves masters ; " and it was probably here 
Palnatoke had his kingdom. The very name uf the 
recalls a close connection with the inhabitaiila of the noi 
Anciently it was called " Maeitige : " but the Danes 1 
Norwegians, with regard, clearly, to its situation by f 
land of the Angles (England), gave it the name j 
" dngulsey," or Angelsiien, whence the present fef 
Anglesey may, doubtless, be said to have been dei'ived. j 

Tbe connections of the Danish Vikings with BretlA 
were, however, far from being always unfriendly. For | 
the Britons in Wales and Comwali instantly nourished 
lively hatred against the Anglo-Saxons, on whose lasS 
they continued to make war, the Danes often entered idj 
an alliance with them against their comuion enemiq| 
The Danish and British armies were either combined, I 
else the Britons attacked from the west and south, whiil 
the Danes invaded the eastern coasts. These deep a 
well-laid plans show that the views of the Danes were no 
longer confined to robbery and plunder, with a view to gain 
booty, or to overthrow the churches and convents which 
threatened their ancient gods with destruction, but that 
they now seriously thought of conquering for I 

' Split-beard. t Blue 
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new tracts of country ; nay. if possibla, of subjugating or 
eicpelling tbe Anglo-Saxous ibroughout England. 

Already in the ninth century the Auglo-Saxona had 
receded considerably before the Danes, who had obtained 
possessions on the east coast, where they quickly spread 
themselves, and where fresh arriving Viltiuga always found 
reception and assistance. The Anglo-Saxon king, Alfred 
the Great, was driven from his throne, and wandered about 
a long time in the forests, whilst tbe Danes held the 
sovereignly in his dominions. He succeeded, indeed, at 
length in regaining the crown ; but in tbe mean time the 
poEsessions of the Danes on the east coast bad been ex- 
tended, and their power continoally increased by the 
amval of fresh emigrants, who settled in different parts of 
the country, and married the native women. Alfred, it is 
true, built fleets for the protection of the coasts ; but tbe 
militiar-men instituted in bis time, in order to repel the 
firequent altacltB of the Danes, now went over to ibem, 
accounting them their kinsraen. In Northumberland 
especially, the Danes, and a considerable number of Nor- 
wegians, had settled themselves securely under their own 
chiefs. Here they had sought a refuge against the new 
order of things which was now about lo make itself felt in 
the mother countries, Denmark and Norway, 

Partly as a result of the expeditions of the ViMngs, and 
the frequent contact into which they were thus brought 
with Christian States, Chiistiaiiity began, towards &,d. SOO, 
to spread itself in the countries of Scandinavia. About 
the same time occurred there, as in the rest of Europe, a 

ioii of many small kingdoms under a single sovereign ; 
and the Scandinavian tribes were subjected to the kings of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. Some powerful and mal- 
oonl«[it ones had indeed migrated beyond the sea ; but, 
I uerertheless, there were materials enough left for dissen- 

Q in the new kingdoms, before Christianity could be 
generally introduced, and the power of tbe kings firmly 
established. A time arrived when the iuiernal struggles 
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in Denmark anil Norway scarcelj allowed iha iDhabitM 

to send anj a»ailing support to their friends in Nort 
berland. or to the oilier Danes on the coasts of Engl 
Towards the middle of the tenth century, therefore,! 
hitherto almost indepeudeut Danisli provincea in KngU 
were compelled to submit to the Anglo-Saxon kings, whose 
sovereignty, however, was but of abort doralion ; for 
after the yenr 980 Danish and Norwegian Vikings again 
swarmed throughout England. Nor wus it now, as for- 
merly, merely the petty kings, who, with a comparatively 
inferior force, oondncted these warlike expeditions. By 
degrees the Danish and Norwegiun kings' sons, ond even 
the kings tiieraselvea, endeavoured, with large fleets and 
well-appointed armies, to wrest the sceptre from (lie hands 
of the feeble Anglo-Saxon oiouarchA, It was in vain that 
the latter strove t^ainst them, They laid a lax on tb« 
whole land, called Dantgelt, iu order to defray the great 
expenses which the defence of the country against tlie 
Danes occasioned. But the money thus raised it was 
often necessary to expend iu buying off the Danes, or in 
supporling their Tictorious hosts whilst they wintered in 
the country. The Anglo-Saxon king, Ethelred. after 
seeing his kingdom harried and fearfully devastated by the 
Danish king, Svond Tveakjfeg, in conjunetion with Olsf 
Trygveaijn, the son of the king of Norway, first siioceeded 
in making peace with Olaf in 99G, and with Svend in 
lOOa, after paying immense sums as Dnnegelt, and agree- 
ing to many humiliating conditions. 

As a last resource against the claily-incroaning number 
and power of the Dance, Ethelred determined secretly and 
cruelly to murder those who were settled in England. 
The massacre took place on St. Bridget's eve, the 13th of 
November, 1002. Old and young, women and children, 
were murdered with the moat frightful tortures. Not even 
the churches could protect the Christian Danes against the 
fury of the Anglo-Saxons. The slaughter was, however, 
confined olmost exclusively to the south of England : since 
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towards the north, and particularly in Northumberluud, 
the population nas chiefl}' of Dauiah and Norwegian 
extraction. 

Ko sooner did the news of Ethelred's perfidious and 
sanguiuary aot reach Denmark, than a etrong fleet 
was fitted out, and in the following year (10U3) the 
Danish flag waved on the coasts of England. After 
numerous eanguinaij battles, the Anglo-SasouB were com- 
pelled to Bubmit to Svend Tveskjieg and Canute. What 
could not he conquered by force of arms was obtuiued 
through prudence and cunning. The Danish conquest of 
England was completed, and for about cue generation 
Danish kings wore the English crown. 



I 



Ths Thames.— London. 



iKDON, and its wealthy neighbourhood, was naturally u 
main object of the Danish attacks in the south-eaat part of 
England. Under the Romans it had already become con- 
siderable as a commercial mart ; but aft«rwardB, under the 
An^o-Saxons, it increased so much in wealth aud imports 
ance, that it was, if we may use the expression, the heart 
of England. It was for this reason that the old northern 
bards used the term " Londons Brol " in their aongs 
about the kings of Euglanil. From the first London is 
undoubtedly indebted for its greatness chieSy to its situa- 
tion on the Thames, which opened an easy communication 
both with the opposite shores of the Continent and with 
the interior of England. In oar days it is certainly a 
retnarkable sight to observe tlie numberless ships that 
assemble there from all parts of the world, and to mark the 
activity that everywhere prevails on the beautiful shores of 
the river. But it becomes doubly remarkable when we 
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recollect that this spectacle is neither a new one, nor baa 
arisen under a single people ; but that it has been re- 
peated, in a somewhat altered form, for about two thoosand 
jears, under the most different circumstances : namely, 
under the doifiinion of the Britons, the Komans, the Anglo- 
Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans. In this respect 
there is no river whatsoever that can be compared with the 
Thames. Had it not been one of the most, or indeed 
quite the most, favourably situated stream in Europe for 
commerce, the greatest commercial city in the world would 
hardly have risen on its banks. 

But just as the Thames brought, in the olden times, 
numerous merchant vessels, and, along with them, wealth 
and prosperity to the south of England, so must it also 
have frequently drawn down ruin on the surrounding dis- 
tricts, since it attracted thither almost all the Vikings who 
sought for booty and conquest. Nature herself has cut a 
deep bay into the eastern coast of England, at the mouth 
of the Thames, and thus pointed out to the Vikings the 
way they should pursue. The ships of the Danish Vi- 
kings constantly swarmed at the mouth of the Thames. 
When they were not strong enough to sail up the river and 
attack London, or when the winter approached, they 
anchored under the coast, in places where they could lie in 
wait for and seize the merchantmen, and whence they 
could easily reach the open sea, if attacked by too superior 
a force. Some of their most important stations were 
under the Isle of Thanet, in Kent, and the Isle of Shep- 
pey, (Anglo-Saxon, Sceapige, or the Sheep Island,) 
which lies at the mouth of the Thames. Thus these 
islands, whose remote situation rendered them sufficiently 
dangerous before, suffered doubly from the ravages com- 
mitted by the Vikings on the coasts. Another place near 
the Thames, where the northern Vikings and conquerors 
generally landed when they harried the south of England, 
and where they often wintered, was the present Sandwich, 
in Kent. As it was an important landing-place even in 
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the times of the Romans, thoy had already fortified it. 
Sandwich (_Ang.-Sax., Wtc en iifiiJ) became in the 
mouths of the Northmen •' Sandvic," or the sandj bay ; an 
appellation which perfectly agrees with the nature of the 
place. We find the same name for places in Orkney and 
the Shetland Isles, in Iceland, and Norway. From Sand- 
wich it was but a few miles to Canterbury (in the northern 
tongae " Kantaraborg"), which, being a rich bishopric, was 
on that account exposed to remorseless plunder. In the 
year 1011 especially, the Jarl Thorhel the Tall, visited it 
with fire aud sword. Christchurch, the principal church 
in England, va.& burnt down ; the monks were put to 
death, and only one in ten of the citizens spared. Many, 
and among them Archbishop Elfeg, who was afterwards 
cruelly murdered, were cast into prison. 

To the south of Canterbury, on the channel, lies 
•' Dungeness :" and at the mouth of the Thames, " Foul- 
ness," and " Sheemess," The termination nesa, in these 
names, seems to be neither Saxon, nor Celtic, but plainly 
tite Danish and Norwegian Nas (a promontory, or lofty 
tongue of land, running out into the sea). 

The nearer wo approach London by the Thames, the 
more memorials we find of the Danes. Just before we 
reach the metropohs, we sail past Greenwich on the 
left, called by the northmen "Grenyik" (nearer, perhaps, 
"GranTigen," the pine-bay), whose celebrated hospital 
contsaus in our days a little host of England's super- 
annuated seamen, who have fnught in defence of her 
honour, and who, supported by the public, enjoy an old 
8ge free from care. In the eleventh century Grenvik was 
also for a long time the resting-place of a host of naval 
warriors, who were supported at the public expense ; but 
that wtts a host of bold Danish Vikings, who, after having 
fearfully devastated England under their chief, Jarl 
Tborkel the Tall, had now, in 1011, allowed themselves 
to be bought off for an immense sum of money, and to 
settle down peaceably in the service of the English 
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I king Ethelred. From this time it became the custom {0^" 

I the English monarcha to hare continually a stctndin^ 

■nil;, composed mostly of Danes, " Huskarlene." or 

, "Thingmen,"a3 thej were called (JjingraannaliS), whose 

dutj it waa to keep the country quiet, and to defend it 

against foreign invasion ; whence they eometimes cnme to 

fight Bgaiost their owncountrymeu. King Athelstan (925- 

941) bud, however, almoat a century earlier, mode use of 

Danish warriors to suppress revolt iu his kingdom ; for 

which purpose it was ordered that one of ihese men should 

be maintained in every house, in order that they might be 

always ready for the king's service. The Thingmen were 

lo the English kings much what the Varangiaue were to 

[ the Greek emperors in Coustantinople. They had certain 

rights and privileges, and later, in particular, two places 

' were assigned to them for their head quarters— Loudon 

[ in the south of England ; and in the north, Slesvig 

I (Nottinghamshire). Under Iving Canute, they played. 

as is well known, a considerable part. 
1 The name of Canute the Great is connected not only 
with the town of Brentford { Brandfurda), on the Thames. 
near the western parts of London, and with Ashingdon 
(Assatun), in Essex, to the norlh-eaat of London, and, 
as the legend says, to the north of " Daneskoven " (the 
Danish forest), in which places he fought bloody battles 
with Edmund Ironsides, before he subdued England ; 
but It is also connected in the closest manner with London 
I itself. 

^ When I sailed up the Thames for the first time, and 

vhen at length, above a forest of ifiasts, the gray turrets 

of the Tower appeared on one side, and London Bridge in 

the distance, I was involuntarily led to recall the time 

when King Canute long lay in Tain with his ships before 

the fortress and bridge of the metropolis, whilst a great 

I part of the rest of England submitted to his sway. Lon- - 

Mon Bridge was defended by three castles, one of which 

btood on the bridge itself. The Danes attempted to dig 
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Hanal round the foot of the bridge ; and though Canute, 
■lio vm well supported by Thorkel the Tall, and liy Erik 
Jsfl, the Norwegian, is said to have resumed the siege 
«?enil times, yet it was by negociation alone that he seems 
la have obtained possession of London. 

Eren amid the varied impressions created b; the me- 
Iropolis of the world, I could not forget — and what Dane 
could? — that it was chiefly here that for a, long period the 
Xorlhmen found, as it were, another bome^rom which 
they returned to their native land enriched by frosh know- 
ledge, and on the whole witli a higher degree of civiliza- 
tion, which they aftei'wards turned to account in the 
north : that it was here that not a few of the most zealous 
promoters and defenders of Chriatianity in Scandinavia, 
and amongst them particularly the Norwegian king, Olaf 
Trygveson, had dwell before they began the work of con- 
version ; that it was here, lastly, that several Danish 
chieftains, and especially Canute the Great, had played 
the sovereign, and held their court, surrounded by the 
Thingmen and the bards, who in those times usually 
accompanied the northern kings. On surveying London, 
its proud river, and beautiful uplands, one cannot help 
doubly admiring the power of that king, who, at a distance 
from his native land, was not only able to command all 
this, as well as the whole of England, but Nonraj and 
Denmark in addition. One feels the truth of the words of 
the Saga about Canute : " Of all kings that have spoken 
the Danish tongue, he was the mightiest, and the one that 
reigned over the greatest kingdoms." 

Although London was at that time one of the most con- 
siderable tfjwns in Europe, it was of course but very small 
compared with what it is at present. The walls inclosed 
only that proportionally small part of modem London 
called the " City." and which forms the centre of its busy 
commerce. Close by lay a castle (whence the Northmen's 
name for London, " Lundunaborg "), and undoubtedly on 
the same spot where, not long after Canute's time, William 
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^^^^B the Conqueror built the Toner. Somewhat higher up 
^^^^H Thames, on au islaud nbich, from the many thorns grow- 
^^^^P ing there, oblained tlie name of Thome; [Anglo-Saxon.. 
^^^^^ Tliornege), or the Thorn litland, slood another caaUe, < 
r to have been inhabited at clilTereiit times by Cam 

I This islaud. in whose name we find both the Auglo-Sa 

1 age, and afterwards the northern ey (island), and whici} 

I therefore Hometimea very incorrectly called Tliomej hUa 

I baa now loslitKith its ancient name and appearance. Uni 

^^^^ the name of Westminster, it forms at present a contimu 
^^^^L part of London. 

^^^^H The Dane who wanders through this immense city, n 
^^^^f not only be reminded by such names as " Denmark Cool 
I *' Denmark Street," and " Copenhagen Street," and 

monuments in St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey, of I 
sauguiuary battles which have token place in nioilem tin 
between England and Denmark, as nell as of the oil 
ties of friendship, which for a long time found increai 
support by means of the relationship and reciprocal mi 
riages which occurred in the reigning families of the t 
countries ; but he nill also find traces even to this day, 
the power and influence which his forefathers, both befi 
and after King Canuts'a time, possessed in the m 
important commercial city of wealthy England. 

Approaching the city from the west end, through 
great street called " the Strand," we see, close outside 
old gale of Temple Bar, a church called St. Clemei 
Danes, from which the surrounding jiarieh derives 
name. In the early part of tbe middle ages this cbu 
was colled in Latin, " Ecclesia Sancti dementis Danorui 
or, '■ the Danes' Church of 3t. Clement." It was here t 
the Danes in London formerly had their own huiial plai 
in which reposed tbe remains of Canute the Great's i 
and next successor, Harald Barefoot, When, in 10 
Hardicanute aseonded the throne after hia hruther Ilarali 

r raid's corpse to be disinterred from its toi 
ter Abbey, and thrown into the Thames 
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wliere it was found bj a Gshennan, and afternanLt buried, 
itia Btdd, " in the Daaea' churcbyard in London." From 
tto cburuhyard it was subsequeotlj removed into a rouniJ 
tower, which ornamented the church before it waa rebuilt 
*i the close of the seventeenth century, 

Itlus, indeed, been supposed by some that this cburch 
TOa called after the Danes only because so many Danes 
^ve lieen buried in it ; but as it is situated cloiie by tbe 
'''laines, and must have originally lain outside the city 
*slls, in the western suburbs, and consequently outsiile of 
^*>tidon proper, it is ceil.ainlj put beyond all doubt, that 
"*e Danish merchants and mariners who, for the sake of 
''^Os, were at that time established in or near London, 
"ftd here a place of their own, in which they dwelt to- 
B^thflT aa fellow-countrymen. Here it should also be 
^^Qiarked, that this chureh, like others in commercial 
^oinia, as. for instance, at Aarhuus in Jutland, at Trond- 
Ij'em in Norway, and even in the city of London (in East 
Cheap), was consecrated to St. Clement, who was especially 
the seaman's patron saint. The Danes naturally preferred 
to bury their dead in this church, which was their proper 
parish church. 

The Danes and Norwegians also possessed an important 
place of trade on the aouthem shore of the Thames, op- 
posite the city — in Suuthwark, aa it is called, which was 
first incorporated with London, as part of the city, in the 
middle ages. The very name of Southiearh, which is unmis' 
takably of Danish or Norwegian origin, is evidence of this. 
The Sagas relate that, in the time of King Svend Tveskjajg, 
the Danes fortified this trading place ; which, evidently on 
account of its situation to the south of the Tbames and 
Liondon, was called " Sydvirke " (Sudrvirki), or the 
sonthem fortification. From Sudrvirki, which in Anglo- 
Saxon was called SulS-geweorc, but which in the middle 
ages obtained the name of Suthwerk or Suwerk, aroae the 
form, Southwark. through small and gradual 
in the pronunciation. Tbe Northmen had a 



churoh in Sydfirke dedicated to the Nome^an king, Q 
the Saint. Olaf, who fell in the battle of Stikleatad,ij 
1030, vaa so celebrated a saint that churches were l 
in his hunour, not only in Norway, where be became'l 
patron saint of the kingdom, and in the rest of Bcsf 
navia, but also in almost every place where the Nort 
OBtahliahed themscilves ; nay, even in distant Oonsts 
Qople the Varangians bad b. church called after ] 
There is still a street in Southwark, close by Lou 
Bridge and the Thames, which bears the significant d 
of Tooley Street, a corruption of St. Olave's Street. ! 
the northern side stands a church, called St. 01« 
Church, and which is found mentioned by that oM 
as earjyjia the close of tlie thirteenth century. 

Within the city, m what may be strictly called and 
London, where the Sagas already mention a St. Ola 
Church, there are to he found at this day no fewer than 
three churches consecrated to St Olave ; namely, in Silver 
Street ; at the north-west corner of Seething Lane, Tower 
Street; and in the Old Jewry (St. Olave's Upwell). The 
two last named stand in the eastern extremities of the 
city, yet within its ancient boundaries. In the same 
neighbourhood, near London Bridge, there is also a churxih 
dedicated to St. Magnus the Martyr, which likewise un- 
douhtodjy owes its origin to the Northmen, either the 
Norwegians or Danes. St. Miignua was a Norwegian jarl, 
who was killed in the twelfth century in Orkney, where 
the cathedral in Kirkwall is also consecrated to him. 

That BO many churches in London should be named after 
these Norwegian smnts, Olaf and Magnus, who, moreover, 
were not canonized till after the death of Canute the 
Great, and the overthrow of the Danish dominion in 
England, furnishes no mean evidence of the influence 
of the Northmen in London. It cenfirras in a remarkable 
manner the truth of the old statements, that the Danes 
who dwelt in London could at times even turn the scales 
.t the election of a king ; as, for instance, after the deatli 
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"fCanate the Great, Ad English chronicler, spenking 

»flbe power of the Danes at that period, adds, that tlia 

a'iizflns of London had, by reason of their frequent inter- 

awree with '■ the barbarians" (the Danes), ahnost adopted 

iiwir mannere aud oustonis. And it was. indeed, natural 

Ikt the long voyages of the Northmen, and the important 

coDunerce carried on between the countries of 3candiuavia 

and Bnglaud, should have long secured to the northern 

merchanis an induential position in a city like L,ondon, 

which was in the highest degree a commercial city, and 

particularly when lliese merchants hod oneo been eat«- 

bliahed there in great numbers. 

But the most striking and remarkable memorial of the 
early power of the Danes and other Nortlimeu in X^ndoo 
is this — that the highest tribunal in the city has retained 
to onr days its pure old northern name " Husting." The 
word Thing, whereby, as is well known, both deliberative 
and judicial assemblies were designated in the north from 
the earliest times, does not seem to have beeu employed by 
the Anglo-Saxons in that siguification, or at all events not 
before the Danish expeditions and Danish immigrations 
into Kngiaud. The Anglo-Saxons used ia that sense the 
term gemdt, as in " Witena-gemot," which was the name 
of tbeir padiameut. Husthings are also especially men- 
tioned in the Bagas as }iaving been held in the north, par- 
ticularly by kings, jarls. and other powerful individuals. 
The Husthing in London was originally established iu 
order to protect and guard the laws and liberties of the 
ci^ and the customs of the courts of juilicature ; and 
the principal magistrates were judges. In the I^tin of 
the middle ages it is said of a person who attended there 
— " Comparuit in Hustingo." A similar Husting was also 
formerly found in the Isle of Sheppey, at the mouth of the 
Thames. 

London, beneath whose walls and gates the Danes have 
fought numerous battles with various success, contains 
vrithiu it memorials both of their greatest power and 
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f of the decay of their dominion. On the Bitme side of fi 
Thames as Sydvirke, or Southwark, hut Bomewhat higi 
up, lies Lambeth (formerly Lamhythe, Lnmbethe), wm 
is now a. part of London, and the residence of the Frii 
of England, but which in olden times w 
the capital. At a country-house there a Danish jarl c 
brated his raarrisgein theyear 1043. King Hardioa 

I with a number of his followers, was present nt the banqo 
bat just as he was drinking to the bride, he suddenly ■ 
to the grouud, ia a lit of apoplexy, and shortly aftej 
breathed his last at the age of only twenty-six years. 
Eardicanute vras the lost Danish king in England. 



Wfttlioga-Stcest Soutii England. — Legends Ml}oiit tbe Dum. — 

graTci of Ctuinto the Great snd Hardicanata. 

Is the heart of the city of London, near St. PaB 
Cathedral, is a street called " Waiting- Street." Anoieni 
it was connected nith the great high road of the j 
name (or more properly Wallinga-Stnet), which had b 
made by the Britons from the Channel and Lond 
through the midat of England to the north-east of Waf 
Chester, and the Irish Channel. On account of i 
importance of this road, as communicating with the i 
rior of England as well as with Ireland, the Rom 
improved it. But, like most of the high roads of anci^ 
es. it was carried over heights, with the constant v;" 
I of avoiding streams which would require the erection J 
Iges. It followed, as nearly as possible, the natufl 
I division of the watercourse in England, or the ridge T 
r the land watershed whence rivers take their course ii 
I directions. 

About the year 1000 this road not only showed 
I natural boundaxj between the northern and southern r 
I T&lleys, but likewise indicated in the clearest post 
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' a political bouudaiy between the iiiliabitanis of 
t extractioD, and diSereut manners aud customs, 
ths districts to the north aad east of thia road belonged 
he most part to the so-called " Dena-lagu," or " Dane- 
r" that is, the Dane's commutiity (from tag, whence 
Ktiorth itself, in Norway, for instance, ThTondelagen, 
I Sweden, Boalagen). For here the Danes, and 
feonquerora or iramigranls of Scandinavian origin, 
ild gradually subdned and eipelled t!ie Anglo-SaKons, 
*nd here the Danish laws, habits, and customs, chiefly 
preTailed. 

In the districts to the south, on the contrarj', the re- 
palsed Anglo-Saxons had couceutraled the last remuantaof 
their fonner power. Agreat number of wealthy and leading 
Danes were indeed also settled here, either in tlie country. 
or, witb a view to commerce, in the principal towns on the 
coast: ^ IB Winchester, which, like London, long had its 
"Husting;" Exeter, where a churt-h was in later times 
dedicated to St. Olave : and Bristol. But, out of London, 
the Danes scarcely formed at that time any realty stroiig 
and auited power in the south of England, The pre- 
dominating people was the Anglo-Saxon, and in general 
tiie old Saxon characteristics had been preserved. 

)uth of Watliuga-Stnet, which had already 
often been agreed upon between the Danish conquerors 
and the Angio-Sason kings as the bouudaiy between the 
Danish and Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, Edmund Ironaidea 
received his share of England by agreement with Canute. 
e districts that the Anglo-Saxon kings bad 
always found their truest and moat numerous adherents, 
and tfaey had therefore generally been the theatre of the 
more important battles between the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Danes. Near Wareham, in Dorsetshire, Alfred purchased 
peace with a host of the latter, who swore on their armleta 
to observe it ; but, though this oath was regarded by the 
Danes as very sacred, they are said to have broken it 
immediately During his exile Alfred concealed himself 
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for a long lime ut Allieliie)'. iu Somerselahire : andix 
EddingloD he again beat tbe Danes. Tii the neigVibauT' 
hood of Atheliiej. Alfred ulao induced Gudrun (floml« 
the king of the DanUh Vikings, to receive baptism. Tli« 
oppressed inbabitauts were in these parts scarcely by**" 
free from tbe devnstatitig attacks of tbe Vikiags aud con- 
querors. Tbe Danes frequoutty estabhsbed themsdlvca.JJ 
oostles Hoar the cuast, as at Enetor. in Devonshire; 
Chester and Warebam. in Dorsetshire; Wincbesteri] 
Hampshire; and Chichester, in Sussex. At Soulhampl 
in Hampshire, and under the Isle of Wiglil. tbey g 
wintered with large fleets. Tbence tliey made iii' 
intu the land of the Anglo-Saxons; and if they a 
entirely exjiel them, and colonize the Routh of £ngM 
in their stead, they at lettsl endeavoured to weakfia ^ 
exhaust it as much as possible. 

On the whole, it would not have hoen veiy easy for J 
Danes to settle tliemsclves entirely iu any parts of '1 
loutb, or south-west, of England ; not even 
near the harhoiirs, though rcgulnrly visited by the ships^ _ 
the Norwegian Vikings, Tbe inlmbitauta in these parts were 
mostly of pure Saxon descent, and consequently already pre- 
judiced against tlie Dunes, on aci^nunt of the old disputes 
between the Scandinavian and Suxon races; at all events, 
they somenliat differed from the Danes in character, man- 
ners, aud customs. These districts were, besides, too re- 
mote from Denmark; and in cose of an attack from ths 
Anglo-Saxons, which might naturally be cxpeclod to lake 
place, assistance might come too lat«. The Danes were not 
so safe there as on tbe oast coast of England, nhicb lay oppo- 
site to Jutland, and nbere, if any danger threatened them, & 
ship could easily be sent witha message to their friends over 
tho sea, so that, with a tolerably favourable wind, u strong 
fleet could be speedily brought within sight of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The Angles, whose descendants inhabited these 
and northern districts, seem too, with regard to 
language and national manners, to have borne a greater 



reaemblance to the Danes ihao the inliabitante of any 
Dther part of England, so tliftt it was by no means difficult 
for ibe Danes apeedUy to amalgamate with ibem. lu ad- 
dition to this, the eastern coasts offered much the aame 
iBilW ineiits to the Danes as the more southern provinces, 
remarkable for their fertility and for the riches 
inhabitants, acquired as well by agriculture aa by 
Saxony, Belgium, and Gaul. Precisely on the 
coast, indeed, were situated at that time some of the 
laigeet commercial towns in England, 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, with the exception 

of London and its environs, there are not found in the 

<outh of England, as is the case farther north, many 

iiwies of places of well-defined Danish or Norwegian 

W^n, which have preaerved the old northern forms down 

W ihe present day, and which thus clearly testify that a 

gwuiae Scandinavian population must long have lived 

itsre. It is only at the entremities of the coasts thai an 

occasional promontory, or "Ntes," and small islands whose 

uunea end iu ey and holm, remind one of the Northmen : 

a^Flatbolmea {Dan., Fladholmene) and Steepholmes w 

llie Severn, where there are said to be remains of Danish 

ibrtifiontions ; Graaholm (Dan., Graisholm), to the west 

of Pembrokeshire: Bardaey, west of Caernarvonshire; 

Priestholm (Dan., Prasteholmj, near the northern inlet of 

the Menai Straite ; and several others. 

In the south of England one cannot discover any 
striking resemhlance to the Danes either in the language, 
features, or frame of hody of the people. What they 
have chiefly left behind them here is a name, which will 
certainly never be entirely eradicated from the people's 
memory. Centuries after the Danish dominion was over- 
thrown in England, the dread of the Danes was handed 
down from one generation to another, and even to this day 
Ihey occupy a considerable share in the remembrance of 
the English nation. Throughont England the common 
people — nay, even a great number of tlie more educated 



asaee — know of no otber inhabilanU of the north 

Europe than "the Daaes;" and as the; include nnder tl 

lame both Swedes and Norwegiuiis, the idea of the an 

f Scandinavia has uuconaciouel; taken root amongst the 

?hat they have so iuiphcitl; atvarded the first place in 

tnavia to the Danes, has not originated solely from tho 

Ihat, anciently, the Danes were really regarded as the h 

Ing people in tlie north — whence also the old Norwo) 

language was often called "dunsk tunga" (Danish ton( 

nor because the Danes at that time uudoubiedly exenui 

a more important influence on the British Isles than 1 

■ inhabitants of the north: it may, likewise, bl 

n from the circumstance that, partly in consequei 

f its situation, Denmark has continued to stand, ei 

r time, in much closer relations both of pa 

md war with England, than Sn-uden has; and that i 

■jftepamtioii of Norway fi'oui Denmark is still too recent 

t to have completely peuetraled to the knowledge 

e less informed part of the English people. Even " 

llie remembrance of the Danes in England lain slumbeJ 

re, such events as the battle in Copenhagen rosda 

)1, and the seizure of the Danish fleet in 180T, mi 

L once have brought all the old tales respecting < 

oings of the Danes in England to the Hps of the Engl 

^ople. 

Legends about " the Danes " are very much disseminal 
mong the people, even in the south of Euglund. Th 
ree a parish that has not in some way or anot' 
rved the remembrance of them. Sometimes they 
corded to have burnt churches and castles, and to ha- 
Bstroyed towns, whose iubabitants were put to the 
metimes they are said to have burnt or cut doi 
rests; here are shown the remains of largo i 
; and fortificaiions which they erected ; tJiere, 
are pointed out where bloody battles were 
em. To this must be added the names of places 
panet-walh, the Danish forts, the Dane-Jield, 
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Dan^forest, the Danei-banks, nxtA many others of tfae Hhe 
kind. Trftcesof Danish castles and ramparta are not only 
found in the southern and south-en stem parts of England, 
but also quite in the south-west, in Devonshire and Corn- 
eal], where, under the name o( Castcltun Ditnis, tliey are 
particularly found on the sea coast. In the chalk clifFs. 
near UfBngton, in Berkshire, is carved an enormous figure 
of a horse, more than 300 feet in length; which, the 
common people say, was executed in commemoration of 
a victory that King Alfred gained over the Danes in that 
neigh hourhood. On the heights, near Eddington, were 
shown not long since the entrenchments, which, it was 
asserted, the Danes had thrown up in the battle witii Alfred, 
On the plain near Ashdon, in Essex, where it was 
formerly thought that the battle of Ashingdon had taken 
place, are to be seen some large Danish harrows, which 
were long, but erroaeoualy, said to contain the bones of 
^e Danes who had fallen in it. The so-called dwarf- 
alder {Samlnteus ebulus), which has red buds, and hears 
red berries, is said in England to have germinated from 
the blood of the fallen Danes. It is therefore also called 
Danebiood and Danen-ort, and flourishes principally in the 
neighbourhood of Warwick; where it is said to have 
sprung from, and beeu dyed by, tlie blood shed there, 
when Canute the Great took and destroyed the town. 

Monuments, the origin of which is in reality unknown, 
are, in the popular traditions, almost constantly attri- 
buted to the Danes. If the spade or the plough brings 
ancient arms and pieces of armour to light, it is rare that the 
labourer does not suppose them to have belonged to that 
people. But paiticularly if hones or joints of unusual size 
are found, they are at once concluded to he the remains of 
tiie gigantic Danes, whose immense bodily strength and 
UCTer-failing coun^e had so often inspired their fore- 
others with terror. For though the Englishman has 
■toiies about the cruelties of the ancient Danes, their 



barbarousneas, their love of drinkiug, and other i 
he has slill preserred no slight degree of respect i 
Danish bravery and Danish achievements. " As bn) 
as a Dane" ia said to have been an old phrase ia Engla] 
just as '■ to Btrike like a Dane " was, not long sin 
proverb at Rome. Even in our days Englishmen n 
acknowledge that the Danes are " the best sailors on the 
Continent;" nay even that, themselves of course escepted, 
they are " the beat and bravest sailors in all the world." 
It is, therefore, doubly natural that English legends should 
dwell with singular partiality on the memorials of the 
Danes' overthrow. Even the popular ballads revived and 
glorified the victories of the English. Down to the veiy 
latest times was heard in Holmeadale, in Surrey, on the 
borders of Kent, a song about a. battle which the Danes haA . 
lost there in the tenth century. ^J 

Amidst the many memorials of " the bloody DanHhlfl 
(he name of Canute the Great lives in glorious remaia^ 
lirance amongst the English people. It is significant that 
later limes have ascribed to Canute the honour of im- 
portant public undertakings for the common benefit, which, 
however, at most, he can only have continued and for- 
warded. Tn the once marshy districts tu wards the 
middle of the east coast of England, there is a ditch 
several miles long, called the Devil's dyke (in Cambridge- 
shire), the formation of which is by some attributed to 
Canute, although it existed in the time of Edward the 
Elder. Canute's name is also given to a verj' long road 
over the morasses near Peterborough (Kinges or Cnuts- 
delfe), although it was made before his reign. Canute's 
name is also preserved in Canewdon (Canuti domus). near 
London, and close by the battle-fleld of Ashingdon, in 
Essex, where he is said to have frequently resided. In 
like manner a bird, said to have been brought into 
England from Denmark, has been called after him Knot 
{Lat., Tringa, Canutus sen Islandica). 



It may be asserted, with truth, that not mniiy English 
kings have left a better nHme behind tliem than Csnute. 
He does not owe this onlj to the favour he showed the 
clergy, the autliors of most of the chronicles of sneient 
times. He acquired it by his numerous and excellent 
laws, by the power he exerted iu restoring order and tran- 
quillity in the kingdom, by his tvisdom in suppressing the 
ancient animosities between the Danes and Anglo-Saxons, 
(ta well as by the care he took to promote the knowledge 
*nd piety of his people. He issued severe laws against 
heathenism, and eudeaToured to wij>e out the traces of 
his forefathers' devnstaliona by re-building convents and 
churches. He even caused ihe corpse of Archbishop 
Elfeg, ao cruelly murdered by the followers of Thorkel 
the Tall, to he conveyed with great solemnily from London 
to Canterbury, and deposited in the cathedral. To these 
traits may be added his many excellent personal qualities, 
his sincere repentance for the acts of violence which he 
committed in the heat of passion, and bis profound hu- 
mility before God. The story of his shaming some of his 
OTurtiere, who flattered him when walking on the sea- 
shore whilst the tide was flowing, is, if possible, still 
better known in England than in Denmark. It would 
he difficult to find any one who is not acquainted with all 
the particulars of it, and who has not heard it stated that 
Canute, from that very day, placed his golden crown on 
the altar of Witichester calhedrul, and never wore it more. 
This is one of those traits of true nobility and greatness 
of Boul that are imperishable in all times and ages. 

Canute was first buried in the old convent of St. Peter's 
at Winchester; but his body was afterwards removed into 
the grand choir of the cathedral, where both his and bis 
son Hardicannie's tombs are still to be seen. Over Hardi- 
oanuie'a, m the wall that surrounds the middle of the 
choir, was placed (1661) a stone, on which a ship is carved, 
and the following inscription: — 
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,D, 10J2. ^ 



Qui jaoet hie rtgni Kcptrum tulit H&rdicanDtu 



InhMciHaLo. 1661. Oliil i.D, 10J2. 
Or, " Hsrdicanule, who Hei hfrc, and who wu a wn of Bmina saS 
Canntd, bore the klngdom't iceptre. He died in the jeu a[ our Lord 
1012, uid wu placed in tbii coffin ia im." 




The form of the ehip on the tombstoue shows it toM 
of no older date than the fieveiiteeuth centurjr; hut it j 
poeeiblj carved there because a ship of viur had previona 
adorned the tomh of Ilardicanute. At all events, it i 
dicates his relationship with the powerful ScandinaviRii 
sea-kings, and his descent from those Northmen who for 
centuries were absnlute on the ocean. 

Above the before-mentioned wall, in the grand choir, 
there stands to the left of the entrance a rather plain 
wooden coffin, decorated with a gUt crown, half fallen o£F, 
with the inscription : — • 

" In thi« mid anothet eolBn, directly Dppo«ite, repoie the reouiini of 
King! Ouiute and fiufiu, of Queen Emma, and of tha Archbiihopi 
'Wioit Md Alfvin." 




In Cromwell's time, tlie coffina of the kings in the 
grand choir of Winc&ester cathedral were broken open, 
and the bones dispersed; but thej were afterwards col- 
lect£d together, as far as this could be done, and again 
placed in the grand choir in coffius like the one just 
mentioned. Thus Canute the Great, whose ambition 
could not be bounded even by three kingdoms, has not 
retained so much aa a grave for himself and his beloved 
Emma. The presentiment of the perisbahleneBS of alt 
earthly power that seized hira when ho deposited his 
golden crown in the same place has, in truth, been ful- 
filled I 

The other royal coffins that surround the grand choir in 
Winchester contain the bones of several old Sason kings. 
That tlie Danish kings Canute and Hardicanuta should be 
entombed among them, in the midst of Anglo-Sason south 
England, is a sufficient proof of the immense change tliat 
had taken place with regard to the Danes in England 
since their first appearance there as barbarous heathen 
Vikings. Instead of their kings seeking renown by the 
destruction of churches and convents, and by murdering or 
maltreating the clergy ; instead of their despising any 
atjier kind of burial than that in the open fields, on hills 
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under ki^e calms, or monament&l stones, their snccesson 
were now regarded bs the Ttonefactors and protectors of th* 
Cburcb, anil aa aueb worthj' to repose in the most important 
ecclesiastical edifices, even io the principal district of thetV 
former mortal enemies. Nay, the clergy ther 
futigalile in handing duwn their glory to the latest Bges 
and thus a sinine of Caunte the Great was long to b« » 
in the cnthedral of Winchester, 

But ihid also nfTords a striking proof that the Dsdai 
and Anglo-Saxons no longer regarded each other so ouksT 
ill the liglit of strangers, or wilh such mutual feelinga c 
enmity as before : and that Canute had thus happi^ 
hroken through the strong barrier which had hither* 
Bepnrated Saxon south England from Danish norti 



Section V. 



The Wmh,— T1:b Fine Burgln.— Tho Himiber.— York.— 
Nariliumbi^rlund. — SUmford ]iriJ)(C. 
^BK Thames cerlsinly brought many Danes in ancii 

lovintry south of Watlioga Stnet; but th« 
large bay on the eastern coast of England, called tba 
" Wash," and the rivers Uumber, Tees, and Tyne, attracted 
still more of them to the eastern and northern diatrictj 
The Wash especially seems to have been one of the landiiq 
places most in favour with them. Whether it were it 
situation, directly opposite to Jutland on the one side, am 
on the other, on a Hue with tlie fruitful midland districts 
of England ; or whether it were rather the rapid current 
which seta in there that attracted the ships of the Vikings, 
is a point that we must leave undecided. This much* 
however, is certain, that the first and richest settlen 
of the Danes were around this hay: and from it afterwards 
extended itself quite up to the frontiers of Scotland, the 
Bo-called " Danelagh ; " wlpich was a district so considerable 
Mb to comprise fifteen of the thirty-two counties, or shires, 



then existing is Eoglancl, and amongst them tfae extensive 
county of Northumberland. 

South of the Wash, and extending towards the Thames, 
lay East Anglia (Norfolk and Suffolk); which, a century after 
the commencement of the Vikings' expeditions, was already 
in the hands of the Danes. Alfred the Great was com- 
pelled to cede it, together vith several adjacent tracts of 
country, by formal treaty, to the Danish King Gudruu, or 
Gorm. It is certain that it had at that time, like Kent, 
received many Danish settlers, particularly from the 
neighbouring Jutland, and their number continually in- 
creased. Yet in East Auglia they seem to have heen 
Scarcely more in a condition to compete with the Anglo- 
Saxons, in regard to population and power, than in Kent. 
It was only on the coast, and indeed only on that of 
Norfolk, that they had any settlements, as the Scandina- 
viaji names of places still preserved there show. These 
districts lay too near to the main strength of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The Saxon inhabitants did not easily suffer 
themselves to be expelled, and the Danish dominion there 
could not, consequently, become of permanent importance. 

But to the north and west of the Wash the Danes 
obtained a very different footing. In the province called 
Merda (or the Marches), which formed the ceoti'e of 
England, and in that of Lindisse (or, in old Norsk, Lin- 
disey), which extended from the Wash to the Hnmber, they 
were not only in possession of a great number of villagea 
and landed estates, which they had selected to settle on, 
but had likewise made themselves masters of several 
towns, and peirticularly the five strong fortresses of Stam- 
ford. LeJcest«r, Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln. These 
places, which as early as Alfred's reign belonged to the 
DancB, and which were distinguished by their size, their 
conunerce, and their wealth, obtained the name of " The 
■ Five Burghs " (Femborgeue), They formed, as it were, a 
little separate state, and possessed in common their own 
courts of judicature, and other peculiar municipal inatitn- 
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tions. The Loalile and dangerous neighbourbood of the 
Soxoiis naturallj compelled them to coalesce together aa 
much as possible ; and for a very long period thej formed 
the chief snpport of the Danish pon'er in Englaiid. 
Protected by them from aU attacks from the south, the 
ScandinaTifiD settlers were enabled aeoorely to continue 
eatubliabiiig themselves in the more northern districts. 
To arrest the sudden attacks of the Dritona in the west, 
the Danes also hitd, on the north-eastern frontier of WaJea, 
the ciLj of Chester, whose name {Ani/lo-Stuion. LKgeceastcr, 
from the Latin castra. a camp) shows that it had been a 
fortified place still earlier, under the Homaiis. 

Chester formed one of the principal entrances ft 
Wales into the midland parts of England, as well aa 
what was then called Northumberland : under which ni 
Wtts comprised, at least by the Danes and Norwegians, tJI 
the country to the north of the rivers Mersey and Humber. 
from sea to sea, and up to the Scottish frontier. Covered 
by the " Five Burghs," it was here that the greater part of 
Danish England lay. It was a country filled, particularly 
in the north-west, with mountains, and intersected by 
numerooB rivers. Near these, valleys opened themaelToi' 
in every direction, of which the largest and most 
able lay around the tributary streams of the Humber, 
wliat is now Yorkshire. A separate kingdom had 
here from the oldest times : and here the Danes, like 
Britons, the Romans, and the Anglo. Saxons before th< 
possessed the most important city in the north of Englt 
Built on the river Ouse, which falls into the Humber, it 
carried on an extensive trade ; and, as the principal seat of 
the Northumbrian kings and cliiefs, was doubly important. 
The Britons called it '■ Cacr Eabhroig," or " Eabhruc," the 
Romans " Eboracum," the Anglo-Saxons " Eoforwic," and 
the Danes " Jor»ik;" whence- it is plain that the form 
" York," now in use, is derived. 

The Humber and York were for the north of England 
much what the Thames and London were for the south. 
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It is uot therefore Burprisiug that York came to poeses:^ 
withiii its nails the largest and most splendid cathedral iii 
England, which still towers aloft, a proud and awe-inapiring 
monument of the power and religious enthusiasm of the 
middle ages ; nor that the history of York comprises, su to 
speak, the whole of that of Northumberland. 

The soil of south England received the dust of the 
Christian Danish kinga, and of Casuie the Great, the 
hero of Christendom. But the north of England held 
the bones of manj a mighty Danish chieftain, who had 
never renounced his belief in the ancient gods : and, in 
the neighbourhood of York, one of the most renowned of 
heathen heroes, King Reguer Lodbrog, met his death. 
The names of Regner and his sons were reverenced and 
feared in England from their earher Viking expeditions. 
When about to invade England, he suffered shipwreck, 
and together with only a few of his men saved himself on 
the eoast of Northumberland. The Saxon king, Ella, 
advanced against him from York; a battle ensued, and, 
after the braveat reaiatance, Kegner was overcome and 
made a prisoner. With true noithem pride he would not 
make himself known to Ella, who caused him to be thrown 
into a pen tilled mth snakes; and it was not till the dying 
Regner had sung bis swan's-song, " Grynle vilde Grisene, 
kjendte de Galtens Skjebne " (How the young pigs would 
grunt if they knew the old boar's falo), that Ella too late 
observed to his terror that he had exposed liimself to the 
fearful vengeance of the king's sons ; who, guided by 
the shrewd Ivar Beenlose, had long been silently pre- 
paring for the conquest of Ella's kingdom. Ella was 
vanquished and made prisoner; and, according to the 
Norwegian legend, Regner'a sous, to avenge their father's 
miserable death, caused a blood-eagle to be carved on 
Ella's hack. The place of Ella's death is said by some to 
have been near the town of " ElleBcroft," or Ella's Grave. 
The English accounts make Regner'a eons, Ingvar and 
Dbbe, revenge their father's death in tlic year 870, by 
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murdermg in a must horrible tnanner King Bdmund (< 
was afterwiirds canonized) at the castle of ^gleadon. 
East Anglia, They shot at him as at a mark, then cut or 
hia liefld, and laslly laid the body among thorns, in the 
same forest where their father had heen pnt to deatfa. 

Ivor BecnlSse (the Boneless) succeeded to the kingdom 
of Northumberland after Ella; where also euch Damea of 
subsequent kings as Sigtryg, Begnatd, Godfred, Anlaf 
(01af|, and Heric (Erik), unmistjikably show their Scandi- 
navian origin. lu Okf's time, at the beginning of tile 
tenth century, the Anglo-Saxon king Alhelstane (Ade!- 
ateen) succeeded in subjecting Northumberland, whi] 
Denmark and Norway, as before-mentioned, were previ 
by iut«rnul distractions from sending any efl'ectual oat 
nnce to the Danes in England, Olaf fled to Ireland, 
Godfred to Scotland, to assemble the Scandj 
in those parts, and AthelsUne in the mean time destroyed 
the Danish castle in York, it is related that Olaf returned 
with more than sin hundred ships, and again took possession 
of York. He had with him a great number of Northmen 
and Danes from Ireland and Scotland, together with a 
great many Celtic Cymri and Britons, and the Scottish 
King Coustantine was also in hia army. Athelstutie and 
this brother Edmund arrayed a mighty force against them 
at Brunanborg (Bromford?), where, in the year 937, & 
battle was fought; which, though unfavourable to Uie 
Danes, afTorded the old northern bards matter for enthu- 
siastic song, of which the Sagas have still preserved some 
remains. Subsequently a treaty with King Edmund, in 
941, gave Olaf the dominion over the country east and 
north of Watlhiga-Striet ; but the dispute soon broke out 
afresh. After the death of the Northumbrian King Erik 
in 951, Northumberland ceased to be a kingdom. From 
this time it became an earldom (Jarlediimme), which was, 
however, for the most part, almost entirely independent of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings, and governed by Norwegian chief- 
tains. For a long time it constantly rei^eived fresh inha- 
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finom th« notber ooonuiM. Demnvk miJ Nonray. 
2ConT«^aiij etaae «*«; tiaj, tna the King F^k 
itiflited may poariUjr ha** b«cB Um rronrMd 
King Erik Bloddxc a mo of HuUd HMr%rr. 
■beolitte aoTonngn of Komtj. Aher tlM dHUh 
Erik beoune clu«f Mi«reign in Nomjr; bat 
his qD<.>en. tlie noUirioiu Uanliililn. rnl«d htn wtlb 
cruelty, (Imi tlie NorwcftuuM gmre Erik llw mir- 
'^■ne of Bladuxe (Blooil-axe). Orivi^u Trora hit kinff^Mai. 
he at length rejwired lo North umb«rl&iiil, «b«r* IQtif 
Athetstaae is a&ld (« haTo tUMle him a triliatkry king, mni 
vhere, after manjr Ticissitodcs of fortuiie, lia mat hU 

Between the Nortlianibriiu] Juried •loimr—wbpnrv th» 
i£giatj at ibe Nortlicm " Juli ' twjjaii to ntmd it»clf tv 
the mi of England, which lias utill iircnervod it in Um 
title of " Earl" — as well ta between the Danish part of 
Ellwand and the proper kingdotn of Uie Anclo-Saiom in 
gBneral, dispotes must natorally have prevailed of a mon 
or I«SB eangoinarj kind. Aa a necesaarj eontcMjiioDce uf 
this, the Danish kings, in their lal^r rxpeditionn a^jBiriBl 
the Anglo-Saxons for the purpose of ounijuest. re*ort(^ to. 
nod Bought support in, the Dant!-h part of the north of 
England, in the districts near the Humber. In the jrear 
1013, King Svend TveskJEeg oiichored in this river with a 
powerfol 6eet, nhenhecame over to conquer England. In 
coiganction with his son Canute, who afterwards completed 
the conquest, he had previously Iain at anchor at Sandrik 
(Sandwich), in Kent. From the Humber he am-horcd in 
the river Trent, at Gegnesborgh (or Gainsliorough), in Lin- 
colnshire ; whence he harried the whole of eastern, and 
pait of sonthern England. The Old Danish land to the 
north of Wallinga-Slrajt was the first to pay him homage ; 
the rest of England soon yielded to him, and Kinp 
Ethelred was obliged to fly to Normandy. Hut just as 
Svend, in the midst of his victorious career, had returned 
to GMnaboro ugh— just as he was fleecing and levj-ing con- 
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tribulions both on laity and clergy — he auddenly fell from 
his horse at an assize, or Thing, in a fit of illness, and died 
the following night, the 3rd of February, 1014. Monkish 
chronicles relate that it was St. £dinuQd who killed him. 
Etholi-eJ, who now returned to England, in vain ordered a 
strict search t^ he made for the body of Svend, with the 
Tiew of wreahing a cowardly TCageanee on the irapoteot 
corpse of the man who, when alive, had been so terrible an 
anlAgoniat to him. But the body had been secretly con- 
veyed to York, where it was kept concealed during the 
winter (hut scarcely in the cathedral, aithongh that churdi 
had heen founded long before, and was, petluips, even coai 
sidorably enlarged by the Norwegian princes who re« 
at York), Towards the spring it was brought 
Denmark by some Englishwomen, wlio were probably 
Scandinavian extraction, and placed in the cathedral 
Uoeskilde, in one of the pillars in the grand choir. 

Under the Danish rule, the Daoish-NorwegLan po] 
tion in the north of England increused considerably, 
in strength and numbers; although Christianity, by 
wise arrangements of Canute, and particularly by 
severe laws against heathenism, was almost completely 
disseminated there. Even after the Danish dominion had 
come to an end by the death of Hardicanute in 1043, and 
the Anglo-Saxon kings had again taken the helm, the 
warlike spirit of the north continued, in spite of Chi 
lianity. to stir in the Northumbrian people. The 
cessors of the Vikings still preferred, to a natural death, 
glorious one on the field of battle : but Christian tenets 
lunger permitted them to be marked, when on tlie bed 
sickness, with tlie point of a spear, in order to conseci 
themselves to Oiiin, according to the heathen a 
The mighty Danish jarl Sivard (Sigeward or S 
reigned over them at that time, who had fought in 
battles both in England and Scotland, whereby his 
became immortalized in Shakspeare's " Macbeth." 
the news was brought to him that his son had fal' 
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battle, he inquired whetlier he had received biB death 
wouad in from or behind. Beiog answered, " Before ; " — 
" In that case," he esclaimed, I ha»e reason to rejoice, for 
no other death was befllting my eon, or me." WLeii 
Siward himself aftenvards lay on his death-bed. and fell 
the approach of dissolotion, an old chronicler (Henry of 
Huntingdon) represents him b» breaking out into sorrowful 
complaints, and exclaiming, " How shameful it is for me, 
that I have never been able to meet deatb in my numerous 
battlea, but have been reserved to die with disgrace likesn 
old cow. Clothe me at least in my impenetrable armour, 
gird me with my sword, cover my head with my helmet. 
place my shield in my left, aud my gilded aie in my right 
band, that I, the bold warrior, may also die like one." 
Attired in full armour, he passed gladly to his fathers in 
the year 1055, and doubtless with the Eecret hope of 
enjoyiijg in Valhalla a continuation of that proud martial 
life for which there would soon have been no longer room 
either in Northumberland or in the parent lands of Scan- 
dinavia. 

Shortly after the death of Siward, the country near 
York also became the tlieatre where one of the last 
celebrated Vikings of the north fell. Harald Haardraade 
was indeed a Christian, and a king in Norway; but with 
him, as with many of his co temporaries, Christianity 
dwelt only on bis lips. In his heart he was still the bold 
Viking, who valued Hildur's bloody game more than holy 
psalms, and who preferred conquest on foreign shores to 
the peaceful goveniiuentof an hereditary kingdom. WhUst 
Btill young he had distinguished bimseK in expeditions in 
the East, aud in the Greek Empire. It seemed to him 
disgraceful that those lands, particularly in the north of 
England, which had once belonged to his forefathers, 
should for ever be wrested from Norway. He therefore 
agreed to assist Toste Godvinson against his brother, the 
English King Harald Godvinson ; but on the condition that 
he himself, if he succeeded in conquering Harald, should 




B the dominion of Englaod, whilst Toste n 
tha half of it as jar!, or earl. Thej landed in J 
Bumber; but in the battle which shortly afterward* B 
place (iu 1066) at Stamford Bridge, a httle to the e 
York, both Toste andHarald fell. Thus the latter f 
no more of England's soil than the English King I 

i him before the battle, namely, " seven jin 
earth, or as much as he was taller than other men." 
This was one of the last aerioaa attempts on the p 
Denmark or Norway to re-conquer England ; and ia 1 
same year the Normans, after the battle of Hastiegl 
which King Haiiild fell, seized the kingdom which I 
Danish kinsmen had formerly possessed. William I 
Conqueror went in person against the Northumbrians ; 
before he disembarked he ia said to have broken up i 
ttunuluB on the coast (by the Uumber ?) in which, b 
to the legend, Re^er Lodbrog's son, Ivar Beeal^se, 1 
ordered himself to be buried, in order to avert the attj 
of foreigners. William had to combat long befi 
reduce Northumberland; but, as we shall afterwards se^ 
never Buoeeeded in eubduiog that spirit of freedom t 
independence wliich the Danes and Norwegians had planfl 
there. 



If even flR old Saxon south England is distinguished J 
its richuess in legends and still -existing memorials of ti 
Danes, it is natural that they should be met with i 
greater numbers in the old Danish districts to the 
I and east of Watlinga-Striet, 

Here also the Norwegian samt, ■' St. Olave," hai 
zealously worshipped, both in the country and i 
towns. In Norfolk (East Anglia) there is a bridge callei 
" St. Olave'a Bridge." In itself it is a remarkable mom; 



"Wot of a time when bridge over rivers were regarded as 
"ich considerable and iuportaut stroclures that, like 
™*U^hes, tliey were named after, or dedicated to eainte ; 
Bi ancient Scandinavia thej even liuili liridgea, as several 

"•Oic atones testify, "for their aoula' salvation." In the 
"'*?■ of Chester, on the northern frouiier of Wales, there 
'^ to be fonnd in the sonthero outskirts, opposite the old 
'^*st]e and close to the river Dee, a church and parish 
which still bear the name of St. Olave. By the church 
'Otta a street called " St. Olave'a Lane." In the north- 
west part of York there is likewise a St. Olave's church, 
Said to be the remniua of a monastery founded by the 
powerful Danish Jarl Siward, who was himself buried there 
in the year 1055. There can be no doubt that similar 
churches dedicated to St. Olave were scattered about in 
other towns of north England, where further researches 
might possibly yet discover at least some of them. 

These traces of the importance formerly conferred oo 
St. Olave in the towns of north England lead one to con- 
jecture that, even after the Danish ascendancy in England 
was annihilated, a great number of Northmen must have 
continued to reside there, as was the case in Loudon. 
Thia is BO much the more natural, as, long before the 
Korraan Conquest, the Northmen preponderated in many, 
perhaps in most, mercantile towns of the north of England, 
Mid particularly in the fortified towns occupied by the 
Danes. At the time of the Conquest, the population in 
some of the largest and most important cities towards the 
east coast, such as Lincoln and York, is said to have been 
almost exclusively of Scandinavian extraction ; hence it 
was that Lincoln and York, at least, preserved their 
original Scandinavian "busting" throughout the middle 
ages, and even later. 

In and about the last-named city, which was the chief 
place in Danish north England, are numerous Scandi- 
navian memorials. Tbe names of several streets in York 
I in gale. In London, where the same termination of 
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tiie names of streeU frequently occurs, Bome have, indee 
•udeaToored to derive this gate from the gates which the 
itreeta adjoined ; and. as far as regards London, this s 
planation may probably in moat cases be correct. But ; 
York, where formerly there were at least a sco 
otreeta. it is certainly by no means a probable coiyectd 
that twenty gates existed from which their oaniea were i 
rived : and it therefore becomes a question whether the 
gaUs sbonSd not be derived from the old Scandinavi) 
gala " (a street), particularly when they appear in oo) 
pound names, fluch aa Petersgate (Petersgade), Marj-gi 
(Mariegode), Fishergate (Fiskergade), Stonegate (8t« 
gade). Micklegate (from the old ScandiDavion " ruykill 
Bigaifying great) ; which have a striking resemblauce m 

I Scandinavian names of streets ; nay, there is even a leg( 
I nepecting Godram, or Guthramgato, that it waa nan 
> liter a Danish chieftain, Guthrum or Gorm, who is 8 
to have dwelt there. The historical accounts of the nm 
\hei and inSueuce of the Northmen in York cannot b 
I itrenglhen tliese suppositiona in a high degree. 
I North-east of York, on the coast towards the Germi 
i ocean, is a promontory called " Ftamborough-head." 
[1» separated from the main laud by an immense rampa 
eaid to have been rallied by the Danes, and called on th 
account " the Danes' Dyke," behind which they intrenchi 
themselves on landing. At no great distance, near Gre 
I DrifKeld, is " the Danes' Dale," and " the Danes' Graves 

^^^H vhere remains of the Danes who fell itt a battle are aa 
^^^Kto have been dug up. South of York, on the Humhc 
^^^^Kllistween Bichal and Skipwith, human bones and pieces 
^^^^ iron have likewise been found in several barrows, a 
tumuli, ascribed to the Dunes. It is supposed that th 
Danes and N'orvs'egians landed in this neighbourhood a 
different times, when proceeding up the Humber on theii 
warlike expeditions. 

The popular legend of the bloody battle by Stamfott 
IS it was afterwards called, " Battle E 



BATTLE OF STAUFOBD BBIDOE. 

wt jet obsolete. A piece of ground near the bridge over 
^e river Derwent is called '■ Battle-fiats," and in the 
sonoanding fields, where, for aboat a centnrj after the 
*>6ttle, large heaps of human bones nere to be seen, joint- 
iKines, together with iron swords and other weapons, hayo 
Wn ploughed up, as well as horae-ehoes that would be 
Boitable for the amall Norwegian horses. The English 
t^mwicles which describe this battle are lavish in their 
piaises of a Korwegian, who, in the midst of the fight, 
Btood quite alone on the bridge over the Derwent, and for 
several hours kept Uarald Godvinsiiu's whole army at bay, 
until at length a man glided under the bridge and ran him 
through from below with a spear. The inbubitaata of the 
village of Stamford Bridge have to the present day kept 
op the custom of celebrating this deed at an annual fes- 
tival, by making puddings in the form of a vessel or trough ; 
for, as the legend states, it was in a trough that the slayer 
of the Norwegian passed under the bridge. It is certain, 
however, that the river Derwent hereabouts has only lately 
been made navigable. 

It would lead us too far to relate, even in an abbreviated 
form, all the legends, or to reckon up all the numerous 
memorials, which, to the north of WatUuga-StrKt, are 
connected with the Danes. It is not only the common 
people in England who in general ascribe every ancient 
moaument of any importance to the Danes ; there was a 
time, and no very distant one, when many learned men 
were but too much inclined to do the same. In proof of 
this it snfHces to remark that the celebrated circle of 
stones at Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, in Wiltshire— 
the most superb monument of its kind in the British Islands, 
or even in the whole of northern Europe — was also at 
one time described by the learned as a Danish place of 
sacrifice, although it is clearly distinguished, both by its 
structure and whole appearance, from the ancient monu- 
mauts of Scandinavia ; and although, on the contrary, the 
it degree of probability ] 
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nated from tbe older inhabitants of England, the a 
I Bntooa. It is uodoubtedi; true, that want of adeqm 
experience and knowledge waa generally tlie real o 
why ihe learned were never able to distingiab, nith 4 
tainty, between what aiicienl monuments were i 
Danish and what were not. Neverthelesa tbey v 
assuredly never have given the Danes credit for ao i 
monument, at the expense of their own countiymen i 
ancestora. had they not acknowledged that the i 
and settlement of the Danes in England was o 
widely -extended imporUnce. 

Even in our days English antiquarians are 
cliued to BBoribe British, Roman, or Anglo-Saxon I 
quitjes to the Danes; as well as to suppose, on the wlk 
that there are more monuments of the Danes extan^ 
England, than, strietly speaking, that people can ' 
claim. 

At first sight it might indeed appear that the 1 
who so early, and for so long a period, had extensive | 
aessiona in the north of England, must have left thsBJ 
great number of tumuli, stone circles, and cairns ; as ij 
BB, in consequence of their numberless fighta and I 
a considerable quantity of entrenchments. It ia 
ently known how careful the old Northmen were tt 
down to posterity the memory of a hero, and of his d 
■ The doctrines of Odin even commanded it, as a a 
duty, to erect bauta-stones in memory of the brave ; is 
is one of the principal reasons why Scandinavia ii 
guished, even down to modem times, by such a 
abundance of ancient monuments. 

But ivith regard to England, we must not forget 
the inhabitants of the central and northern parta bad 1 
centuries been Christians when the heathen Danes liegi 
to make conquests there. Among the Danes, as a 
the Northmen in general, the belief in their ancient gods 
had been weakened, and faith in their own power and 
strength had frequently uaiu^ed its place. Living amona 




■ fonngn land, *nd doub(l*M. aliu. fftpo ■ 
female*. tUey eanily ult^itrd. at IfMt . 
dortrincM of CLriaiiuiiijr, Bnd ailh Umoi iIw 
nbkh lliey brotight id thuii (imiD. Tlwj mmi i«> 
tile usage of |>lacii)|f Oui dead i 
Wtlieu tnatiuer. and of jmMidinit them Willi Uia 
and oniatiieuU whii;fa aen daan^t tu Uiein abtn 
Tlw boiliee aura burird io cfaoivbjanta. ur ia Um 
ibemselvcs ; and lbs pnriooa ihw 
•\j thuQglit to secure fur Ott bno an boBooimUe eoat 
'sThUmIIii. ddw fur tlie most i«rt niMiioed akiva gTaaml. 
lltsie ih^ gtueiallj fuund ibnr wt; into ibe podwi of 
'Ibt tDonk. in <>nler tbat be might d«li*ar iIm facaeeed 
pnrgftloTT hy DMs^es for hia »oal, and |itveai* bim aa 
i|yf tntranca into tl)e kingiIo4B uf beatcu. By Jag f ae a . 
btbe Duies abandoned ihemaelrei to the iuSuuiaa of the 
lagba ciTilizntion of England, ihtj muat «1m> hava 
dotted the most enaentia) {MTts of tbe Buglub ilreM. or 
H til stents KugUsli oruaiDcnts; mid couscijurudi', otcd 
if oul; some few of these were lieposilrd in ibn Wroaa, 
itb»ame almcisl iinpossilile tu decide, when tli«*« |{Ta*ee 
mrv opened after a long Upee of time, wbctber it aero 
Danes or Anglo- Snxons who bad been originally interred 
intLein. 

Thus it is emil; explained nliybat. proportionBlly, tor; 
few reall; Danish or Scandinavian barrovv and monaniKnUil 
stones are to be found in Eugland. We must not aMhbe it to 
the progress of agriculture sloue that, even iii tbe north 
of England, we maj eearch the fields in vain for stoon, 
whicb, by runic inscriptions in the ancient Inngiiagu of 
Scandinavia, have prcserred the remembrance of sonio 
disiinguished warrior from the eastern lands bejoiid ihe 
sea. It ia but rarely that one can even fuiii'V tlml lio has 
net with a Scandinavian runic stone; but a closer inspec- 
tion will soon show that both the rnnos. and piirticularly 
Ibe language in which ihe inscriptions are couched, betray 
i foreign, and especially an Anglo-Saxon, origin. The 




DSt important ranic stooe in these northern districU ii 
ind near tbe English border, in the Scotch torn af 
Ruthwell, on the other side of Solway Firth. 
considerable height, and is oruameated with a number ot 
earrings of biblical scenes, mingied with figures of leavee, 
birds, and animals. Besides Latin inscriptions indicating 
and esplaining these Christian carvings, there is s 
inscription on the stone which was long considered, bmli 
bj British and Scandinavian archieologists, to be Danish, or 
at least to contain remnants of the old Scandinavian lin- 
giiage. But it is now shown to be derived neither from 
the Danes nor Norwegians, but from tbe Anglo-SaxoDS. 
as the supposed Scandinavian inscription includes s 
verses of an old devotional Anglo-Saxon poem. 
whole appearance of the stone, also, ia rather Saxon tliut> 
Danish. The runic characters are, in part at least, difr' 
ferent from those of Scandinavia, and the words are nolf 
:m, separated tiy points. Ornaments with aimilll 
0-called Angto-Saion runio inscriptions are not altogetha 
ion in England, particuUrly in the 
a few uruauients, as well as runio stones wit.h ii 
Bcriptions in the self-same character, are abo found ii 
countries of Scandinavia, both in Denmark and Norv 
and particularly the latter, and the west and south ) 

I Sweden {and there mostly in Bleking), it may be a queatidj 
lAether this runic writing was not originally brought oM 
lo England by Scandinavian emigrants. It would otheC 
Itiae be inexplicable that they should have used entire^ 
Bnreign runic characters in Scandinavia, whilst they peri 
■Msed a peculiar and genuine Scandinavian runic writiii| 
*f their own. Tlie true state of the matter will not, 
ever, be brought lo light till antiquarians succeed i 
plaining, in a satisfactory manner, the inscriptions w 
Anglo-Saxon runes that are found in England as well ai 
in Scandinavia, and which, for the most part, have no 
hitherto been deciphered, 
! It b a matter of course that arms and ornaments shouli 
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and tbe strength of iheir weapons, were necea 
compelled to have them both long and good, 
battle-axea" are osually mentioned in the old Eii( 
and Fraukish chronicles as excellent and dangenms' 
pons of attack. Nay, even from the distant M^klegaori,] 
Con Stan tiDople, where the Northmen, under the 
Varangians, served for a long series of years as the Gl 
Emperor's bodyguard, stories have reached 
particular kind of battle-axes which they wielded 
such strength. These axes, like the swords, were frequenllj 
inlaid with silver or gold, and were of excellent workman* 
ship. It is also related by Giraldus Canibrensis that the 
Irish procured their battle-axes from the Northmen, The 
Danes in England, at least towards the latter part of theit 
sway, are likewise said to have uoed shirts of mail, ot 
chain armour, in which, however, the rings were not in- 
terlaced, but sewed on by the side of each other : helmets, 
with iron bands that covered the nose ; and Itislly. large 
pointed triangular shields. Some are even of opinion that 
these coats of mail were commonly black, and that this 
■ gave rise to the Danes being sometimes called " the blauk 
Danes." Others derive this surname from tbe colour of 
their hair and skin, which must at that time have bMn 
in general considered darker than the Norwegian com- 
plexion ; whilst others, again, infer that tbe Danes generally 
used black sails for their ships, and the Norwegians white. 
The Scotch and Irish distinguish clearly between " Dnh- 
gall" or the black stranger (whence the present name 
Dugal), and '■ Finngnll," or the fair stranger. Old Irish 
authors also call tbe inhabitants of Denmark '■ Dublooh- 
lannoch" (dark Lochlans). and the inhabitants of Norway 
" Fimilochlannoch " (fair Lochlans). Loclilan is with them 
the usual appellation of Scandinavia. 

Besides their arms, the omamenis and decorations of 
the Danes and Norwegians were also of a peculiar kind ; 
at least tJiey are in general clearly different from the 
Anglo-Saxon ornaments now discovered iu graves in Eng- 



DRniikli and Britkh Mli^wtiM vt Ih* 
wtuU U eallod iti* biMUa pefM, boira^ • cod- 
and wall-definad dUfamw. «> >1mi « wnparMDn 
the eamsiNniiUog aatt^airi— af tlie una luihod 
■bow, that rtra if Rmmd ia*u fcnnMl Um 
|iBt1 bach unang ifaa Angto-Suana and Uia Danoa 
during iIm! lut-a*aiMl pcmiJ, ytl tknt 
la MIdiTcd ita oma tndepvoilent cuana. Thai 
coosequentlf, «en not etclnaiteljr ii 
for all that fmb datelapuant of taau wUch 
■A at ibo clo»e of bMlbmitiii and conmaoco- 
lOfansti&Dtt;, Itat thai 1IH7 had thatiia»]*M. balon 
nf England, almuj* tnwla ■ gnat fH»p ia 
Mtvpnef tm more than wbat on* Bigfal axpaet 
lie capable of building ahipa that erowad tba 
and who were afquunled with, aud frvqaenilj 
ir sort of writing, llie SorihiMTi i-udm. 
at preeeut at leftNt. It in Bcairplr poaailiU 
pomt nut ill EugUnd pTOjier a Millie runic memo- 
<ni of undiiuLted Oauish or Norwegian oripn. Rtill than 
InfoDDd at times, paitieuiarl; in north Englanil. certain 
Inliqaities, with inacriptions that perfectly snpplt the want 
ti those illustmCiDiis nbich the runic iUiat* would otlirr- 
liwaBbrd, reepeciing the itiflaetu»! and setUeineats of tba 
KordiiDen in England. These are somll ailTer coin* 
Umdc by Daiiisb-Norwegian kind's aud j&rU during ihair 
domimoD there. 1 do not allude, of courae. to coins of 
such kings as CaiiuU) the Grual. H&ntld Ilarcfoot, and 
Hiidicaaule : for as iheae jtrinces held a oonbrmed doroi- 
nioa in England — and that at a time when ouiniug was 
general in F.urope. and when on the whole the light of 
hietoij begins to shine elearor — there would be iiothin>! 
Hnnge. nor particularly inBtTuctive in an liistoriiul point 
rf view, that they also had eoiiied money. I refer to 
miss of Dan bh- Norwegian chiefs, nliose deeds in England 
tbe chronicles have related either siiaringly or not at all. 
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and who lived more than a century before the C 
Canute the Great. 

A short stay would easily liave Eiifficcd to erect a it 
or hauta-stone ; and great and imminent indeed must M 
been the danger which threatened the Northman 
olden time if he omitted, even ou a foreign soil, U 
the last honours for a fallen friend or relaiire. Bat a^ 
waa not so quickly minted. The countries of Scondi 
had not a mintage of their own before the year lOOfl 
thereabout; when the Danish king, Svend TvesqT 
having brought home with him from his expedition i 
England, a quantity of Anglo-Saxon coins, began to imt 
them imitated. The Scandinavian Tiking, to whom coin- 
ing was a strange and unknown art, had enough to dd. 
during a sliort aud dangerous expedition for conquest, b) 
procure a footing and support for hia ftrmy ; and if he 
failed in conquering a kingdom, he waa glad to bring home 
as booty some pounds of foreign money, It was only 
when be had made himself king or jnrl aver a considerablo 
district, and when he had begun to exchange his wild wsj- 
rior'a life for the milder occupations of peace, that he conid 
have leisure to reflect that he also, like other princes in 
England, should promote his people's welfare and his 
own advantage by ordering those coins to be minted which 
are so important for trade and commerce. The older 
the dates of such Dan isli- Norwegian coins struck in 
England — the rarer the minting of coins in generali 
even in the more enlightened countries — so much the more 
clearly ia the esistence proved of well-establiBhed Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, where works of peace were already 
capable of thriving. 

Some few years ago(J840},ahighlj remarkable and very 
ancient treasure of silver was discovered near Cuerdale in 
Lancashire, within the boundaries of the ancient Northnnt- 
berland. It consisted of bars, armlets, a great number of 
pieces of broken rings and other c 



I tbnU Mven thoastmd coins, all of which were inclosed in 
1 leaden chest. To judge from the coins, wliich, with a 

ftw exceptions, were minted between the years 816 and 
S3D, the treasure must bare beeu buried in ibe first iinlf 
ti ibe tenth centurj. or almost a hundred jrears before the 
tioie of Canute the Great. Amougst the coins, besides a 
lingle Byzantine piece, were found several Arabic or Kufic. 
ntue of north Italy, about a thousand French, and two 
tBoBaand eight hundred Anglo-Sauon pieces, of which only 
Sight hundred were of Alfred the Great, But the chief 
mass, namely, three thousand pieces, consisted of pecuUar 
ooiDs, with the inscriptions, " Siefredua Rex," " Sievert 
Rei," " Cnut Res," " Alfden Rex," and " Sitric Comes" 
(jarl) ; and which, therefore, merely from their preponder- 
ating number, may he supposed to have beeu the most 
common coins at that time, and in that part of north Eug- 
land where the treasure had been concealed. Cunt's coins 
were the most numerous, as they amounted to about two 
thoueand pieces of difl'erent dies ; which proves a con- 
Biderable and long-coutinued coining. 

Not only are the names Sitric (Sigtryg), Alfden (Halv- 
dan). Cnut (Knud). Sievert (Sivard), and Siefred (Sigfred), 
visibly of Scandinavian origin, but they also appear in 
ancient chronieles aa the names of mighty Scandinavian 
dilefs, nbo in the ninth and tenth centuries ravaged the 
western lands. 




Sitric Comes is certainly that Sitric Jarl who fell in a battle 
in England about the year 900. Alfden is undoubtedly 
the same king " Haifden," who at the close of the ninth 
ceutury so oft«n harried south England,— where he even 
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I besieged London—till he fell in the baUle at Weduesfield 
Cant, vhose name is found inscrihed on the coins 
in Biich a manner tliat one letter stands on each of thefooi 
arms of a cross, nbilet the iu&cripttoa B, £, X. (Hex) it 
inclosed batweeu them. 




is probably he whom the Daiiee called " Knud Daneast"(iir 
the Danes' Joy), a son of the first Danish monarch Gorm 
the Old ; as it is truly related of him that he jierished ia 
Vesterviking (or the western lands). Sigfred must either 
have been the celebrated Viking king for whoso adren- 
turous expedition Fnince, and its I'Apital Paris in particular, 
liad to pay dearly: or that Sigofert. or Sigfred, who in the 
year 807 ravaged the English coasts with an army of 
Danes from Northumberland. 




I 



The steady connection which the Vikings in England 
maintained with France afTords a natural explanation whj^ 
their coins were imitations both of contemporary English, 
or Anglo-Saxon, and of French coins. Tlius on the 
reverse of Cnut's coins just mentioned, we Bometimes 
find, as on that engraved abore, the inscription "Elfred 
Res," which is purely Anglo-Saxon ; and sometimes the 
particular mark for Carolus, or Charles (Karl), which 
otherwise is only found on the French Carlovingian coins. 




A very frequent inscription on the Seandinavian coins 
here alluded to, as for instance in ihe last engraving, is 
e Civita," or " The city of York ; " whose ancient 
name " Eabhroig," and in the barbarous Latin of the time 
"Eboracum," was converted into "Ebraice." On other 
Contemporary coins struck at York, namely on some of 
wbdt is called St. Peter's money, York is also called 
"Ebracec" and "Ebraioit." For the Cuerdale coins, in 
order to eitpress the name "Ebraice," coins of French 
kings of the city of " Ebroicas," or Evreux, in Normandy, 
ssem to have been particularly chosen as patterns ; for 
by a slight change of a few letters this Ebroicas could be 
converted into Ebraice ; which was the easier process 
at a time when the art of stamping coins was not much 
ptaotised. An additional proof tliut tiiese coins were 
really minted by Scandinavian kings in Northumberland, 
and in the city of York, is, that none such have been found 
in any other part of England ; whilst, on the contrary, one 
of Canute's coins, which have been so frequently men- 
tioned, was dug up, together with Enghsh and French 
coins of the same kind as those found at Cutrdale, 
at Harkirko near Crosby, also in Lancashire; and con- 
sequently at places whose names ending io kifke (church) 
and by (town), bear witness no less than that of Cuerdale 
(from dal, a valley) to the dominion of the Northmen in 
those parts. 

Should any doubt still exist that, so early as Ihe ninth 
century, Danish-Norwegian kings and jarls minted a con- 
siderable number of coins in York, in imitation of contem- 
porary Anglo-Saxon and French coins, it is at all evenis 
certain that the Northumbrian kings Regnald, Anlafor 
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Olaf. and Erik, who resided in York during the first lulf 
of the tenth century, caused coins of their own to be 
minted there, and which agree exactly with the hiatoriul 
accounts. Regnald, who reigned Trom about SIQ to SU, 
wftfl a son of King Sigtryg, and brother to the Olaf before 
mentioned, nho fought the battle of Brananborg; Eiik 
(+ C&l) is either King Erik Blodbxe of Norwaj, or asm 
of King Qarald Blaatand of Denmark, nho is said to Iutb 
ruled in Northumberland about the same time. 

In the main points those coins are also imilAtione of tbs 
Anglo-Saxon, but are distinguished from them by vuiooi 
and very striking [jeculiarilies, which show them to hava 
been coined both by Danes, or Nonvugiaus, and by 
quoTors. Erik designates himself on them by the Lada 
title "Rex," OS was usual at that time even among tlie 
Anglo-Saxons ; but Regnald and Anlaf use the pal* 
Northern title " Cununc ; " or, in the Icelandic moi»{ 
of writing, Konungr, the ancient Scandinavian word to 
King. Some of these coins have martial emblema whi 
do not appear on the Anglo-Saxon coins of the 
period, and which, thorefore, were clearly intended to 
in honour of the warlike qualities and victories of the 
Northmen. Erik's coins have a sword of the peculiu 
Scandinavian form, with a triangular pummel at the end of 
the hilt 




k hammer 



Similar sworda are also seen on the St. Peter's money 
before mentioned, coined at York during the rule of the 
Scandinavian kings. One of these coins represents a bent 
bow with the arrow on it. and on the reverse a sledge- 
hammer, or batUe-axe. 




Id's and Aniaf 's (or Olof's) coins, with the Scan- 
d "Cununc" instead of "Rex," are orna- 
mented with shields placed together 




(an emblem which may have been transferred from tbem 
to the later coins of Harald Haardraade and other Nor- 
wegian kings'); as well as with Sags of a triangular form, 
wi^ hanging fringes. It is remarkable enough, that 
though such flags are not to be found on contemporary 
English coins, a piece of the Danish -English king's, Canute 
the Great, has lately been found on which the king's bust 
la represented, and before it a striped triangular flag with 
banging fringes, of the same form as the flags on the coins 
of the Danish-Norwegian kings in north England. 




"Cnutr. Recx;" and on the 
' which shows that the coin 



The legend on one side 
other, "Brihtred on Li 
was minted in London, 

Thus the coins, in conjunction with the chronicles, 
contribute to prove that flags were important emblems 
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wilh tbd Dorthem conquerors, whiuh nos indeed ^ 
natural with a people like the ancient Scandinavia 
The old Sngns in pariiciilur contun frequent accounUa 
the great valuo tbtit the Northmen set on 1 
or, OS they were then called, "mferker" (marks). Tiuu ] 
the Nor\?eginn chief Hantld Haardraade, before he bt 
king of Norway, and after his return from his many expe- 
ditions into the Greek Empire, sitting and conversing DM 
evening (according to the nineteenth chapter of his Saga] 
with King Svend Estridsen of Denmark at the drinking 
table, Svcud asked him what precious things he had that 
he set most value on ? He answered, his banner, called 
lAudode (or. the land-ravnger). Svend then asked whit 
qualities this banner had, sinoe he esteemed it so preciotB 
a thing? Harald rephed, "They say that he before whom 
this banner ia homo always gains ihe victory ; and such 
hnfl constantly been the case since I possessed it." 

The class of coins before alluded to as minted by 
Danish -Norwegian sovereigns in England not only presents 
a remarkable view of the importance, as well as appearance, 
of the old Scandinavian Sags, or marks, but also serves in 
tn high degree to confirm the repeated accounts of the 
Knglish chroniclers, that " the Danes, " during their 
conquests in the western lands, often bore a common 
ntandard, or national flag; a point about which tlie Danish 
chronicles or Sagas are silent. A coin of Anlaf. or Olaf, 
Iting of Northumberland, is particularly illustrative of 
this. 




I It has the legend, " Anlaf Cunnnc," and represents a 
I vith extended wings, in which English antiquarians 
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verj justly recognised the raven, die chief ensign, 
emblem, of the ancient Danes. 

From the moat ancient limea, and almost sinc« 
period that war was first waged, certain 
undoubtedly known and used, aivund which the 
rallied in battle. This had its origin, indeed, in neces- 
sity, in order that, in tbe tumult of battle, the combatants 
might always be able to discern where their fellow- warriors 
ware ; and such a rallying point was parlicularly of the 
greatest importance when an army was throtm into dis- 
(Hvler. or began to fly. To this it may be added, that the 
commander, or the principal leaders, were generally near 
the ensign; which thus became a signal where the battle 
was usually hottest, and a point to rally round in order to 
protflct the chief when in danger. 

But these ensigns, which doubtless were originally 
boughs of trees or other simple things easy to be re- 
cognised at a distance, obtained by degrees a religious 
importance, and must thus have still more excited the 
courage of the combatants. For ensigns those figurative 
images were principally chosen under which men were 
accustomed to represent to themselves their principal 
gods, or to which a peculiar religious faith was attached. 
In the course of time these ensigns were adopted by whole 
tribes as national ones. The eagle, Jupiter's sacred bird, 
served the Romans for a warlike ensign, and animated the 
legions on their distant and universally-celebrated expedi- 
tions. With them, however, it did not flutter in a banner, 
but teas cast in metal and fixed on the end of a stafT. 
The national ensign used by at least a great part of the 
Gallic tribes in the south of France about the time of the 
birth of Christ, was of a similar kind. According to a few 
Btill-existing representations of it on monuments, it pre- 
sented the image of a hog. fastened, like the Roman 
eagle, at the end of a staff. Among the Gauls the hog 
WHS a aacred animal, whence it is afterwards found fre- 
quently represented on the old Gallic coins. 
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Among the German and Scan din avian races, on tlie 
contrary, we cnQDot point with certainty to any siu^ 
early national ensigns. These people, as it is well 
foniied, for several centuries after llie birth of ChriBt,;| 
number of petty and indepondent kingdoms, which 
besides, often divided amongst several powerful chiefs, 
was customary for every chief to have a peculiar 
often an animal, delineated on his shield ; and which 
likewise represented on the banner that be carried 
him into battle. This banner, or mark, was generatly 
in the combat by his " marksman ;'' sad 
a the prow of his ship. It was not, like 
nans and Gauls, of cast metal, but oE 



: 



borne before bim 
at sea it waved o 
that of the Roi 
Tariegated cloth. 

It was not till the time that the Qanes and Norwe- 
gians began to invade the countries of the west, and to 
make great conquests there, and couae(|uently not till 
the ninth century, that we find the oldest traces of llri, 
Danes, or rather perhaps the Dauish- Norwegian Vikii 
having fought under one flag; whirh was not, liki 
earlier ones, that of a single chief, but rather 
blished national ensign. We must remember that 
were heathens, making war upon a Christian land, 
fighting for Odtn and Thor agitinst White * Christ. 
gardless of their former contests in the north il 
the Vikings were now united on these foreign ahi 
by the ties of mutual interest 
and nothing, therefore, was mi 
ensigu which conducted them 
crated to Odin, 

whose presence they 



I natural than that t 
battle should be conse- 
called, the father of victory, 
ed at some time to assemble 



and enjoy the delights of Valhalla. The eagle had been 
consecrated to Jupiter by the Romans ; among the 
Northmen the raven was Odin's (or, the Falher-of-all'a) 
sacred bird. One of Odin's names was therefore " Ravue- 
gud" (raven-god). The ravens Hugin and Munin sat on 
' An epithet applied b7 [he Nnrthiuea to aor Saviour. 
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•bis BhauldeiG, and oal^ flew away to bring htm intelli- 
^geiic« of nhat happeued in the world. The ancient North- 
'men had consequetitly an especial confidence in the omeus 
ef Odin'§ bird. When the Viking Floke Vilgerdesbn 
set out from Norway to discover Iceland, he coneecrated 
at a sacrifice three ravens, which he wished to take with 
him, to show him the way. He was therefore called 
Eavnefloke. The Northmen, also, made prognostications 
from the scream and from the flight of the raven ; and the 
warriors, in particular, regarded it as a good omen if a 
raven followed them as they marched to battle. 
. Aa Jupiter's eagle had been the war sign of the Romans 
I 80 was Odin's raven the chief mark of the Danes in the 
heathen ages. An old chronicler (Emma's Encomiast) 
relates, that in the time of peace no image whatever was 
seen in the flag, or mark, of the Danes; but in time 
of war there waved a raven in it, from whose raovementfl 
the Danes took auguries of victory or defeat. If it 
fluttered its wiugs, Odin gave them a sign of conquest : 
but if the wings hung siackly down, victory would surely 
desert thera. From the few historical accounts that re- 
main to ua of this raven's-mark we are not, however, 
justified in believing that it was so long or so generally 
adopted among the Danes as the eagle was among the 
, Romans. We find it eipressly mentioned only during 
I the Danish conquests in the British Islands ; yet, remark- 
' ably enough, at such different times and under such 
peculiar circumstances, that we may with good reason 
assert that the raven's mark was really a common flag of 
battle and conquest for the Danes and Norwegians. 

It is mentioned for the first time in the year 808. 
, consequently nearly a thousand years ago ; that ia to say, 
I about the time of the banner-coins before described, 
and especially of that coin of Anlaf, or Olaf, on which 
I is Been the bird with extended wings. At that time, 
Li( is said, the Danish chiefs su9"ered a great defeat in 
England, in which they lost their war-ensign, or 
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banner (Angto-Saron. guS-faaa), wbiuh the; called "tb 
nTen" {^nglo-Saxon, nefen v. hrefn. v. lirmfen). Anoihn 
•ccouDt adds, that iheee chiefs were eons of Hegner hai- 
brag, and that the flag, or mark, was cunningly wonn 
b; Begner's daughters. The raven borne upon it v» 
tboughl to fi^rbode either victory or defeat. 

Thia ensigii is egain spoken of a conlnry iBter, iB 
the time of Canute the Great. It is mentioned k 
(b« great battle of Clonlarf, in Ireland (lOU), wbn 
Sigurd, the Norwegian Jarl of Orknej^, bore a nven- 
standard against the Irish. Two years afterwards, in 6n 
unguinary battle at Asbingdon in Essex (1016). wbtdl 
pirtly decided Canute's conquest of England, the Danish 
ftrmy had begun to give way; when the jarl. Tborkel ib» 
Tall, shouted to tho warriors, as be pointed to the Big, 
that the raven fluttered its wings, and predicted a gl> 
rious vii'tory, Tho Danes took fresh connage, and vidaj 
crowned their efforts. The mighty Danish jarl Siiard, 01 
Sigitrd, sumanied " Digre" {the stout) ( + 1066), who 
ruled the earldom of Northumberland somewhat after 
Canute's time, and after the Danish dominion in England 
bad ceased, also bore a raven ensign, which wu called 
" Bavenlaadeye," or the raven that desolates the land. 
('■ Corrna (crrffi terror.'') There seems to have been 
man; legends among tho people, both as to the numner 
iu which Sigurd procured this ensign, and as to its super- 
natural power. 

After the time uf Canule the Great and Sigurd Digre, 
there is scarcely any coin to be found bearing the imags 
of the raven ; hut fortunately there is a representation 
of nnotber kind, belonging to the eleventh century, which 
in no slight degree proves that raven-ensigns were actually 
Intrne by the successors of the Danes and Norwegians 
in the west of Europe until alwut the year 1 100. 

It is known that Scandinavian Vikings, and particularly 
Nonnans and Danes, conquered tbe French province 
■wards called from the Northmen (Normsend) Nor- 
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maudy; and that the succesaora of Rollo, or Rolf (Ralph], 
continued to govern that land as dukes. From Norm&ndy. 
Duke Williain, aurnamed the Couqueror, passed over in 
1066 into England, which he conquered bj ihe tattle of 
Eastings. The whole expedition, together with this battle, 
ia represented in the old and extremely remarkable piece 
of tapestry, preserved in the cathedral of Bayeux, in 
Normandy, and said to have been worked by William 
the Oonquerof's own consort, Matilda ; at all events it 
mas made shortly after the conquest of EngUud. There 
tan, therefore, be no question about the fidelity of the 
^^68 represented, at all events, as far as regards the 
Sormans. It is here seen that the Norman chiefs, after 
die old Scandinavian fashion, had each his ensign or 
banner of party-coloured cloth cut out into tongues or 
points, and fastened to the pole of a Inuce. But where 
William is represented on the Bayeux tapestry advancing 

I to the battle of Hastings, the chief banner is borne by 

II a mounted knight clad in chain armour, who rides before 
II another knight, likewise clothed in armour, and liaving 
I on his lance an ensign or flag with five tongues or poinis, 
.1 and with a cross in it. 




the chief banner, the only one of that form among 

the many flags in the tapestry, hut which in its whole 

pe and pendant fringes bears a striking likeness to the 
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I Danish flags before mentioned, there is seen i 
ddle the figure of a little bird, nbich niAj, with the 
■greatest probability, be taken for Odin's raven. For il 
• Terj natural that tlie Scandinavian Vikings, or Normans, 
1 irho had achieved so ta&ay and such famous conquests 
k under Odin's raten, should continue to preserve this a 
I even after the; had adopted ChriBtianity : and that thus 
'' the Normaunic dukes in Normandy should also long bear 
their forefathers' Tenerable ensign nitb them as a Palla- 
dium in the combat. 

After the conquest of England by the Normans, how- 
ever, tlie Norman kings abandoned the old Suaiidinaviaa 
I lAven-mark, and adapted themselves more to the English 
I customs. Probubly each king had bis own mark or flag, 
I after the cuHtum of that time, until the national banner 
I tfterwards received a settled form. But the remembrance 
Y of the Danish raven bj no mcaua became obsolete among 
' the English nation. Whilst the raven-flag has almos 
been erased from the memory of the Danish people, 1 
remembrance of it slitl exists freshly in the Brii 
islands : and both poets and artisCa who represent, 1 
ever simply, the ancient combats of the Danes 'wii 
Anglo-Saxons, ihe Scotch, and the Irish, seldom n 
to make "the enchanted raven" wave in the Doe 
ranks. 

Ou the often-mentioned Bayeux tapestry is also 
sented the fall of the English king, Harald Oodvi 
at the battle of Hastings. The king's flag-l 
marksman, who, as well as the king, is on foot, i 
a flag-staff, ou which is fixed a figure, probably of c 
B resemblance of a dragon, which was i 
the Anglo-Saxon king. Close before b 



Piallen knight, by w 
T downwards, and on 



lose aide is seen a lunce with the poil 
which hangs a similar dragon. 




;bl is withont doubt the hi'ng. From the 
iform of hia Sag. or mark, we may concliide that the Danes' 
.laven-mark probably coiisiated at times of the figure of a 
raven fixed to a shaft, and cut out or eened in a similar 

-mark can now 
hardly be decided. The bird, or raven, on Wilham the 
Conqueror's war-flag appears to have been of a blue- 
black on a pale yellow, or light, ground. This colour 
in the lapestrj- may. perhaps, have been accidental ; and 
the account of on English chronicler would lead us to 
suppose that the ground of the Danbh fl^a, or marks, 
was, at least in time of peace, white. But the coloura 
were certainly different at different times. There can be 
no doubt that the ground was often red ; for, from the 
most ancient times, red was a very favourite colour in the 
north, especially in time of war. The old inhabitants of 
the north, when they came as friends, used to show a white 
shield, but when they appeared as enemies it was red ; 
then " they raised the war-shield." In Norway red seems 
to have been the national colour from an early period; 
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and it viae even ordered in Gulothing's laws. Uiat eiety 
inau who poaMessed sin silver marks* sliould hav( 
shield, Somclliing similar was probably the case i 
mark. An old legeud preserved by the Scotch htstorims 
relates tliat, in a battle iu Scotland about eight huudrod 
years ago, the Danes wore red and white tunics. That red 
and white appear so prominently on the Dauiah nauonil 
colours ever since the thirteenth century is certainlf 
owing to an ancient predilection among the people la 
these colours. It is perhaps, therelore. most probsbU 
that the bauners, or marks, of the ancient Danes were, in 
time of peace, of a light colour, but in war time of a blood 

I colour, with a black raven on the red ground. 

In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries the raven, 
the Danebrog of heathenism, waved viL'toriously in i1m 
western lands. It was with Cauute the Great at Aahiiij;- 
don, with the Norman William at Hastings, and was thoa 
present at two conquests of England. But the battle of 
Hastings was the last important battle that the raven 
won. Heathen Scandinavia had exhausted its strength by 
numeruuB and fur-extended conquests. Christianit}'. and 
with it a new and a higher civilization, advanced with a 
power not to be checked even among the ancient foUowen 
of Odin. The raven, Odin's mark, to which the heathen 
Danes had attached themselves with all the strength of 
religious faith, no longer inspired them as before when 
the warriors had lost the hope of the joys of Valhalla. 
If they now fought, it was mostly against heathens who 
would not bow before that cross on which Christ bled and 
Buffered for the sins of mankind. In order to inspire the 

I combatants, it was necessary that the banner which they 
followed should ho an e.ipression of the spirit which stirred 

I ftmong the people, of that living hope which animated 
them respecting the manner of tbeir existence in another 
world. The raven, the symbol of heathenism, paled hy 
degrees, as antiquated and meaningless, and at last quite 
the symbol of Christianity, the holy i 
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The same representations on ancient coins and tapestry. 
which exhibit the iBTen, and the old flags, also show the 
sign of the cross. The Hag on OlaC's and Regnald's coins 
(p. 53) has a figure in the middle resembling the cross, 
This is still more distinct on the Bayeux tapestry, where 
William's chief hanner is borne (p. 60), for immediately 
after the raven follows a flag with the cross. Tliis last, 
moreover, certainly represents the identical consecrated 
banner with the figure of a cross, which the Pope sent to 
William on the occasion of his expedition against England, 

The sign of the cross must by degrees have naturally 
superseded the raven, not only among tbe descendants of 
the Danes and Norwegians in England, but also, though 
perhaps somewhat later, in the north itself If we may 
not assume that the present " Danebrog," with its white 
cross on a red ground, became the Danish national flag 
immediately after the introduction of Christianity, it is 
at least certain that the Danish kings, in the first two 
centuries after that oTCnt, bore flags with crosses as their 
personal banners, or marks; and particularly in the twelfth 
century, when the crusades against the heathen Wends 
began. An old Saga, or legend, relates, that during one 
of the crusades of King Waldemar the Victorious in 
Livonia, in 131(1, tbe "Danebrog" fell from heaven 
among the Danish army, This much, however, is certain 
— that it is not till after these cnisades that the " Dane- 
brog" appears aa the established national flag of the 
Danes; and ever since that time, for more than sis 
oenturiM, it has continued to wave unchanged in the 
Danish fleets and armies. It is remarkable that, as the 
Rag of tbe fleet, and of all fortified places, and as tbe 
royal flag, it is split ; and it can scarcely be doubted that 
this form must have originated from the fringes and 
tongues, or points, with which the old Danish and Scandi- 
navian flags were ornamented in the tenth and eleventh 
uenturies. Tbe Scandinavian people is tbe only one which 
from remote antiquity has uninterruptedly borne this split 
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flog: tmd it is possible that Sweden, aa well as Norwa 
obuiiied theirs, nhich is of comparadTely late origiD, 1 
imitatiag the old Danebrog. 



k 
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European countries also derived from the t 
sades Bags with crosses as their national banners ; as, for § 
instance, England the St. George's banner, which ' 
white with a red cross ; and Scotland a blue fl>^l 
divided by a white St. Andrew's cross. About the sam^^ 
time the different kingdoms began to adopt a 
national coat of arms. Thus Denmark assumed tha^ 
still in use, — three blue leopards, or lions, on a 
shield, strewed with red hearts; which was originally th4 
family arms of the royal house. It has, however, under 
gone a few slight changes. With regard to this subject, iti 
is remarkable that three leopards were also borne by thftfl 
Norman dukes, who were of Norwegian descent, and nhO|4 
after the conquest, introduced the leopards, or lion 
the arms of England. Generally the lion was not, nor is 
indeed at present, found on coats of arms in England and 
France, whereas it appears very frequently in those of the 




lUMB* or runs. 



, beaid«« olfccn, tbe Oatliie Udd ; tba 
I coat of ««» k a Hm villi ■ hdWrri ; 
i Dcnm&rk ho*, beudea lb* pcojicT f-'rinf uva. 
• Cpibrie hun. uad Um Iwd Steivkk lioiM, Bat 
tte lion is so p«cti1iar1jr StandiiiAviaii i1m( it ilo« nM 
s ilie Eider : llobt«ji, whkli m Otfaoa. kv m 
IBliKlr lUfTerent ccwt of vim — k nMtl^-lMf. Than M 
nndlaritj betwcea the Daniak tml Kn^iab Vmm, 
tibef are represenlctl •taodln^ wtiflit ifaoM on th« 
' t ivtioiisl mmu u« detaoMd iiviD^Bg. Wmli ii. 
llm, be qnite gnxmdless lo tnco. ovoi in tba uipaml 
ingi of Eoglaad. 009 of th« bisdj ittoofii of Um in- 
Mevhtch the NortbnKm, and tho SouiiiinanMi alcBiMtU^ 
cmtJDDed to exert llier« at Uie time whan tke nukmal 
I were adopted, and when th« foDbdatiuna «f an 
ntiiely new and snpenor aoeial ajalcm had almdr twta 
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Oh Hie extremit; of the ton((ue of land wfaicb borders on 

Qonk tbe entrance of ihe Uumber, then foraierlj 

Hood a castle called Rannsdre (raven's point — in old Scon- 

n, Hrafnseyri), sad afterwards Ravnsere. Or« is, 

is ttell known, the old Scandinavian name for the Biindj 

if a promontory. Ram (or Baven) may poseikty 

b«ve been either the name of the man who first conquered 

the snrrounding district and built the castle ; or, what 19 

certainly far more probable, the Northmen, on erecting 

a important castle on one of their first landing places 

tbe greatest river in north England, nanieil it after llio 

iwd eacred to Odin, which flnttered in their banner, and 

prognosticated to them victory in tlio fight. In iliat caao 

I singular coincidence that HaraldUaardraade's son 

Okf should, after the baltle of Stamford Bridge, have em- 



flfl 
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biirked at RamsfirQ for llie Orkneys and Norway with the 
feeble renrnant of the Norwegian army. The very place 
which had before so often seen muUitudea of Northinen, 
intoxicated with victory, land with Odin'a raven-flag, now 
behold the flight-like departure of their Bucceasors. after 
they had combated in vain under that celebrated banner 
"Landode" (the land-ravager), which bad accompanied 
Harald Haardraade in bis expeditions to the East, against 
the Saracens and other enemies of Cliriatianity. It wm 
oue of the many proofs that " White Christ" was not yet 



for tbe Northmen, at least ii 
previously. 
It is. however, at least c 



battle, what Odin had heen 



n that the name " Raven- 
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9p(im " (Ramsore) is derived from the Scandinarian con- 
querors. An Icelandic Saga, written a hundred and fifl^ 
years after the conquest of England by the Normans, 
after tbe battle of Ilaalings (1066), says that ■•Norlhl 
berland was mostly colonized by Northmen ; for afU^. 
Lodbrog's sons, who conquered the country, had again lost it, 
the Danes and Norwegians often harried it ; and there 
ore still many places to be found in the district that 
have names taken from tbe Scandinavian tongue, such. 
Grimsby, HauksRiot, and numerous others," 

Old English chroniclers also state tliat many towns 
England had new names given to them by the Northi 
for instance Streaueshalch came to be railed 
and Northweorthig was named in the Danish laii| 



rer and more decisive proof than all written hiitoril 
a of the Danish- Norwegian settlements and diffua 
in the midland and northern districts of England is, thai' ' 
the above-named places, namely, Grimsby (" the town of 
Grim"), Whitby (Hvidby, " the White town"), and Deorahy 
Dyreby (" town of deer"), contracted to Derby, are to be 
found to this day in Lincolnshire. Yorkshire, and Derby- 
shire : and also that in these old Danisli districts there is, 
a very considerable number of towns with name? 
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ot just as undoubted Danish origin. A close inHpection 
of even a common map of England wilt soon show that 
there are not a few names of places in the north of Eng- 
land, whose terminations and entire form are of quite a 
different kind from those of places in the south. 

The greater numher of names of places in the south of 

England end in- -ton, Lam, hiiry, or 

borough, forth or ford, worth, &c. These, 

which are of Anglo- Sason origin, and which also serve 
still further to prove the preponderating influence of the 
AnglO'Saxons iu that part, are, it is true, also spread 
over the whole of the north of England. But, even in 
the districts about the Thames (in Kent, Essex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk) they already begin to be mised with previously 

unknown names ending in by (Old Northern, bjr, 

first a single farm, afterwards a town in general), thorpe 

(old Northern Jjoi'p, a collection of houses separated from 

some principal estate, a village), thwaite, in the old 

Scandinavian language }3veit, tved, an isolated piece of 

land, nffis, a promontory, and ey, or ije, an isle ; 

as in Kirbj, or Kirkby, Kisby, Xlpthorpe and others. As 
we approach from the south the districts west of the Wash, 
such as Northamptonshire and Warwickshire, the number 
of such names constantly increases, and we find, among 
others, Ashby, Rugby, and Naseby. As we proceed farther 
oorth, we find still more numerous names of towns 
and villages having in like manner new terminations; 

such OS, with (i.tf. forest), toft, beck, tarn 

{Scandinavian, tibm, or tie,m, asmftlUake.water), dale, 

~-^fell (rocky mountain), force (wateTfall), haugh, 

or, how {Seand., haugr, a hill), garth {Scmui., garSr, 

a lai^e farm); together wiih many others. The inha- 
bitants of the north will at once acknowledge these endings 
to ho pure Norwegian or Dauish ; which is, moreover, 
placed beyond all doubt by the compound words in which 
they appear. 
''it is not of course very easy to point out the meaning of 
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6^6Tj name of a place that has a. Danish or Xorwegian 
termination; the original form having heen partly cor- 
rupted by later difTercrjces of pronunciation, and partly 
changed, by the ancient Scandinavians having often merely 
added a Scandinavian ending to the older names, or at 
most re-modelled them into forms that had a home-like 
sound to their ears. Still there are names enough of 
places whose significalion is quite clear. To instance 
some derived from the situation or nature of the plsM.S 
Eastbj (Dan., Oatby; J^ni;., the eastern village), Weal 
(Eng., the western vitliige), Mickleby (Dan., Magli 
Eng., the large village). Soinerby. Murkby {Eng.. the fieU 
village), Newby [Dan., Nyliy ; £"11?., the new village), tJp- 
perby (Dnn., Overby; Enif., the upper village), Netherby 
(the lower village), Langloft (the long field), KirklanJ 
(church-land), Stainsby (the stone village), Haideuby {Dan., 
Hedeby ; Eng., the heath village), Raithby (Dan.. Riidby, 
from rydde, to clear away), Dalby (village in the dale), 
Scawby and Scausby (village in the wood), Scow, Askwitb 
(Dan., Askved, or Askeskov, i.e. Ashwood), Storwith (Dan., 
Starved, orStorskov; Eng., the large wood). Lund (Danidi 
for grove), Risby (the beech village), Thomby (the thoj 
Tillage). Birkby {Dan., Birk ; Eng., the birch village), Ii 
(Dan., Enge ; Eng. meadow), Brackenthwaite (Bregenti 
from Brackens), Northorpe {Dan., Niirup ; Eng., north 
village). Millihrop {Dan., MOldrup; Eng. mill-village), 
Staindrop (Dan., Stenderup; Eng., stone village), Lin- 
thorpo(Dan.,Lindrup; Eng., lime-tree village), Stonegarth 
Dan., Steengaard ; Eng., atone farm), Dalegarth {Dan., 
Dtdsgaard; £np. valley farm), Fieldgarth (Dan., Fjeldgaard; 
Eng., rocky farm), with others. A village on the river 
Eden in Cumberland is called Longwathby (from a long ford, 
or wading place ; Danish, at vade) ; and north and south of 
the Humber, at a spot where there is a ferry over the river 
(Dan., Ftergej, lie north and south Ferriby ! Almost all 
these names, to which a great number of similar ones might 
be added, answer to names of places still in use in Den- 
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mark, only with tliia diiTerence, that Ihwaile has there 
passed into tvede, ot tved, a.nd tliorpe into tnip.drup, or rup. 

The following examples maj be cited of Danish-Nor- 
wegian names of places in England, called aftt^r animals : 
Godale (Cowdale), Swinedale, Swineihorpe, Hestkolm (Eng., 
Horse-holm), Calthorpe, and Hare by. 

Karnes of places containing personal names are, how- 
ever, beyond comparison far more numerous, and were 
probably taken from the first Scandinavian conquerors; 
as, for instance, Rolleaby (Rolfaby), Ormsby (Gormsby), 
Ormskirk, Grirasdale, Grimsthorpe, Hacoiiby, Gunnerby, 
Aalackby, Smduby, Swainsthorpe, Ingersby, Thirkelsby, 
Aaserby, Johnby, Brandsby, Ingoldosthorpe, Osgodby, 
Thoresby, and several others. 

Among this species of names of places are found such 
as Turadale, Balderaby, Fraisthorpe, and Ulleraihorpe. 
Now it is certainly probable that these were only derived 
from men named Thor, Balder, Freyer, and Uller, or 
Oiler; yet we cannot avoid thinking of the old goda 
who bore these names, particularly as it was a common 
custom among the ancient Scandinavians to name towns 
and estates after them. In England also are found 
Asgardby. Aysgarth (or Asgaard, in Yorkshire), as well 
Wydale and Wigthorpe, or Wjthorpe ; which two names 
have undoubtedly the same origin as the old sacrificial and 
assize town Viborg, in Jntland (from Vebjiirg, or the holy 
mountains); namely, from ve, a aacred place. Even the 
name of one of the most important sacrificial places in the 
Scandinavian north, is to be found in Yorkshire, in TJpsal 
(from Upsalir, the high hails). The names of places in Eng- 
land which have preserved traces of the Danes after they 
had become Christians, may all the more assure us that 
we are not mistaken in regarding the names just men- 
tioDed as remarkable remains of the short period of their 
domination when heathens. The names of BiahopathorpB 
(Bispetorp), Nunthorpe (Nonnetorp), Kirkby, Crosby, and 
CroBSthwaite, sufficiently prove that Christian had succeeded 
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U) sacrificial priests, and that cliarch kdiI < 

orected where heailien altars and lempltta bad formerly itood. 

The uame of tlie village uf TUiugwull « in Cheshire iSbrdi 
n remarkaUlo memorial of the anEises, or Tiling, which the 
Norlhmoii gnuerally held iu coiyuiiclioii with their sMri- 
Uoes to tlio gods; it lies, surrouaded with several other 
villages will) Scuudiiiavian Dames, on the small toDgM oE 
land that projects between the mouths of the rivets Des 
and MerauT. At that time they generally chose for 6» 
holding of the Ihini/, or assizes, a place iu some dc^na 
safe from surprise. The thief ancient ihinff place fef 
Iceland was called like this Thiugwall, namely ThingriU* 
(originally " Jjingvollr," " |)ingvellir." or the ihingfieUU). 

The be fore -mentioned names Bi^hopsthorpe aud Nott 
thorpe apply to estates that belonged to the church ; the 
following ones, viz., Couingsby, Coneystliorpe, Coneysbj. 
Kingtliorpe. and Kingshy, denote properly belonging to 
the kings, or destined for their raatuteniiDce. Sotne townt 
are named after the trade or business of the original iiw 
haliitantsas Sniisby (Snuthby) Weaverthorpe, and Copi 
thorpe (I^ilbiimndslhorpe, i.e., merchants- thorpe); otiien 
point to ibo descent of the inhabitants, such as Ramuibj, 
Saithy, Flemingsby, Frankby, Friaby and Fristhorpe (bl*> 
this possibly came from "Freyr"*). Scotby, Scotsthorp«, 
Ireby, Normanby, Danby or Denby. and Daneadole. 

It also deserves to be meutiuned that many of theoa 
umes of places liave by degrees become family ones, whiott 
are constantly heard in England ; for instance, Thoreeby, 
Aahby, Crosby (whenre again Ashby and Crosby Streets in 
Jjondon), Thorpe, Sibthorpe, Willougbby, Scoreaby, Derb^, 
Selby, Wilberforce, *c. 

In order, lastly, to convey an idea of the abundance of 
Scandinavian, or Danish-Norwegian, names of places, 
which occur in the midland and northern districts of 
England, a tabular ^'iew of those most frequently met 
with id here subjoined from the English maps. Tbia list, 

• Wnll, ZtaTt,, VdW, b bank or rampi 
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I which is priacipall; drawn up for the use of those r 
^who hare not n comprehensive map of Bnglanl I 
h&nd, will, with all iu deficiencies, dearly and iac(inU«l>~l 
&bly prove the correctness of the historical i 
which slate that the new jiopulation of Danes and Not**' 1 
gians that immigniieil iuto England during the Dgnitli 
expeditions. Bottled almost exclusively in the diatricla U 
the north and east of Watlinga-Stnet, and there chiel 
the west and north of the Wash. Norfolk, Northampton- 
■hire, and Lancashire, have each only about fifty n 
places of Scandinavian origin ; Leicestershire has alioul 
ninety ; Lincolnshire alone, nearly tliree hundred : York- 
ehire above four hundred ; Westmoreland and Cumtiai- 
land each about one hundred and fifty. The colonization 
has clearly been greatest near the coaste, and along the 
rivera: it had its central point iu Lincolnshire (the North' 
men's " Liuillsey"), and in the ancient Northumberland, or 
land north of the river Homber. Yet it was nut much 
extended iu Durliam and the present Northumberland, 
each of which contains only a little more than a score of 
Bcandiuavian nauea. 

The same table still further shows that the names end- 
I ing in by, thorpe, toft, bock, nms, and ey, appear chiefly 
' in the flat midland counlies of England ; whereas, farther 
towards the north, in the more mountainous districts, 
these terminations mostly give place to those in thwaite, 
and more particularly to those in dale, force, tarn, fell, 
and haugh. This difference, however, is scarcely founded 
on the natural cliaructer of the country alone ; it may 
I also have arisen from the different descent of the in- 
habitants. For although in ancient times Danish and 
Norwegian were one language, with unimportant varia- 
tionB, BO that it would scarcely be possible to decide with 
certainty in every single ease whether the name of a place 
be derived from the Danes or from the Nonvegisns ; yet it 
k may reasonably be supposed that part at least of the last- 
I mentioned names ore Norwegian; namely, those endin^^ 
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(lis Kirk-dale, Lsug-dale, Wast-dale, BisLops- 

dal«); in force (aa Aysgarthfurce in Yorkshire, Iliyli- 

foioe, and Low-force, in the rivor Tees, and iu the strenm 

called '■ Seamer Water ") ; in fell |old Norwegian. Ijall ; 

Mickle-fell, Cam-fell. Kirk-fell, Miadle-fell. Cross-fell) ; in 

' tarn {Old Nor., ijBm, or yarn, a small lake); and in 

haugh(a9 ill Northumberland, Red-haugh.tKirk-haugh, 

Green-baugh. Wiudj-haugh). Exactly similar names are 
met witli to this day in the mountains of Norway ; whilst they 
are lesa ccmmoo, or altogether wanting, in the flat country 
of Denmark. Tliat Norwegians also immigrated into 
England, even in considerable numbers, both history and 
llie freqtientlj occurring name of Normanby in the north 
of England, clearly show: but they a])pear to have betaken 
IhemselveB chieSy to tbe most northern and mountainous 
dbtricts, which not only lay nearest to them, but which in 
obaracter most resembled their own country. In this re- 
spect it deserves to be noticed, that places whose names 
end in lam, and are couseijuently pure Norwegian, are 
found only in the most northern counties ; and that those 
in havffh — although there are names of plates in Deumark 
ending in hm (hill) — must also, from tlie form, be Nor- 
wegian. They are found exclusively in the present Northum- 
berland, aud within the Scotch border. 

We may, bowever, venture to set down the greater part 
of Scandinavian names of places in England as Danish. 
The terminations in thaiaite and Ihoj-pe, indeed, are to 
be met with in Swedeu, Norway, and Iceland, as well as 
ia thfl Sason and Frisian districts of North Germany ; yet 
■B the corresponding English names are for the most part 
composed of pure Scandinavian or Danish words, and as 
they aeldom appear either in the tracts coniiuered by the 
Norwegians in Scotland and Ireland, or in the southern 
and south-western, originally Anglo-Saxon, districts of Eng- 
land, but keep strictly within the same boundaries as the 
rest of the Danish names of places, and particularly cf 
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Ihoae iu by (Danisli for town or village), these are viUi 
reaaoDB for regarding them ia general ob Danish. 

The names of places in Enghtnd ending in by ai 
to he found in the districts selected by the Danes for con- 
quest or coloni7Ation. With the exception of a sii^ 
Kirbj', or Kirkby, in Kent, not tar from London, they ars 
nowhere to be found to the south of Watliuga-stnpt (for 
Tenbf, formerly Tenbigb. in Pembrokeshire, is from a 
differeuC deri?ation): whilst towards the north, they cease 
itt the most north-eastern counly of England, the present 
Northumt)erland : in the south -we stem moat part of 8co<^ 
Und (Locherby in Dumfries, Sorby in Wigtonshire) ; and 
in the Isle of Man (Sulby, Jurhy, Dalbyj. If wo except 
Duncanshy in Caithness, and Oreby in the Isle of Lewie, 
as well as some few villages in Orkney and tlie Shetland 
Isles, tliey do not appear among the many pure Norwegian 
names of places in the north and west of Scotland, and in 
Ireland; which, as will be exptainod in its proper place, 
have genemlly quile a different character from the ScttD- 
dinavian (ebicfly Danish) names of places iu England. It 
can hardly be said that this was solely owing to the na- 
tural character of the country in England being more 
faTonrable for the building of villages than in those districts 
in Scotland and Ireland which were occupied by the 
Northmen : first, because the Norwegians seem to have 
dwelt closely together in many places there, doubtless in 
order to resist the attacks of the natives : secondly, be- 
cause the land there, though often separated Ly nature into 
many districts, as for instance iu Caithness and the 
Orkneys, by no means prevented them from asaemhiing 
together in villages ; and lastly, because by originally 
denoted only a single estate or farm. In Norway, the 
Faroe Isles, and Iceland, many naraea of places are to be 
'oond, which indicate the existence both of single farm- 
^nses and collections of them, or villages ; but they have 
*hi8 peculiarity, that thev generally end in beer or bb, far 
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more rarely in h^r or hy ; whilsl, ou the contrai^, thia last 
form is essentially Danish, Names of places ending iu 
by are spread over the peninsula of Jutland quite down to 
Danevirke and the Eydor ; are found in great numbers in 
the southern boundary of Soulh Jutland, or Sleswick ; as 
well as in the islands and old Danish countries of Sliaane, 
' or Scania, Halland, and Bleking; nheuco they extend tliera- 
selves over a great part of Sweden, and far into Finland. 
From the most ancient times down to tlie present, tbja 
difEereccc between the Norwegian form bicr. and the 
Daniab b^r or by, seems on the wliole to have dearly 
prevailed ; and thus that, as early as the eleventh century, 
the English towns and villages are written in William the 
Conqueror's " Domesday-book," with the Danish ending 
by or lii. and not with the Norwegian form bar or bo, is 
certainly no alight corroboration of tlieir assumed Danish 
origin. Besides, as by is not found in the names of places 
south of the Eyder, in Holstein or North Germany, and 
as it is wholly unknown in the Saxon or German lan- 
guages, there is consequently so much the greater pro- 
bability that in England it was derived from the Danes. 

For the same reasons, towns whose names end in by are 
most numerous in the counties situated on the coast 
opposite Jutland ; viz., in Leicestershire, 68 ; Lincolnshire, 
213; and the North Riding of Yorkshire, 100. In the 
two other Ridings, there are altogether about 70 names of 
places ending in by; in Cumberland, 43; and in West- 
moreland, 20. For the rest, this termination occurs so 
frequently throughout the old Danish part of England, that, 
of 1370 Scandinavian names of places, above 600 (as the 
tabolfu: view given at page 71 shows) end in by, whilst no 
Other names exceed 280 ; and even this number is reached 
only by the endiog thorpe, which also is certainly pure 
Danish ; whilst the most numerous oiter thorpe fall down to 
140. This remarkable preponderance of Danish endings 
in by, will of itself sufliciently prove the important and 
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wide -ex tended influence of the D&nes in ibo tnidland uti 
northern counties of England. 

The not inconeiderable number (1S70) of ScandiuTiin 
names of places collected together in the preceding labolar 
Tten', could he much incressed if we were to include ill 
the Scandinavian Bppellalions used by the common pMpl« 
in many pans of the north of England. A hill, or email 
mountain, is there called hoe or how (Hoi in Julland: 
How or Hjv); (I mountain ridge, riflg ; n ford, iral\: 
K spring, hell : a bolrn or small island, kolm ; a farm {Dan., 
Gaard), ffarth, Ac, &c. We might thus, on a very low cal- 
culation, compute in round numbers the cloarly recogniBibl* 
Bcandinavian names of places in England at one thousaad 
five hundred. 

That tliey should have been preserved in such uum- 
hers for more than eight centuries after the fall of the 
Danish dominion in England, and that thoy should hare 
retained, as it has been shown, the original Scandinavian 
forma, and that often in a highly striking degree, completely 
disproves the opinion that the old Danish -Norwegian in- 
habitants of the country north of Watlinga-Strffll were 
sopplanted or expelled after tlie cessation of the Danish 
fctninion (1049), first by the Anglo-Saxons, and after- 
WEirds by the Normans from Normandy; for if such had been 
the case, the names of places would naturally have become 
altogether changed and impossible to recognise. As the 
matter stands it is sufGcientlj proved that Danes as well as 
Nortregiens must have continued to reside in great num- 
, bers in the districts previously conquered by tbeni, and 
I jarticularly in the north; and consequently that a very 
, b>nsiderahle part of the present population in the midland 
I and northern counties of England may with certainty trace 
flieir origin to the Northmen, and especially to the Danes. 
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Section VIII. 



of the Pooplo to the Dmti and Korwegiaw.— Proper 
Nttmei. — Fopnki Languag*. — Songi Bad Legenda. 

The present English people is certainly composed, as we 
lave fleen, of tlie most Leterogeneous elements. Tho 
Englishman reckons among his ancestors Britons, RomanB, 
Aoglo-Saxona, and Northmen, eBpeciallj Danes and 
Nonnans, All these people, who successively reigned over 
England for centuries, must naturally have left numerous 
descendants behind them. But as in ancient times it was 
a oombal of life and death for dominion, the conquered 
and their posterity could not immediately amalgamate 
with the conquerors. Long after the Norman coni^uest 
(1066) the Biitons, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, were 
Btill hostilely opposed to each other. These disputes were 
brought to a close during the middle ages ; prejudices 
vanished; mixed marriages becamo more frequent; the 
different races acquired comtuon interests; and at last, 
with the exception of those Britons who kept themselves 
aloof in Wales, passed into one great nation. From this 
time it was no longer usual in marriages to regard family 
descent ; it was only some of tho richer sort, and higher 
linage, who considered it an honour to preserve ihe 
original blood as pure as possible. There are families 
still to be found in England who pretend that they de- 
scend in a direct line from Sa.'ion or Norman ancestors, 
and who assert that Saxon or Norman features have been 
transmitted to them. But even these families have in the 
course of time been considerably mixed with races of an 
entirely different extraction ; nay, even the Britons in 
Wales have not been able to prevent some of the hated 
English blood from gradually supplying and deteriorating 
that which runs in their own veins. Moreover, if we con- 
sider what an immense number of Irishmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Jews, and others, have, particularly during later 
centuries, immigrated into England, where they have set^ 
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tied, and b; degrees tiurhed natives ; and. lastlj, if n I 
remember that mMt foreigners hart- eettled on the cMt ^ 
coast, or in the midland and norLh-eastem districts : « 
might almost depm it imiwwaible to point out from tk 
features and bodil; frame of ifae inhabilants of these dls' 

I tncls, an; prepond ending degree of descent from Siiuiae. 

U Danes, or au; one race of people tliat colonized England 

■ in limes so long past. In this respect we can of coulK 
I scarcely think uf comparing districts of small extent, mA 
I as two neighbouring parishes, or two adjoining coaotiu 
I on the east coast of P^ugland. Nevertheless, if by taking 
' K survey of such extensile districts as north and aontb 

England, we were alile to discorer a tolerably decided 

diiference in the* general appearance of the inhabitonte. 

. this would he a weighty corroboration of the assertions d 

L history, and of the proof derived from names, that iliese 

■ districts were originally peopled by inhabitants of entirely 
I difTerent descent. 

I The Englishman of Loudon, and the rest of southern 

I England, does not in general betray in his exterior any 

I perceptible resemblance to the Danes and Korrregians. 

K On the contrary, he docidodlj differs from them. The 

■ block hair, the dark eyo, the liue hooked nose, and the 
P long oval countenance, remind one either of relationship 

with the Romans, whose chief seat in England was in die 
south, or rather, perhaps, of a strong compound between 
the ancient Britons and the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
H races, which afterwards immigrated into England. Many 
^V«f the Britons seem to have been dark-haired ; for among 
^VUsir descendants In Wales, as well as among their near 
Hcinsmeu, the Highland Scots and the Irish, there are 
m »till frequently found— and particularly in remote dis- 

■ *^^' •«■ f°'' 'Hstauce, in the Hebrides— dark- haired and 
r jwnerally small people, having on the whole dark eom- 

p/fixions It was, too, in the south and south-west of 
^^K and that the greatest mixture took place between the 
O^j^nal Bnuah iriboa and those that afterwards came over. 
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^^^^Bat as we proceed from the southern towards the mii 
aad northern parts of England, ne find that bj de- 
greea an entirely different pbysiognomy. which before ve 
only got a glimpse of now and then, and which could 
scarcely be remarked in the confugioa of people in Lon- 
don, becomes more and more the prevailing one. The 
iarther one proceeds towards Northumberland, the more 
distinct does it become. The form of the face is broader, 
the cheek bones project a little, the nose is )9omenhat 
flatter, and at limes turned a little upwarda, the eyes 
and hair are of a lighter colour, and even deep red hair 
is fer from being uncommon. The people are not very 
Ull in stature, but usually more compact and sti-ongly 
built than their countrymen towards the south. The 
Englishman himself seems to acknowledge that a difference 
is to be found in the appearance of the inhabitants of the 
northern and southern counties ; at least one constantly 
hears in England, when red-haired compact-built men with 
broad faces are spoken of; " They must certainly be from 
Yorkshire : " a sort of admission that light hair, and the 
broad peculiar form of the face, belong mostly to the 
north-of- England people. On the other hand, little 
importance must be attached to the circumstaace that 
Englishmec generally attribute the red hair to the immi- 
gration of the Danes ; for though it is true that many 
Banes, and particularly many Norwegians, wore red haired, 
yet some tribes of the original Celtic inbabitauts of the 
British Isles also had red hair; and the same feature may 
likewise be portly ascribed to the Saxons. 

In the midland, and especially in the northern pai-t of 
England, I saw every moment, and particularly in the rural 
districts, faces exactly resembling those at home. Had I 
met the same persons in Denmark or Norway, it would 
never have entered my mind that they were foreigners. 
Now and then I also met with some whoso taller growth 
and sharper features reminded me of the inhabitants of 
South Jutland, or Sleswick, and particularly of Angeln ; 
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districts or Denmark whioh first sent colonists to Engl 
It is not easy to Ueaoribe peculiarities which can be a] 
ciatod in all tbeir details oul; by the eye ; nor dare I 
plicit.ly conclude that in the above-named 
really met with persons descended in a direct line from] 
old Northmen. I adduce it only as a striking iact, 
will not escape the attention of at least any observant 
dinavian traveller, tliat the inhabitants of tbe noi 
England bear, on ihe whole, more thaii those of an 
part of that country, an unrai stall eable personal 
blance to the Danes and Norwegians. 

Old Scandinavian national names, such as Thorkil, 
Haldan, Harald, Elae. and several others, were foi 
at least, not unfroquently used in these districts, 
names, such as Adams on, Jackson, Johnson, 
(Nielsen), Thomson, Stevenson, Swainson, and others, 
which have endings in son or ten, which never appei 
Sason names, still frequently occur. The ending 
or sen (a son) is quite peculiar to the countries of 
dinavia, whence it was brought over to England 
Scandinavian colonists. It is not, however, confii 
the north of England, but is spread over all the Bi 
Islands where the Northmen settled 
Scotland we find Anderson, Matheson, itc. It is 
remarkable that the name of Johnson, which, e 
known, is one of tlie commonest in England, 
perhaps, in the selfsame form, that which most frequei 
occura in Iceland. 

The still existing popular dialect affords 
proof that the resemblance of the inhabitants of 
northern counties of England to the Danes and Noi 
gians is not confined to a, perhaps accidental, personal 
likeness. The puro English language itself includes, both 
with regard to its vocabulary and infieiious, many Scan- 
diuavian elements, the result of the Danish immigration. 
Bat, in the north of England, many words and phrases are 
preserved in the popular langoage, which are neither found 
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HOI usderetood in other parls, although they sound ijuile 

(•miliar to eTsry Northman. These original Scaudiuaiian 
19 are not only applied, as I have before said, to water- 

blla, mountains, rivulets, fords, ajid islands, hut are also 
in dail; life ; as, for in&tauce, late {Dan., 
leie ; Eng., to seek), lite (Dan., liJe ; Enij., to rely), hetU 
(Jkn.. helde; En^., to pour out), hit (JJim., hitte ; Eng., 
to find), c/i")) (Dan., klippe; Eng. . to axxl), fortldem {Dan., 
■t'oneldre, or Forftedre ; Emj.. ancestors, forefathers), up- 
^aals {Dan., opdala ; Enff., up the valley), kirk-Jolk {Dan., 
Erkefolk ; Eng., people going to church), kirk-garth {Dan., 
lirke-gaard ; Eng., churchyard), with many others. 

These originally Scandinavian words are now chiefly 
ftund in the north-west of England, among the remote 
mooDtainE of Yorkshire, Westmoreland, Cumherland, and 
Lancashire, where they have withstood tho changes of 
time. On entering a house there one will find the housa* 
wife sitting with her rock {Dan., Rok ; Eng., a distaff) and 
spoeU {Dan., Spole ; Eng., spool, a small wheel on the 
spindle) ; or else she has set both ber rock and her garn^ 
windle {Dan., Gamvinde ; Eng.. reel or yam-winder) asido, 
whilst standing by her back-bword {Dan., Bagebord ; Eng., 
baking-board) she is about to knead dough {Dan., Daig), 
in order to make the oaten bread commonly used in these 
parts, at times, also, harley-hread ; for clap-bread (Dan. 
Elappebriid, or thin cakes beaten out with the hand) she 
lays the dough on the dap-board {Dan., Elappebord). One 
will also find the ioni-c/fli(A spread (Don., Bordkliede; Eng., 
table-cloth) ; the people of the house then sit on the bank 
or bink (Dan., Btenk ; Eng., bench), and eat Aandorn 
(Eng., afternoon's repast), or, as it is called in Jutland and 
Funen, On/Ien (dinner). The chimney, lovj^er, stands in 
the room ; which name may perhaps he connected with the 
Scandinavian tyre (Icelandic, Ijori); viz., the smoke-hole 
in the roof or thatch (thack), out of which in olden times, 
before houses had regular chimneys and "lo/ts " (Dan., Loft ; 
Eng., roof, an upper room), the smoke {reek or reik, Dan., 
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PEog) left the dark {mirk or murh. Dan., mSik) ] 
"Within is the iower or haor iEng., bed-chamber), in Dao 
Buur; as, for instance, in the old Danish word JomfrutMl 
(the maiden's chamber), and in the modem word Fodebl 
(the pantTj). 

Outside, in the garth, or yard (Daw., Gaard), stands A 

roomy }aihe, or bam (Dart., lade), which directly a 

how fruitful the soil is that belongs to the garth {D 

Gaard ; Eng., a manor, farm). The shepherd or herdsfl 

whose nowtk [Dan., Nod; Eng., neat cattle) are restlea 

the booie (Dan., Baaa; Enj., stall) and crib {Dan., KijWl 

Eng., manger), is about to cleanse the stable, t 

t greype, or gripe {Dan,, Mo^reve ; Eni/., dung-fork), 1 

I out the mxick (Dan., Mog; Eng., dung) to the middl 

[ [Dan., Modding; Eng., dunghill). If we aceompany h 

) the fields he tella us in a lirely tune about the i 
[ threaves of com (Dan., Traver, bundles of twenty o 
I sheaves), particularly of big (Dan., Byg ; Eng. barley) d 
I have beea got from the poor ling (Dan., Lyng; 
I fern) which covers the sides of the kaughs or haws (D 
Hoie ; Eng., hills); of all the tlaa-toms (Dan., SlaatjM 
Eng., sloes), lins (Dan., Lindetrtear; Eng., liaden t 
roan trets(Dan., Eonnetr»r; Eng., Scotch rowan tr 
altars (Dan., EUetrfeer ; Eng., alders), that grow ii 
I 'little shaw (Dan., Skov; Elite., wood), or in that J 
I (Dan., Lund ; Eng., grove), which is likewise full of hM 
berries (Dan., Hindbier; Eng., raspberries), and which. 41 
resorted to by many gowlcs (Dan., Gjoge ; Eng., cncko 
A field farther on, which in its time was acquired by n 
thi/t (Dan., Mageskifte ; Eng., deed of e: 
allowed to ley-lireek (Dan., ligge-brak ; Eng.. to lie fellow). 
["Through this field winds a beck (Dan., Btek; Eng., brook). 
or rivulet well stocked with fish, in which with a lieiter 
; Icelandic, Ljostr, grains, t 
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]}t6), made use of to cross over 
opposite shore. These iroici, or troughs, are tn 
boats, originally trunks of trees hollowed out, and held 
together by a cross-pole. He who wishes Ui pass over 
ylaces a foot in each trough or boat, and rovfs himself 
forward with the help of an oar. It is said that Edmuud 
Ironsides and Canute the Great rowed over to the Isle of 
Olney (in the rjyer Severn) in such boats at the time wheu 
they concluded an agreement to divide Eugland between 
them. The original iuhabitauts of Europe undoubtedly 
passed the great rivers in the same simple loaniier. 

Amongst the words in the popular language that still 
remind one of ancient Scandiaaviau customs, those of 
i/uUtide, yuling (Ohristmas), yule-candlet (Dan.. Julelys), 
■nd yule-cakes {Dan., Julekager), deserve particular notice. 
Christmas was certainly kept as a solemn feast among the 
Anglo-Saxons, hut it does not appear to have had that 
importance with them nhich it had with the Scandina- 
vians ; of which this is a proof, that the old name of 
Christmas (Yule) is preserved only in those districts in the 
north that were more especially colonized by the Northmen. 
Yule, or the mid-winter feast, was, in the olden limes, as 
it still partly is, the greatest festival in the countries of 
Scandinavia. Yule bonfires were kindled round about as 
featival-flres to scare witches aud wizards ; ofl'erings were 
cnade to the gods; the boar dedicated to Freyr {Daa., 
SonegaJte) was placed on the table, and over it the 
warriors vowed to perform great deeds. Pork, mead, aud 
ale abounded, and yuletide passed merrily away with 
games, gymnastics, and mirth of all kinds. It is singular 
enough that even to the present day it is not only the 
custom in several parts of England to bring a garnished 
boar's head to table at Christmas, but that the descendants of 
the Northmen, in Yorkshire aud the ancient Northumher- 
land, do not even now neglect to place a large piece of 
vood on the fire on Christmas Eve, which is by some 
called the yuU-btock, by others ytde-elog, or yule-log (per- 
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bspa from the old Scandinaviftn lag, log, a felled 
Norwegian, laag). Superaticious persoua do not, hon 
allow the i^hole log to bo oonsumed, but take it out o. 
fire again in order to preserve it until the following 
EsBctly similar obBervances of Christmaa customs i 
exist iu (he Scandinavian North. At Smaaland, in Sv 
a boar's-head, called julbiii (from h'6», the skull), 
on the table at Christmas ; and in East Gothlu 
large loaf, called juhlegah, is seen on table throughout fl 
festival, of which, however, nothing is eaten. Juhlh'da a| 
jitidegall, as well as the boar's-head in the norlh J 
England before alluded to, owe their origin ui 
to the expiatory barrow-pig, or " Gait," offered up b 
old Northmen to Freyr, The remembrance of the g 
of the Northmen is also preserved in England i 
Scandinavian word lake (to play), which ie heard a 
the ancient Banish districts. 

To enumerate all the Scandinavian words in the Engljf 
popular tongue would, from their quantity, be be 
tedious and a superfluous labour. The following e 
tiou of a hundred of the most common of them i 
surely be regarded as sufficient clearly to prove in 
highly remarkable manner "the Danish tongue" 
printed itself on the north of England, in comparison » 
other countries occupied by the Normans, as, for 
Normandy; where the Scandinavian language, 
standing the very considerable immigrations from Sea 
navia, hafi disappeared to such a degree that but very { 
traces of it now remain. 
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EngHrf.. 


^^. 


,„ 


•car 


Ar 


Bltercop 


.pider 


Eddcrkop 


««T,« 


leads =f em, 


Avncr 


hmk 


Wheat 


hanke 


l«ini, beam 


child 


Barn 


bede 
bid 
Wde 


wpray 
loitny 


bcde 

byde. indbyde 


b^^.^^'" 


lo build, building 


bygge. Bygning 




blande 


Ml. or bole 


irotik of B tr« 


Bui (Tra) 


krnsi™ 


bural 


bruXen 


'lanuner 


w quarrel, graap 


klamrei, £ist-k!ainre 


<!l»V« 


lo climb 


kbvre 


tinve 


hoof 


Klov, Hot 


fljke, dike 


dilch 


Dige 


«lt 


» knead 


telle 


re,ti«g-p«n.y 






&B 


from 


fra 


frem Tolks 


(IranRcrs 




fuU 


dnmk 


fuld, drukken 


gain est wa? 


nearejl way 


Gjenvei 


gamnion 




Oammcn 


guiU, ganty 




g-nlfl. 


gir 


lo make 


Rjore 


g»r 


to bodge 


Ejord^ 


^wiog (glomuig) 


itanng 


gbeude 


grdt, greeta 


to weep, tears 


grade, Sraad 




elaiped 


greben 


triM 


yoang pig 


Grill 


groBt, 


husked con. 


grudlet Koni 


b«dc 


to Hammer 




Mikeld 


holy-well 


Helligkilde 


land clout 


to»e1 


HmnidkliEde 


Kapdjel 




Handsel 


liBmi, hams-pan 




HJeme, Hjeme-ikal 


heck 




Hskke (til Hii) 


he.p 


latch 


Haspe (Diir) 


hoK 


■locking 


hose 


kaara. kern 


cnmb,tocomb 


Kam, kiemme 


kail, kale 


catbnge 


Kaal 


kera-milk 


churn-milk 


Kjeroemelk 


kam 


to chum 


kjeme 


kill 


to luck up 


kilte (op) 


kiUing 


young cat 


Killing 


bud 


just froMn 


logl (lis) 


mMf,meaUBh 


brother-in-law 


Wnag, Svog^-r 



* Many of theae words are Scotch. 
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BbHIA. 


Dmtitk. 


mind 




mindn 


B^ 


tOCHlch 


nappe 


■iM((Dtnclf)liMr-M 


fill, buidful 


Nmn, NxTetuM 


■Mb 


bill.bok 


N«b 


nippng 


ponhcrd 


nippe 


poMwr 


PutM.kwr 


quem 


bnnd-mill 


Qvam 


qncrkcii'd 


luffoalcd 


qtcrkel 




. bop of .tonn, eiim 


BS.. Stoendywe 


Md (or nir) 


lo gam, know fully 


nude, udtyde 


md 


10 comb 


nde (But) 


reutj 


touted 




nd 


lo rtraone 


ryddo 


'|g. f ifflin 


bMk, ridg« ot a hoiiM 


Eyg, Bygning 


rip tip 


10 roviTo (injnrin) 


npp* op 

Bii* irodenko<) 


riH 


underwood 




lo iplii, d>>id« 


riTe (iplitle) 


•Mhteu 


willful nil 




wrk 


•bin 


Sack 




diing 


gkun (Smod*) 


•obrike (or ikrike) 


to ory. ihritk 


.krige 


KOII 


loui (bealili) 


Skoal (Drikkolu) 


«!■ 


to bind, biten 


bind > Sete 


ikin 


to cb«ig« (elothto) 


•kifte (Klsder) 


ibtdo 


.Icdg. 


SISMIO 


tl««k 


to pul out (quencb) 


ilukke 


MniddT 
mmth-hole 




Smedie 


hiding-pUte 


Smuthnl 


tmnuch 


kU> 


.Smadik (Eyt) 


«,irp 


to pine 


mirpe 


■pwr (Of ipar) 


touk 


»p6rge 


ipin 


young tree 


Spire 


■M (or Wy) 


ladder 

point 


Stige 
Stjett 




du.t 


StST 


•tiro 


10 niie du>t 




Mumpj 


•hort, thick 


■lumpsl 




younit borK, or bullock 


Stod (Best) 


■iralB 


.ha<Jo 


Svale (Skygge) 


rype (" «P=) 


to drop gently (ooie) 




tang 


■oa-wecd 


Tang 


theaker 


thatcher 


Tskker 


IMm (ot luim) 


empty 






to murrour, weep 




unrid 


diioRlwly, filthy 


uredl, urede 


uphold 




holde oppe 


widmal, wondmel 


coane woolUn cloth 


Tndnicl 




rod 


Taand 


»»rk 


aoha, pain 


Vierk (Smerte) 


L w»y«>h 


toweigbialt,agnmB 


veie Salt (Lwg) 


^ 


. fi>.ld 


Vcenge 
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These numerous and striking Danish t«rni9. still eidst- 
ing in the north of Eugland almost a thousand jeara 
after the destruction of the Danish power ihero, and afl«r 
Bxi almost equall; protracted struggle trith the Constant 
' Pi'ogTesa of the English langaage, show that the Scandi- 
navian tongue must possess no mean degree of durability. 
These ScandinaviaD words, moreover, taken in conjunction 
I >»ith the unusually numerous ScandinaTian names of places 
'' in England, put it beyond all doabt that a Scandinavian 
' population must have heen far more diSused, and have 

I taken much deeper root there, than in any other foreign 
land. 
The popular language of the north of England is par- 
ticularly remarkable for its agreement with tho dialects 
' found in Ihe peninsula of Jutland. Several words which 

fare common to the north of England and Jutland, are not 
to be found elsewhere. For instance, in the north of 
England, the shafts of the carts used there are called 
limmers, a word clearly of the same origin as tlie Jut- 
landish liem, a broom; both being derived from the old 
Scandinavian Umi, which signifies boughs, branches. But 
it is the broad pronunciation in particular that makes the 
reeemblance so aurfirising. Thus, for instance, we have 
in the north of England, sty'an (Dan.. Steen; Eng., a 
Btone), yen (Dan., een; Eng.,ane),v;elt (l>n«.,Yfelte; Eng., 
to upset). neeU {Dan., Tansmtegte; Ettg.. overcome with 
heat and eiorcise), maw (Dan., Mave : Eng., stomach), 
ItnM {Dan., Lue ; Eng., flame), dome (Dan., dandse ; Eng., 
dance), /«j/ {Dan., feie ; Eng., to sweep), ouae {Dan., Oxe ; 
Eng., ox), roun (Dan , Rogn ; Eng., spawn or roe of fishes), 
fear and uiar {Dan., vserre og vterre; Eng., worse and 
woree) ; with many others of the same kind, which are pure 
Jutlandisfa. 

On the whole, of all the Danish dialects the Jutland 
approaches nearest to the English. The West Jutlander 
OBSS the article a before words like the English "tlie," 
tlthongh tbe Danish language in other provinces does not 
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fecognisQ such cm article ; and tbe broad open < 
the natives of Funen and Zealand can, after the grealj^ 
difficulty, only pronounce with tolerable correctneas, isl 
easy for the Jutlander as for the Englisbman. 
Banish words pronounced in Jutlaudiah become p 
English ; as, for instauce, Joul [Eng., fowl ; Dan., ] 
kow (Eiig., cow; Ban., Ko), fwd [Eng., food; Dan., 
tilted \Eiig.,stoai; Dew., stod), (Irout» (Enj., drown; Dm 
dnikne) ; besides many others. Many words are 
quite common to Jutland and England; such i 
Jutlandish forenoun and atlernoun {Eng., forenoon e 
afternoon; Dan., Formiddog and Eftermiddag), , 
{Eng., stalker; Dan., en Stork), kok (Eng., cock; Dai 
m Hane). v>ant (Eng., to want; Dan., mangle, behov6)^iJ 

This affords a very important proof of the close c 
nection which must have anciently subsisted between Jtq 
land and England. Although it may be doubtful to w 
ext«Dt the Jutes had tracts specially assigned to thegj 
for their settlements in the south of England (as 
Kent and the Isle of Wight, at the time of the An 
Sason conquest in the fifth century), it is, at all e 
quite certain that, both at that time and at a later period 
a number of Jutes settled on the east coast of Englai 
and particularly in the more northern districts. Jutlal 
lies nearer to England than any otlier part of Scandinarf 
The Lim^ord, which in remote ages was a roadstead ftf 
the Vikings' ships, and afterwards the rendezvous o 
Canute's fleet when he intended to reconquer England, 
certainly dispatched numerous Vikinga' barks to the 
British coasts. In legends still existing in Jutland, the 
old connections with England, and the wars there, are not 
forgotten ; nay, in some places the people tell of battles 
fought with the English in Jutland itself; of which 
ancient names of places likewise hear witness, as in the 
neighhourhood of Holstebro, " Angelondsmoor " (Ange- 
landsmosen), with the adjacent " Prince Angel's barrow " 
(Prinds Angels Hoi), which is surrounded with a number of j 



tumuli. The remembrance of the same old connectious 
with England still reaouuda in the Juttondisli and otber 
■ncient ScBndinavian liallads, or heroic Gongs, in which the 
scene is frequently laid on the " engelaudish strand." 

The near relationship of tlie north Englishmen with 
the Danes and their ScandinaTian brothers is refiected 
ooth in popular songs and in the folk-lore. It ia well 
Known that the old Northmen were in a high degree lovera 
of minstrelsy. The Scandinavian kings were generally 
Bccatnpanied on their Viking expeditions by bards, who 
encouraged and cheered the champions with songa re- 
specting the exploits of former times, and about every 
glorious deed tliat had been performed duriog the expedi- 
tions. These historical epics parsed from mouth to mouth, 
and from generation to generation. Nor did the Scandi- 
navian conqueror in foreign lands disdain to be celebrated 
by the bards of his native country. Canute the Great, 
nho was himself b poet, placed the Scandinavian bard high 
in Ids hail ; and numerous lays, which are still partly pre- 
served in the Sagas, Bounded his fame over the north. 
After the warlike life of heathetiism had ceased, the 
poetical and historical talent of the people expressed itself 
in ballads and heroic songs, which, during the middle agea, 
aacceeded the lays of the ancient bards. The old ballad, 
in its characteristic form, belongs peculiarly to the countries 
of Scandinavia; and it ia very remaikable that the cor- 
responding English ballads, which often, both in their pre- 
vailing tone and in their form— as, for instance, with re- 
gard to the burthen — betray a surprising similarity with the 
Scandinavian, are in England found exclusivelyin the north. 
They are, however, heard still more frequently in the 
Scotch Jjowlands, whither great immigrations of Northmen 
also took place. In the north of Eugland a very peculiar 
Idnd of song for two voices was also formerly heard, and 
which the English themselves ascribed to the Danes. 
I is more difficult to adduce pure Scandinavian remains 
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of popular euperstilions, as in this respect tbe Tetit 
racea have ao very much in eomnion; and consequei 
one is afraid to draw too strong coticlusiona from y 
atriking agreement iisaally shown in the phantoms of fl 
imagination among north Englishmen and their See 
navian kinsmen. Yet it deserves to be mentiom 
the Scandinavian name Niik (a river-sprite), is t 
forgotten in Yorkshire ; although some by " Nick "| 
" Oud-Nick " erroneously imagine the devil to be i 
iuetead of the water-sprite. Many little tricks peifon 
by the nix (Dan., nisse, a brownie) are known t 
well as in Scandinavia. Once, in England, the c 
tion happening to turn on these little beings, I related ■ 
Scandinavian legend about a peasant who was plagued i 
teazed ia all possible ways by a nisst or brownie, t3ll| 
last he could bear it no longer, and determined t 
(move house) to another place. When he hac 
almost all hia goods to the new house, and was just drill 
thither with the last load, he accidently turned round, i 
whom did he see? Why, the brownie with his red a 
who sat quietly on the top of the load, and i 
familiarly to him, with the words, " Now we flit," 
the persons present immediately expressed a lively b 
prise OQ hearing a legend related as Banish, and that, tl 
almost word for word, which ho had often heard i 
cashire in his youth. The word flit was, and atitl is, i 

there by the common people. 

A natural result of the long-continued and extennve 
dominion of the Danes in the north of England is, that 
they also are classed with the invisible mystical beinga, 
which, in the imagination of the people, haunt that dis- 
trict. Id certain places among the remote mountains of 
the north-west, people still fancy that they hear on the 
evening breeze tones as of strings played upon, an4 
melancholy lays iu a foreign tongue. Often, too, eratt^ 
when nobody hears anything unusual, the animals prick I 
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Dp their ears aa if in astoniehment. It ia "the Daolal 
wy," who sadly sings the old bardic lays over the barrona 
9f his once laighty forefalhera. 



Tha Outrage! of 

Jt ia thna shown, by numerous and incontestable proofs, 
that the Danes held dominion in England for a short period, 
And that they also exercised, in conjunction with the 
Normans, so important and lasting an inflaence for cen- 
turies before and after the time of Canute the Great, at 
all events in that portion of England lying to the north of 
Watlinga Stra;t, that even a gi-eat part of the population 
there may be safely assomed to be of Danish extraction. 
^Nevertheless, the generally received opinion in England 
on this subject is expressed in the following passage in a 
brief History of Denmark lately published in London 
(■' Edda, or the Tales of a Grandmother"), which states 
that after the suppression of the Danish power in Eng- 
land, '• Both nation* [the Danes and English] separated »oon 
o/for, atidinajea gears the Danish lupremaey had oanished 
Itfcd a vwion of the night ; so little did it leave any traces in 
England, or produce any important political benefits to 
Denmarh." 

It would, however, have been extremely astonishing, 
nay, utterly inexplicable, if great effects had not mani- 
fested themselves in Denmark from the expeditions 
towards the west, and from the complete conquest of a 
country like England, which, in regard both to religious 
and political development, stood so far above Scandinavia. 
History, also, sufficiently shows of what great importance 
the conquest of England was, not only for Denmark, but 
tor the whole Scandinavian North. The Christianity of 
Scandinavia arose, indeed, out of the smoking ruins of the 
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English churches and coaventa. Scandinavian kinga a; 
warriors were frequently baptized during their Viking < 
peditioQs; and it was English priests who proctain 
the doctrines of Clu^tianity on the plains of Denmarka 
iu the rocky valleys of Sweden and Norway. Many of I 
first bishops in the North were of English extraction, a 
even the style of the ecclesiastical edifices attested t 
powerful influence of wealthy England. The more i 
vanced cultivation of science and art iu general whi 
prevailed there, communicated itself in many directiooB 
the countries of Scandinavia; where it certainly at 
tributed, just as much as the great emigrations, to weak 
heathenism, and thus, both in a religious and poUti< 
point of view, to found a new and better order of things. 

But for whatever benefits Denmark and the North I 
ceived in this manner from England, thoy did not &11 
yield a full equivalent. It cannot reasonably be reprooob 
to the Danes e.iLcSusively that, in order to obtain settl 
ments in England, they made their way with fire ai 
sword, for this was no more than all other conquerors, a 
particularly the Bomans and Anglo-3asons, hod doi 
before them. With regard to bloodshed, and acts 
violence and destruction, the Anglo-Saxon conquest 
England exceeded rather than fell short of the Danish, 
annihilated the civilization which had been so widi 
disseminated there by the Romans, and siibjugated or i 
pelted the older inhabitants in the most frightful majin 
It is the circumstance of the Danish expeditions havii 
taken place at a far later time, when the monks wn 
chronicles, and when on the whole history was more c 
cumstantial, that has alone contributed to place the Dani 
L (expeditions in so prominent and so hateful a light. 

But even the present age, with its severe views, 
scarcely justified in condemning unconditionally the Beg 
dinavian sea-king, who was not instigated solely, or ev 
chiefly, by a savage desire of plunder or murder, but w 
valued deeds of arms, a glorious name, and the joya 
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Valhalla, more than his life, and nho therefore " went lo 
death ■with a laugh." Even with him reh'gion was a spur 
to his achievements in Christiaa lacils. He nas combat' 
ing for his ovm gods, in whom in general he certainly 
lielieved as firmly as most of the Christians of that time 
did in Christ. The ideas, too, which then prevailed re- 
Bpecting conquest, slaughter, and rapine, were altogether 
different from ours. If ihe heathen Viking regarded it as 
sn honour to acquire lands and booty by his sword, the 
same thought wns also clierished not only by the early 
Christians, but throughout ihe middle ages; when Christian 
citizens, noblemen, nod princes contended in mortal com- 
bat, with fire and sword, fur the possession of estates 
and lands. The Christian Anglo-Saxons of those tiroes 
felt no hesitation in secretly massacreing (he Danes 
vho had settled in England; and as many of these had 
iwen conTcrted, one Christian thus murdered another 1 
To dismember general history into a number of uncou- 
liected events, and then to pass judgment upon these 
separately according to our moral feelings, would be an 
infamous act, and more difficult to defend before the 
trihunal of morality than perhaps all the expeditions of 
the heathen Danish Vikings put together. Such a method 
of proceeding would lead to the most confined views of 
history that can possihly be imagined. No correct con- 
ception can he formed of any part of the history of the 
inirld if it be not examined in its due connection, whereby 
both causes and effects become perceptible. Many events, ■ 
which the moralist would otherwise condemn, find in this 
manner both excuse and defence in the superior historical 
necessity that produced them. Viewed in this light, violent 
devastations, which have for a time, perhaps, arrested the 
{■regressive development of a people, will appear to have 
ultimately founded and educed purer and more wholesome 
Wnners and customs. Severe shocks are now and then 
« osoful for the general welfare of a nation as a violent 
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flt of eickness for the heahb of an individua], or atormi 
for the puriBcnl.iou of nn oppressive atmosphere. 

The germ of a higher ciTilization was first implanted 
in the rude and warlike tribes, which then predominated 
throughout Europe, hj the Greeks and Romans. Tho 
bold expeditions of the latter, in particular, introduced the 
Rod sciences into the countries north of the Alps; 
*nd it was from the south that eren the Christian religion 
its progress. But hefore Chriatianity could take 
firm root among tite European tribes, before a reallr 
stale could be founded, it was neuessary that an 
immense revolution should take place. Heathenism and 
barbarism then collected all thoir strength in order to 
destroy Roman [tower and Roman ciTilizfttion. The Boman 
Empire, and with it almost oil tho older states, was ov^.| 
bj the vast imtional migrations ; and a nan at^M 
difTorent population, with which a fresh civilization was ifl 
begin, spread itself over Europe. It was these migrarioO^ 
that brought the Anglo-Saxons into England, after they 
had abandoned their ancient habitations on the south and 
toulh-wost shores of the Bailie ; whence they * 
pelled by the advancing Slavonic tribes of the Wk 
or Vandals. 

Contemporaneously with the diffusion of Chrisdanity 4 

the south and west of Europe, larger Christian stai 

gradually arose, Chai-lemngno had already, about I 

year 800, founded an immense kingdom ; and, in c 

Btrengthen it both against inward disturbances i 

ird attacks, had established apparently durable i 

ttions. Bat as it was too often necessary, in thit 

rly tiroes, to force Christianity on tho people by dint 4 

IS, without seeking any real support for it in their o 

ions and belief— & circumstance that rendered prevnlM 

^^gwftt moral relaxation, and even wickedness— th 

10 fil'"'*"*^^'^ to regard the political instilutiona whi 

B Irom It as aomelhing foreign, which neither ] 
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from themselves, nor poasesBed any intrinsic 
rength. Both Church and State tottered. The whole 
structure of Christian communities was in its weak and 
early childhood ; and it was not till the people had been 
convinced of its necessity, by their calamities and suffer- 
ings, that Christianity was able to gain a really firm 
footing. 

The Christian States were now attacked at once and 
on all aides by the enemies of Christianity, the Ma- 
hometans and heathens. Tlie Saracens, towards the south; 
the Magyars, or Madjarers, tiie forefathera of the Hun- 
garians, towards the east ; and the Northmen towards the 
north and west, all invaded the Christian States. Europe 
long groaned under this terrible scourge. Meanwhile, 
however, separate States grew stronger in tliis combat 
with their exterior enemies ; whilst great tribes of the 
latter settled in the conquered districts, adopted Chris- 
tianity, and mingled with the natives. The destructive 
expeditions which for a time indeed retarded, in certain 
directioDB, the commencements of civilization, ended by 
exhausting all the strength of heathenism, in preparing a 
complete victory for Christianity, and in producing in Church 
and State a vigour hitherto unknown in tliose lands which 
had long embraced the Christian faith. It was now that 
a period was put to the throes which had given birth to a 
new and Christian Europe. The descendants of the law- 
less Vikings became the most zealous charopions of Chris- 
tianity. Tlie Normans, who by degrees had raised them- 
selves to be the ruling people in several of the western 
and southern States of Europe, and had thus brought a 
new and wholesome power to the helm, broke many a 
doughty lance with the Mahometans and heathens. In 
these crusades the knight was now accompanied by the 
troubadour, as tlie Viking formerly had been by the hard 
or Bcald. It was among the Normans in particular that 
the knightly and feudal system developed itself, which was 
of Buch decided importance throughout the midt" 



and the forerunner of the freer and more advanced sUtc 
of society of modem times. 

Under the name of " Normans " arc incloded all lho« 
awarms of Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes, trhich, from tbe 
close of the eighth until far into the eleventh centuiy, 
either laid waste or settled on the eastern and eonthem 
coasts of tlie Baltic:, as well as the coasts of the WMl 
and south of Europe. " Nonnnn " signifies neither toon 
nor less than a man from the north. The Danish con- 
quest of England was therefore just as fully Normanic is 
the conquest, by the Nni^wegians nnd Danes, of a put 
of Frante, called, after ihum, Normandy. Hence ihore 
was a natuml reason why the Daniati conquerors, and 
Svend TveH^ileg in particular, concluded an alliance nith 
the dukes of Normandy, in order that they might find S 
reception among these kinsmen in case they should notbl 
able to make tlicrasolvos masters of England ; and benc«i 
in hke manner. Canute the Great obtained the mta9 
readily the liand of Emma, the daughter of a Nomua 
(nnd consequently nearly related) duke. But hetween tba 
above-mentioned conquests there was this difference, thtt 
the Danioh conquest of England, togetlier with the N(^ 
wegian conquests in Scotland and Ireland, was of iitf 
greater extent, and of quite a different and more extensiTtf 
importance for the British Isles, than the Nomegiim* 
Danish conquest of so small a district as Normandy 
for France. Whilst the Northmen principally brougbl 
thither only a number of powerful chiefs, who, at th« 
eitpenae of the natives, constituted ibemselves in 
imperious feudal nohility, and who afterwards for tht 
most part went over with William the Conqueror int* 
England, in search of still greater feudal poseeBBione, the 
Danish e.tpeditions to and conquest of England were, on 
the contrary, the means of bringing an entirely 
population into a very considerable portion, perhaps even 
the half, of that kingdom. 

All accounts attest what proud and energetic men the 
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Norwegmn-Daoiali Norninus were who BetU«d in Nor- 
mandy, and who a^rwards became the progeuilors and 
founders of the English nobility. The chronicles of that 
time cannot sufficiently pruae their bravery and contempt 
of death, whilst at the same time they highly extol their 
diivBlric spirit. Tn but a short time after their settlement 
inFrance they had readily acquired ils politer manners; and 
not only these, but tliat higher mental cuilj.vation which 
then laiaed the southern countries above those of the far 
north. It was a dietinguiBhiug trait of the N'ormans that 
they very quickly accommodated Lhemgelves to the man- 
ners and customs of the countries where they settled; nay, 
even sometimes quite foi^ot ibeir Scandinavian mother- 
tongue, without, however, losing their original and cbarac- 
teriatic Scandinavian stamp. But what the Xormans 
in particular, with all their French refinement, did not 
lose, wae the ancient Scandinavian feeling of freedom and 
independence. The deecendauts of those powerful chieb 
nho had quitted the hearths of their forefathers because 
they would not suffer themselves to be enslaved by kings — 
and who on their arrival in Normandy, when the question 
was put to them, "What title does your chief hear?" are 
said to have answered, '■ None, we are all equal " — con- 
tinued steadily to maintain their freedom against the 
Norman dukes, and not least so against the despotic 
William the Conqueror, even after he had distributed 
among them the rich estates of conquered England. The 
later English nobility, whose power and influence Wil- 
liam's conquest had thus founded, did not in any way 
degenerate from their Norman forefathers. From the 
earliest period of the middle ages the English barons were 
the stoutest protectors and defenders of freedom against 
ambitious kings ; and it is also their respect for the proper 
liberties of the people that has alone msured to them the 
quiet possession of the power which they still continue 
to retain. The English nobility have in several otlier 
nays preserved to the present time traces of their ancient 







BAKES tK BHOUXD. 

Thus uinong the English nriaUtcntcf we not onlf 
id the old ScaudinaTian title of Jarl. or Eari, which in 
e North itst'U haa given way to the German one of Qrd, 
Greve, bat a Northman will easily discover many charm 
teristic traits thai remind him of his own ancestors, 
truly remarkahle that the love of bodily exercises, g: 
hunting, and horse-raciug, not to Tnention the predilectiM 
for daring sea voyages so strongly prevalent amongst then 
was likewise iDanifested, according to the Sagas or legend 
by the rich and powerful in Iceland, and the rest of tf 
Scandinavian fatherlands. 

Under these circumatances it would, indeed, have htt 

In the highest degree surprising if the Danish' Nor wegit 

Kormniis, who comjuered England at the same period tbi 

tbeir near kinsmen, the Norwegian -Danish Normans, c 

quered Normandy, who had migrated from the nortli f 

the self-samo reasons as these kinsmen, and who i 

subject to the same virtues and vices— if these Norman 

in England alone, I say, should have been barbaroi 

"robbers and plunderers," trampling on and destroyii 

all that was "great and good," whilst their brothers i 

Normandy distinguished themselves by an enrly civiliz 

tion, and particularly by a lively feeling for poetry a 

for a further development both of social and political li 

It must be remembered that the Danish- Norwegian Nol 

Dians, who made conquests in England, did not go tbith( 

'In one great body, but in small divisions, which only b 

degrees, and in the course of about three centuries, settlfl 

themselves in the districts inhabited by the Anglo-Saxon* 

snd that, though far less numerous than the latter, th( 

Trere not only able firmly to maintain their position amon 

but at length even to expel them from a gr•:^at [ 

the country north-east of Wall ing- Street. For this pre 

that the new Scandinavian inhabitants of England, alonf 

with greater physical strength and more martial prowea 

than the Anglo-Saxons possessed, must have been sooa 

-Rble to acquire that skill in the employments of [ 



well as that higher polish and refinement, which in the 
long run could alone insure them the Guperiority and pre- 
ponderance which they enjoyed over the Anglo-Saxons, 
not only in the rural diatricta, but in many towns of the 
north of England ; and secure for them such an influence 
B8 they obtained in England's heat and greatest city, even 
London itself. 

Further, that those Northmen, who hy the Danish 
conquests became the progenitors of a great part, probably 
aa much as half, of the present population of England, 
were just as brave men, and just as great lovers of liberty, 
as their Norman brethren, the ancestors of the Engliah 
nobility ; and that they played a part not much inferior to 
theirs in the development of England's freedom and great- 
ness, a closer esamination will probably place in a clearer 
light. 



Conimen* and KaTigation. 

The Northmen, who in ancient times sailed to foreign 
shores, were far from always being Vikings, bent only on 
rapine and plunder, and the conquest of new possessions. 
They were very often peaceful merchants. The remote 
eituation of Scandinavia, and the dangers which the 
natives of more southern countries pictured to themselves 
as attendant upon a voyage to that ultima Thule and its 
heathenish inhabitants, must in ancient days, when navi- 
gation was very limited, have deterred foreign merchants 
from visiting it regularly, and bartering their wares. The 
Scandinavian tribes, on the contrary, were at that time 
almost the only seamen. From the want of all thai 
belonged to the exterior comforts and conveniences 
Ufa in Scandinavia, the business of a merchant who bar- 
tered the products of the north and south, and who brought 
home with him a knowledge of distant and unknown lands, 
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muale&rly have become a profitable, and, from the dimgerE 
connected with it, an honourable profe§sion. The trading 
voyages of the merchant were not, indeed, held in smdll 
esteem as thoae of the Vikings; yet from the most ai 
times certain established eustoniB were observed i 
north for the proteciiou of merchant vessels ; and i 
merchant nho, as was frequently the case, bad distil 
guished himself by warlike qualities and shrendueaa d 
understaatling, was neither despised in the company i 
Vikings, nor in the King's hall. Even chiefs ot row 
did not regard it as anything di-fhonoumblo ( 
the mercantile profession. Already, in the mo* 
ancient times, a nuraber of trading places were scattered 
round the north, and large annual fairs were held. Onoe 
a year the ships of the merchants assembled [ogether fro 
the nhole of Scandinavia, perhaps even from the t 
nearest situated couutriea, in the Sound of Haleyri, or, | 
colled, Elsiuore. Booths were erected along ti 
shore; foreign wares were bartered for fish, hides, 
valuable furs ; whilst various games, and all sorts 
to erry- making, took place. 

^g the Roman dominion in England, and prt 
bably even in far earlier times, a tolerably brisk com 
raerce appeiirs to have been kept up between Enghu 
and the countries of Scandinavia, especially Jutjar 
VendsysHel, and the districts round the Limfjord ; 
also, as a consequenco of this, genuine Roman antiquitu 
have been dug up at various times. After the conquM 
of England by the Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons, a 
stiU more al'ter the Danes and Xorwegians had begun tl 
settle there, this intercourse became still more frequent 
We may safely assert that, so early as the close of t 
ninth and beginning of the tenth century, a very brial 
trade must have existed between England and the Nortli.1 
^he Scandinavian element was then bo well establishs^I 
it not only did Scandinavian kings reign, and coin.1 
the north of England, but even that e^M 
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tremely important old Sason city. " North-weorig," which 
lay in the very heart of England, waa colled b; tlie Suou 
kings themBelves, on their coins, by the foreign name of 
"Deorabui" (Deorabj, Dyreby. Derby); although this 
name, according to the English chroniclers' own state- 
meate, waa firat given to it by the immigrant Danea. 
Some will even recognise Derby in the name of " Doribi," 
which stands on a coin of King Ethelwulf of the middle 
of the ninth century (837-867). At all events it is a 
certain and remarkable proof of the early and wide-es- 
tended influence of the Scandinavian settlers, even in 
placea for in the interior of the country, that " Deorabui " 
appears repeatedly on coins of King Athelstane (924-910), 
and of his immediate successors. It was this same Athel- 
stane who is said to have visited Scandinavia, where be 
learned the language ; and who aftenvards educated at hla 
court Hagen Adelsteen, the law-giver, who subsequently 
became the first Christian king in Norway. This fact 
also indicates the wide-spread and peaceful connection 
between England and the North, which not long after- 
wards induced the Norwegian King's son, Olaf Trygveson, 
in his treaty of peace with the English king, Etbelred, 
whose lands he had long harried, expressly to sttputate 
for certain rights and privileges in favour of the Scandina- 
vian merchant ships in the English harbours. 

Even in Alfred the Great's time (a.d. 900) the seas and 
lands of Scandinavia were but very little known to the 
Anglo-Saxons; for which reason Alfred, chiefly with a 
view to trade and commerce, sent Ulfsten and the Nor- 
wegian Ottar on voyages of discovery to the Baltic, and along 
the coast of Norway to the White Sea. That according 
to the lawn of his country an Anglo-Saxon merchant ob- 
tained the rank and title of Thane, or Chief, when he had 
thrice crossed the sea in his own ship, suf&ciently attests 
httw desirous the Anglo-Saxon kings were to awaken among 
their subjects, by means of large revrards, a desire for such 
voyages. Subsequently, however, during the expeditions 
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of the Vikings and Normans, when the dangers attending 
long voyages bad become still greater than before for llie 
Anglo-Sftxona, oning to tbe perfecily overwhelming force 
of the Northmeu at aea, the trade, with Standinamtt 
least, must luve cuotinued to remain in the hands of tlit 
Scandinavian merchants ; who, as we learu from the Sagas, 
were continually making voyages, as well from Denmariti 
Sweden, and Norway, as fram the still more distant Ice- 
land, to England, and the other conntriea of the West, 
Wherever the Normans hud won new settlements, Soandi- 
navian merchants likewise established themselves in order 
to maintain a steady connection with their anoient botue. 
It is for this siiiiple cfason tliat we lind in those times bo 
many Danes and Norwegians nettled in the most important 
trading places, not only in England (in London. South- 
wark. Derby. Grimsby, York, Whilby, and other townej. 
but also, as we shall aeo in the sequel, in Ireland and 
in Normandy, where the city of "Rudn," or Boueu, ia 
spoken of as an important place of trade often visited b^ 
the Northmen, 

The Scandinavian merchant vessels brought not onlf 
the wares of Scandinavia to the British Islanda and other 
countries of the West ; they likewise brought merchandiBa 
from the remote East. From the most ancient times, h 
deed, the Northmen had maintained connections with ths 
eastern countries ; which was a natural consequence td 
their having emigrated thence into the North, and left 
friends behind them there. By means of these connec- 
tions, metaU otherwise totally unknown in the North, and 
especially gold, were certainly brought thither at a veiy 
early period from the mountains of the East. Subsequently, 
in the fifth and sixth centuries, when fresh migratianB 
from the East had taken place, a closer connection waa 
opened with the eastern Kuuian Empire, and particularly 
with Constantinople, so that cuius of that empire, and 
other valuables, began to be circulated in the North. 
fcAfter the Scandinavian colonists, too, had conquered king- 
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doms for theniHelves in the countries which now form mo- 
J dem Russia, and taken possession of the dty of Novgorod, 
a regular commercial route appears to have been opened, 
J through Russia, between Constantinople and the Nordi, 
j bj which the Varangiaus passed, who entered as bodj- 
J guards into the service of the Emperors of the East. 
j But as far as regards trade, Novgorod and the Scandinavian 
I colonists in Russia promoted a connection with Asia. 
, which was of far greater extent and importance. 

Before the passage to the East Indies by eea was dia- 
( covered, and particularly before the Genoese and Venetians 
began to trade in the Black Sea and on the coasts of Asia, the 
{ main road from Arabia and the countries round the Cas' 
jpian Sea to the Baltic and Scandinavia, lay through Russia, 
along the great rivers. To judge from the Oriental coins 
found both in Russia and in tfae Scandinavian countries, 
this commercial road must have been used from the eighth 
until far in the eleventh century, when it was broken up 
j by internal disturbances in Asia, and by contemporary re- 
I volutions in Russia and the North. The road ran either 
I from Transoxana (in Turan) to the countries north of the 
I Caspiau Sea, whence the merchandise was then brought 
along the river Volga to the Baltic ; or else from Khorasan 
I {in Iran), through Armeuia, to the Black Sea ; whence the 
, Khazara aud other people again conveyed it up the rivers 
ferther towards the North. How cousiderable this trade 
, must have been may be seen from the numerous hin[» 
I in the Sagas, as well as from the still-existing Arabian 
{accounts of merchants who in those days visited the coasts 
of the Baltic for the sake of trade, where considerable 
trading places, such as Sleswick and many others, ai'e 
mentioned ; but still more than all these, from the very 
great number of Arabian coins that have been dug up both 
io Rossia and Scandinavia. In Sweden, and particularly in 
the island of Gothland, such an immense quantity of these 
been found at various times, that in Stockholm alone 



a bore twenty thousand paNes hsTe been prcMmd, 
pretcnling more ihan a thouMod difTerent dies, uA 
coined in about Beventjr tonms in the eastern and nort 
districlB of the dominions of the (^liliphs. Five-sixtlu of 
them were coined Ijy SBcnanidic Caliphs. Together with tlie 
coins, B great muss of ornaments bos been dug up. nn- 
BiBling of rings and other articlea in silrer, which art 
tingnished by a peculiiir workmaiKthip. On the whole, it 
nppeiirs tliut silver firgt came bj ihis way into ibe NoTth. 
where it was not genorall; circulated before the ninth nA 
tenth ccnluries, and consef]ueDlly at the time when t)i( 
trade with Ambia wns in full activity. 

Thr-fie discovei'iea of Arabian coina iu the north of Enr^. 
but which nro conliiicd to the shores of the Baltic tb»' 
Gerainn Ocean, and the Irish Sea, undonhledly prove thB 
Scandinavia, and particubirly the countries on its eute 
i^oastR, together witli the islands of Gothland, Olnnd. n 
Bornholm, must have been the principal depot for Aiahuui 
merchandise. It was the trade with the East tlut origin- 
ally gave L'onsidemble importance to the city of Visby In 
Gothland : and it was suhsequeuily the Husaian trad* I 
thnt made Viehy, in coi^unction with Novgorod, importaDt I 
tnetnhers of the German Hanseatic league. As long atfl 
the Amhian trade flourished, Gothland was tlie centra of ft I 
very animated trafhc. Even now an almost incredible^ 
number of German, Hungarian, and particularly Anglo- j 
Saxon coins, of tbe tenth and eleventh centuries, is Avg J 
lip in the island. The collection of coina in Stockbolm -l 
comprises an assortment of Anglo-Saxon coins, mostlf '\ 
the product of these discoveries, which, for extent and' 
completeness, surpBsses the greatest coUectiona of the sort , 
even in London and Englnnd. I 

The important and extensive commercial intercomise 
between Scandinavia and England, to which this so de> 1 
cidedly points, can aUo be traced in England itself. ' 
Oriental or Arabian coins, struck in the countries near the 




Caspian Sea, are dug up both in England and Ireland in 
conjunction ■with the very Bsme kind of peculiar eiJver 
rioge, and other ornaments of the same metal, that are 
also found v/itli the Arabian coins in Scandinavia and 
Russia ; nay, they are sometimes dug up, as in Cuer- 
dale, in conjunction with coins of Danish -Norwegian kings 
and jarls ; a fact which still further confirms the opinion 
that thej were brought over to the British Isles by the North- 
men. This connection with Arabia through the counti'ies of 
Scandinavia may probably have brought to England, as well 
I as to the North, such a mass of silver as enabled the Anglo- 
' Saxon kings to mint that surprising number of silver coins. 
which appeals at once in sach forcible contrast t<y the wunt of 
silver in the preceding centuries. The ancient Britons had 
little or no silver before the Boman conquest. The Romans, 
who had lai^e silver mines in Spain, certainly brought 
I silver money with them into the British Islands ; but after 
the overthrow of their dominion, a want of silver again 
prevailed, and continued, as the coins show, until far into 
the eighth and ninth centuries. Silver was consequently in- 
I troduced into England and Scandinavia, generally speaking, 
about the same time ; and there b uudoubtedly far greater 
[ probability that it was brought into these countries in the 
I same way — that is, from Asia through Russia — than that it 
f should have come into England through the Moora in 
I Spain ; of whose caliphs there ore very rarely any coins 
1 found in England, and between whom and the English the 
I intercourse at that period seema to have been but very 
In the treasure found at Cuerdale the rings and 
■ other silver ornaments were for the most part broken, and 
twisted, or even melted, together. Something similar has 
I been observed in the treasure trove in the countries round 
the Baltic, and in Russia. This clearly proves that silver, 
as an article of commerce, was brought from Asia to the 
North, where it was melted and converted into ornaments 
and coins. 

As long as the Norman expeditions lasted, a 
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' whole as long as the Scandinavian supremacy at sea suffice 
to protect the Scandinavian merchants and their s" " 
they continued to make vojages on their own account t 
the countries colonized by the Northmen. Thus 6 
Auglo-SaxoD coins dug up in the island of Gothland i 
dicate a brisk and uuiu term jt ted commerce betsveen Sea] 
dinaviii and England from the time of the Anglo-Saw 
kiug Edgar (959-075) down to the death of Edward tj 
Confessor and the Norman conquest (1066). But from tb 
time, and particularly after the j-ear llOO.there iaaremw 
^ able decrease in the Anglo- Saxon coins found in Gothlam 
which ia a natural result of the interruption of the previa 
I oounection,. through the hostile relations that enail 
[between the deseendants of William the Gonquei 
I and the Scandinavian kings ; who steadily continued 
rovtn of England. Later in the middle a, 
the countries of Scandinavia fell move and more und 
the commercial yoke of the German Haase Towns ; vfhil 
in England, on the contrary, a freer and healthier a 
of commerce was continually developing itself. 
Danish king, Canute the Great, made it a point of tfi 
utmost importance to conclude commercial treaties nit 
various foreign nations ; and the Scandinavian merchant 
settled in England essentially contributed to make thej 
leHgues profitable. Old authors expressly notice the in 
floence of these mercbanis on British trade. We also 
evidence of it not only in their great number, and thd 
weight they possessed in several English towns, — especialjjt 

I London, where they had their own churches, markets, a 
courts of law, and where, as before stated, they even s 
times decided the election of a king, as in the case t 
Harald Harefoot, — but also iu the names of money after- 
wards retained in the English language, as " March " 
"Ora," from the Scandinavian "Mark" and "Ore," 
was a natural consequence that commerce should at tbt' 
Bame time make great progress, as the numerous Soai& 
dinavian settlers in England, and the Danish conquest,' 
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had infused a new and hitherto unkiiuwa life into e*ei>> 
tliiog relating to navigittioa, without wlituL do Animated 
trade coutd have llouriHlied in the BriliBh IiUnda. 

The auuieut Briioas were \>y uu means a M«fariiig 
people. 'He; appear to li&ve conAneil tUi^niseWo* to short 
ooftBtiag rojages between the islAodB. and over the Irish 
and Enghsh channols. They had, therefore, no ticet to 
protect their coeai^ from the attacks uf ihe [tomaua. 
Their vessels consiul^d either of the tmnka of trees hol- 
loaed out, or of anuill frail boata formed of interwoven 
braochea, or nicker-work, covered with hides. The 
Celtic ntttioiia have, on the whole, never been remarkable! 
lor their love of the sea, or of a seafaring life. Ou the 
ivntrary, the; seem to have derived from nature a decided 
BtLtipathy to it; and even to the present day it ie very 
striking to observe how unwillingly their deacendanls ven- 
ture out to eea. They prefer, under all circumstances, ix 
landsman's life, even in remote and barren mountain tracta . 
nay, their disincUnation for everything relating to a «>eu- 
man's life is carried so far that they neglect, in a way 
almost incredible, the rich fisheries on the western coast 
of Scotland, and on the greater part of the coasts of Ire- 
land 1 although, in the last-named country especially, 
famine carries off the inhabitants in shoals. In those \il- 
lages where fishing is carried on to any extent, the inhabi- 
tants are in general descended from immigrant foreigners. 
Thus it is said that the fishermen on the west coast of 
Ireland ore descended from Spaniards ; and, to judge from 
their appearance, the assertion finda some confirmation. 

Nor mere the Anglo-Saxons a seafaring people, in tht 
proper sense of the term. They comprised, it ia true. 
Jutes, Angles, and Frisians ; but the Saioos were the 
most numerous, and the S[L\on dispoailion bus always 
clang to a life ashore. It was natural, however, that the 
art of navigation should gnidually develop itself among tlie 
Anglo-Saxons as they advanced in "civilization and refine- 
ment. But how little they were at home on the sea, even 
of Alfred the Great, is shown by the feeble 
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reBiatance thej were Uble to offer to the Danes. It is tn^^^ 
that Alfred had large ships of nor built iu order to protect 
the coasts; but he was obliged to man Ihem, in part ft^ 
least, with Frisians. We ure further told that these ship^ 
were much larger than tho^e of the Danes. Yet tb^ 
history of the tenth sjid eleventh I'enturies affords no proo^ 
that these ohips were able in the long run to prevent tl 
conquests of the Danes, or that thcj served to increase tl 
Anglo-Saxon skill in searaanuhip. 

Even the Greeks and Romans, however much they d 
tinguishcd themselvts in other ways, as in literature and 
art, did not make any remnrkahlo progress in seamanship. 
Their navigation chiefiy consisted of trips along the 
coast or voyages across the Mediterranean ; and if an 
adventurer was now and tlien bold enough to pass the 
Pillars of Hercules, or Straits of Gibraltar, out into the 
Atlantic Ocean, in order to sail along the west coast of 
Europe to the British Isles, or countries slill farther north. 
it was regarded as a great exploit. Regulor voyages thilbet 
were scarcely known ; nor do the Greek and Roman s 
appear to have been well adapted to keep the sea in ti 
wide and stormy Atlantic. 

It was reserved for a land washed by the waters of tU 
ocean — the Scandinavian North — to build the first 1 
" sea-going " shipB, capable not merely of successfully a 
veying, in calm weather, and under favourable circut 
stances, a solitary daring navigator over the Atlai 
of affording, in spite of storm and tempest, a secvl 
passuge over its enormous waves. It is only by did 
considering how much experience and talent must have 
been eserted, and, above all, how many calculations must 
have been made previous to the building of such a vessel, 
and before the art could be acquired of steering it with 
safety through breakers and in storms, that we shiill per- 
ceive how much it redounds to the honour of Scandinavia 
i ramie these great and most important advances ; 
by founding modem navigation, by exteiiding com* 
intweonrsa to a degree before unlmown, and by 
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lhus unitiag parts of tfae globe nbich were previouil^ 
separated, any be said iu a manner U) have changed the 
boe of the world. 

Even before the lime when the Danes conqiipred Eng- 
land, the Northmen had long possessed large and splendid 
sea-going ships. The Norwegians, in particular, were then 
constantly making voyages across the Atlantic, to the 
Shetland Isles, Iceland, and Greenland; nay, ihey un- 
doubtedly reached the continent of America several times: 
of which Scandinavian and German historical traditions, 
as well as internal probabilities, bear witness. For, first, 
it was a natural consequence that a people who could navi- 
gate the dangerous and ice-bound sea that surrounds the 
coast of Greeuland, and who could establish cousidt>rable 
colonies both iu north and south Greenland — traces of which 
are still preserved by runic inscriptions, ruins of churches, 
and the foundations of numerous houses — should also be 
able to sail to the coast of America, the navigation to 
which was always attended with less danger. And, 
again, it would have been very strange if the Northmen, 
who sailed without a compaas, should always have suc- 
ceeded in reaching Greenland, and never have been driven 
by storms to the neighbouring coast of America. It was. 
besides, just in this manner, according to the statements 
of history, that America was first discovered. It is quite 
another matter whether traces of these early visits of the 
Scandinavians cou^d really be still found in America, 
which there is good reason to doubt. 

The above-mentioned voynges, in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, are suiScient proofs of the excellence of the 
Scandinavian ships. It is not. therefore, to be regai-ded as 
pare esaggeration if the Sagas use strong expressions in 
celebrating the war-ships of that time, particularly the 
galleys, or, as they were called, long ships ; and amongst 
others that magnificent royal vessel " Ormeti hin Lange " 
(the long snake), which bore the Norwegian king, Olaf 
Ti^greson, in the celebrated sea-fight ol SvoVix V^ew 
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Greifawald) in the jear 1000. These long ships 
also called " Dragons," because the stems were frequ 
ornameuted mth carved, and even gilded, images of dn^i 
or else were beheld there ligures of vultures, lions, 
other animals, ornamented with gold. These long ships 
had sometimes crews of several hundred men. Other, and 
partly smaller, ships had different names, such as 
"snekkeu," "harden," " skeiden," " karven," " barken," 
and Geveral others. Both Scandinavian and English 
chronicles dwell on the description of the splendour with 
, which the fleets of the Danish conquerors, Svend and 
[ Canute, were adorned. Magnificent images glittered on 
prows ; the sails were worked, or embroidered, with 
gold ; the ropes were of a purple colour ; and on the top 
the gilded masts sat curiously-carved images of ' " " 
which spread out their wings to the breeze. 

With the exception of very imperfect representatii 
carved on rocks and runic stones, there are i 
in the countries of Scandinavia of these ships of the oh 
time. But the celebrated tapestry at Bayeux, in Normandy, 
on which the conquest of England by the Normans is 
depicted, is a contemporary evidence of the appearance of 
the Normanic ships; and the accompanying «'ood-cut 
taken from it, representing probably the ship in which 
WiJliam the Conqueror himself sailed, will clearly prove 
how splendid they really must have been. Both this and 
the rest of the Norman ships ia the tapestry perfectly 
agree with the contemporary Danish and Norwegian ships, 
jnst as we know them from the Sagas, even to the shields 
hung out along the bulwarks. This, however, is nothing 
more than what one might naturally expect, since the 
Normans and Danes, on the conquest of Normandy, must 
have brought such ships with them, as well as that art of 
ship-building which they afterwards carried to greater per- 
fection. For this, however, they found no models in the 
wretched vessels of the Franks and Bretons. But thi 
[<Bteady connection with the Scandinavian fatherlands. 
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all events ihrougli the Dunes and Nornegions in England, 
communicated to them those improvements in the form 
tmd arrangement of ships which the verf eiteneive ship- 
building of the Nurlhmeit, and their long and nnin- 
tflimpted voyages to Iceland aud Greenland, must gradually 




jl produced. That inSuence on maritime affairs, which, 
nB the nhole, was exercised by the Scandinavian settlers 
in Normandy, showed itself also in the circumstance 
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that Scandinavian names of ships, together with 
maritime terms, psssed into the RomaDce language ; 
inslanee. JlotCe (Dan.. Flaade: Jing., fleet), veree {Dm 
Vrag; En;/., wreck), lord (Dan., Skibaborde, Rand; 
ahip-board), windai {Dan., Vinde, Spil ; Ent/., wii 
mast (Dan., 'Moat; Eng., taast), sigler {Dan., &ei\e ; i 
Mils), esturman (Dan., Stjrmand; Eng., Bteeraman), i 
cAtper {Old Northern, skipn ; Eng., equip}, from wl 
derived the now commonly used French words, i 
Equipage, (and with u3 Danes likewise, eqvipere, Eqyipi 
mester ; Eiii/., master of ordnance.) 

As a consequeoce of the Danish-Norwegian im 
tions, the art of ship-building must also have neceas 
developed iiself in a similar manner in England, i 
eastern and north-weatem roasts the descendants of t 
Vikings had everywhere spread themselves, both by t 
sea and on the rivers. Christianity certainly put an e 
to the life of the Viking. " Sohaner" (sea-cocks) were E 
longer to be found, who scorned " to sleep by the comer a 
the hearth, or under sooty beams." But the Vikings'" 
spirit was not therefore dead. The Scandinavian colonists 
eould never entirely degenerate from their fathers, who hod 
joyfully " ridden on the backs of the waves," and who i 
the icy sen, and on the Atlantic Ocean, had greeted t 
storm only as a welcome friend, which assisted the 
and speeded the merry passage. Among the Vikings w 
many like the Danish chief made prisoner by King J 
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well, and retained him in his hal! 

prisoner. But in a few days the 

again to sea; for it was, the cbr 

possible for him to live on land " . 

of the water.'' The immediate des 

whom a seafaring life 

must have continued to dash through the water, 
when, as in England, they were settled near 
j, During all the internal diasenaitms B.ii 
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wars tkat occujiieil England in t)io flnit renturiM after 
conquest b^ Willkni the Nomuui— and wliii 
(dodiiig more 6milf tngether tbo vitrious Collie. Teutouic, 
and Scandinavian neta wbieh couipMud iu population 
maritime aiTairs of ihe English were uo longer caulined. 
B9 in more anoient timei), only to oumraerce wiib tlie 
aeigbbouriag countries. Through ibe mother coontrieB of 
Scandinavia, and especially Norvaj, tbej continued during 
the earlf pnrt of the middle agw to maintain a lively in- 
tenwnrBe with the distant ScandinaTian rejiublica in l<-«Iand 
and Greenland. But when, in the thirteenth century, the 
ind«pendence of these republics wna overthrown, and they 
iiere placed as tributary countries imder the Norwegian 
crown, the free trade that had previously flourished became 
nmcb more restricted. The consequence of tbia was. that 
the navigation to Greenland from the north decreased more 
and more, until, in the fifteenth century, when the Soaii- 
dinavian population of Greenland had been annihilated by 
sickness and by the assaults of the natives, it entirely 
ceased. What also much contributed to ibis was, that the 
trade which the Northmen themselves carried on with 
Iceland became gradually, and in the fifteenth century was 
almost eutii'ely, although illegally, transferred to the 
English, who mider the guidance of their Scandinavian 
kinsmen had found their way thither. Hull and Bristol — 
which latter place ia named as early as the twelfth century 
as the port for ships from Norway (and Iceland ?) — were the 
two English harbours whence this trade with Iceland was 
carried on. There are even some who think that Christo- 
pher Columbus during bis stay in these harbours, through 
conversations with Iceland navigators, and possibly by a 
ToyE^e to Iceland itself, obtained information of the ancient 
voyages of the Northmen to Greenland and America; 
and that he was thus first completely confirmed in bis 
opinion, that a large and unknown continent must lie iu 
the far west, across the Atlantic Ocean. But even if this 
supposition be unfounded, or destitute as yet of certain 
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^^^^■liisUHical proof, may it not at least be probable 
^^^B-Columbus had heard io some other vny of the Northmi 
^^^H£>nner voyaf^es to Greenland; and that tliis might 
^^^Klttd some inflaence ou the resolution he afterwards foi 
^^^H to set out across the Atlantic on a voyage of discovi 
^^^K towards the 

^^^V But under any circumatances, the regular voyages of 
English to Iceland were certainly connected with the ei 
sequent complete discovery of the New World. They 
served to make them familiar with more 
on the open ocean, and thus essentiaJly conlributed to 
! foster that daring Viking spirit, which they had inherited 

[ from their Scandinavian forefathers, and which in process 

^^^L of time was to become so important in cementing the con- 
^^^V aection between the Old and the New World. No sooner 
^^^f was the tatter a second time discovered than the Vikings* 
I spirit again strongly displayed itself in a renewed form 

among the English people. There was the same lofty 
i tranquillity, the same daring and contempt of danger. 

that characterised the Vikings of ancient times. But 
English seaman had now more experience and kni 
ledge, and quite other nteans were at his disposal than 
ever before existed. He therefore entered on his lii 
Toy^e to the New World with undaunted courage, and not 
only soon became familiar with that ocean which his 
Scandinarian forefathers had ploughed in the remote daya 
of antiquity, but also opened a way to new lands over 
seas before unknown. Thus was established that mari- 
time supremacy which has been one of the most impoi 
props of the wealth aud power of Engb 

kThe first accidental discovery of America by bold 
venturers from the remote north took place so early) 
and under such peculiar circumstances, that neither Scan- 
dinavia nor the rest of the world derived any use or benefit 
from it, After a transient glimpse, the golden treasure 
again sank beneath the waves. It lay, nevertheless, 
flie dispensations of Providence, that the descendant 
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I ART AND LTTEKATUaE. 

of those Scandinavian adventurers should bear i 
undal part ia raising tbe re -discovered treasure, and 
"nmaking it productive for mankind. And liad not tlie 
Somdinavians, by their numerous settlements in the 
Bijlish Islands, engrafted on the population a skill in sea- 
raanehip before unknon-n, together with a daring spirit of 
rise, England, in spite of its fertility, its wealth, 
Md its favourable maritime aituation, would scarcely have 
aocceeded in solving such a problem as that of closely 
■nitling together lands separated from each other by the 
'Atlantic in all its breadth and vastness, 



An and Literature. 

A.1 the period when the Danes were making their con- 
9.tieat8 in the West, art and literature did not occupy any 
Very high position in Europe. The severe shock which 
the fall of the Eoman Empire had given to all the more 
elevated pursuits was still far from being overcome. 
Christian art was in its childhood, and groped its way with 
weak attempts, and imitations of Roman models ; whilst 
literature, coniined for the most part to one-sided theo- 
logical inquiries, or to the inditing of dry and annalistic 
chronicles, could scarcely he said te deserve the name. 

It was, liowever, a natural result of the long- con tinned 
domiciliation of the Romans in France and England, where 
they founded so many and such important works, and 
where Christianity was adopted at a comparatively early 
period, that a taste for art and literature should develop 
itself in no mean degree in those countries ; particularly 
in comparison of the far North, where the Roraons had never 
ruled, and where the darkness of heathenism still rested 
on the people. 
Nevertheless we should be grievously mistaken if we 
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THE BANES IN ENGLAND. 

lagined that the ScandiDavian people vaa at that 
entirely uaritted for the ennobling occupations of art 
literature. It has been before stated that the No! 
men early distinguished tbemselvea not only by 

traordioary skill, for those tiuiea, in the art of 
building, but that they had also developed, preTioualy to 
conquest of England, a taste, ia some respects pecul 
in the manufacture of their ornaments, domestic utene 
and weapons, and which had principally sprung from 
iBcteristio imitations of the Roman and Arabian articli 
commerce brought into the North. The Scandinavian 
tiqnitiea that are dug up, belonging to the older period,! 
That is called " the age of bronze," as well as those 
tile latest times of heathenism, or " the iron age," may 
the whole, with regard to form and workmanship, be c 
ranked with contemporary objects of a similar kind m 
factored in England, France, or Germany. The Sagas, n 
over, state that the carving of images was sometimes 
skilfully practised in the North ; and the English chronicl 
which depict in such glowing colours the splendidly 
figures on the prows of the Danish or Scandinavian 
confirm the truth of these statements. InOIaf Paaa' Hall, 
Bjarderholdt, in Iceland, the walls were even adorned 
whole rows of carvings, representing the ancient gods, 
their exploits. On the other hand there could naturally 
as yet be no possibility of erecting such buildings in the 
North as those which the spirit of Christianity had already 
produced in other countries. 

But no sooner were the Normans from Denmark 
Norway setfled in Normandy, and converted to Chi 
anity, than they began to manifest a lively desir 
erect splendid buildings, and particularly chnrches and 
monasteries. Scarcely had the first violent revolutions in 
that country been brought to a close when there sprang up 
8Qch a number of great architectural works among the 
Normans, that Normandy can stiil show more such monu- 
ments of art, of the eleventh century, than any other dia- 
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trict of Fmnce. After William's couquest of Eugland, 
tlie Normans also fouuded there a somewhat peculiar style 
of buUding. nhich, though ouly a branch of the Byzan- 
tine- Gothio, or a further development of the older Sason, 
CoHslantly beare in England the name of " Norman." 

Previous to the Norman eonijuest, the Danes settled in 
England were naturally unable to influence, in a like de- 
gree, the style of English arolilleotural works. Their sway 
tJiere was botli too short atid too unsettled for such a pur- 
;yas6: not to mention that the Danes had still much to 
leom &om the Anglo-Saxons in the art of building ; for 
ihe latter had long been Christians, and were be^^ides 
settled in a country possessing abundant remains of the 
magnificent architectural works of the Romans. Never- 
theirs it is not iucredible that severni of the many 
ehurehes and couveuta then and eubseiiueiitly erected by 
Danish princes and chiefs, and especially in the northern 
pirta of England, but which are now for the roost part either 
rebuilt, or have entirely disappeared, may have borne the 
Btamp of their Scandinavian origin. We are led to this 
opinion by the ruling inclination manifested by the ancient 
Northmen to let their own conceptions pierce through, 
even in their imitations of foreign objects, Numerouaand 
contemporary evidences in England itself also sufficiently 
prove to what a remarkable extent the Danes must have 
devoted themselves to peaceful occupations, long before the 
Norman conquest, lu these, indeed, which relate to only 
u single branch of art, the Anglo-Sii\oua were their 
teachers ; still they will show that the Danes were neither 
wanting in a natural capacity for art, nor in faculty or will 
for its further development. 

It has been stated before that the Danes, previously to 
the conquest of England, were unacquainted with the art 
of coining money. At most they only imitated the By- 
zantine coins by fabricating the (so-called) " Bracteates, " 
which, however, were stamped only on one side, and were 
for the most part used merely as ornaments. But the art of 
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coining was very ancient iu England. It naa customi^^*- 
among tbe Anglo-Saxons for the coiners to put tb^^ 
names on the coins struck hy them. The quantity » 
Anglo-Saxon coins that has in the course of time bee^^ 
found and examined, has afforded an opportunitj fo^ci 
inspecting and comparing a considerahle number of namec-^ 
of coiners in England, especially from the eighth incz: 

ninth centuries until far inio the ihiileenlh. About Ed 

ward the First's lime, the names of the cuiners were nc^ 
longer suffered to occupy so conspicuous ft place on the* 
coins as previously. 

In the eigiitii and ninth centuries the names of tbese 
coiTiera are purely Anglo-Sajion, But in the tenth century, 
and especially after the year 1150, pure Danish or Scandi- 
navian names begin to appear; for instance, Thurmodi 
Grim, under King Edgar (950-UTG); Bafn. Thurstan, 
under KingEdward (975-976); Ingulf, Hafgrira. and others. 
These Scandinavian names are more particularly found on 
coins minted in the northern part of England, or at all 
events in the districts that were early occupied by the 
Danes to the north-east of Wallinga Stnet. Hut under 
King Ethelred the Second (079-11)13), who contended bo 
long with Svend Tvesltjag and Canute the Great (and con- 
Bequently, therefore, before the conquest of England hy 
tbe Danes was completed), such a number of Scandinavian 
coiners arose all at once, in consequence of the rapidly-in- 
creasing power of the Danes, that the names of forty or 
fifty may be pointed out on coins of Ethelred alone that 
have been found iu different parts of England. During 
the Danish dominion, Scandinavian names naturally appear 
no less frequently on the coins of Canute tbe Great and 
Harald Harefoot ; nay, even after the full of the Danish 
power, they are to be met with, in almost the same number 
as before, on coins of the Anglo-Saxon king, Edward the 
Confessor (-f a.d. lOOfl). 

The following table exhibits, from the coins themselves, 
a list of fifty names of Danish-Norwegian i 
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Engkiiil thfit appear most frequeutly !roro OTO to 106S ; U 
iu that periud which embiiiced. as well aa immedktfiljpK' 
ceded and folluwed, the Danish dominion: together Atb 
the names uf i!ie places in vhich the respective coiiia *W* 
minted. We must remember, besides, that there must )tt,i* 
been several coiners of the same name at one aud Cb* 
same time. Thus, for instance, we find coins of EtheKe^ 
bearing the name of " As-" or " Oscjtel," though taiatfi^ 
in cities so far distant from one nuother as Exeter, I.ond09>< 
Cambridge. Leicester, and York. Again, as it is nowhsf*' 
staled tliftt " Arnejtel," for instance, who was coinsr i* 
York under King Etbelred, wiis the same man as Edwar' 
the Confessor's coiner in tliat tity, it is clear ibat tha fift; 
uaraes here given might very easily have belonged U 
ninety or a hundred different persons; yet they are but ■( 
selection from a greater iiuniLor, The same difficulty^ 
however, occurs with these names as in tlie previous oon- 
sidemtion of the Scandicaviau names of places aud of t^ 
popular language : namely, that owing to the great Bimi- 
larity between the Snxon aud Scandinavian tribes in an- 
cient times, it is often almost impossiblo to decide ydih 
certainty what is escluaively Saxon and what Scandinavian, 
But at all events, the annexed list contains, at most, hardly 
more than a couple of names that miglil have been curreut 
in Saxon England before the Danish conquests. 

Although this list cannot make any pretensions to com- 
pleteness, still it will prove, even in its present form, Uiat 
these Scandinavian names exist on coins from places in the 
most distant parts of England, both south aud north of 
Watlinga-Strtet; as well as from those most essentially 
Anglo-Saxon cities, Exeter, Winchester, Wilton, Lewes, 
and London, From this last circumstance, some might, 
perhaps, contend that Scandinavian names were frequently 
borne by Anglo-Saxons, who in one way or another were 
related to the Danes ; and in this respect one might cits 
the instance of the Anglo-Saxon Earl Godwin, whose sons — 

^iblj by a Danish wife — were called Harald and Srend ; 
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i'it migbt consequently be argued, that thti proof ad- 
duced from these Scandioavian names of the Danish ca- 
pacity for etill in art is not sufficiently conclusive. 

It cannot of course be denied that the Anglo'Saxons. in 
whose veins tliere was a mixture of Scandinavian blood, 
Bometimes bore Scandinavian names. But as a rale, ihe 
names that have been cited must have belonged to Danos 
or Northmen, and their immediBte descendants. It is well 
known that the Danes were settled everywhere in England, 
even in the southern cities, particularly those just cited ; 
and that, too, in considerable numbers : as, for instance, 
in Exeter, where in later times there was a St. OJave's 
Church; in Winchester, which obtained -a Scandinavian 
" Husling ;" not to speak of London. This alone affords 
& natural explanation why Scaudinarian coiuera should be 
found in the south of England ; but we should further 
observe, that those names of coiners about which there 
might bo most doubt are found to the north-east of 
Watliuga-Strtet. The preceding tabular view will clearly 
prove that they occur especially in the old Danish 
part of England, in the five Danish fortified towns, and 
in York, The two cities, Lincoln and York, which, ac- 
cording to the statements of history, had, in the eleventh 
century, a very numerous, if not preponderating, Scandi- 
navian population, are remarkable for having the greatest 
number of coiners with Scandinavian names. Some of 
these names are so peculiarly Scandinavian, that we cannot 
without difliculty assume them to have been borne at that 
time by Anglo-Saxons. Such are " Othia " ^Afiglo- Saxon, 
Woden) and ■'Thor;" names that did not sound well in 
the ears of Christians : also " Northman " and " Ustman," 
or "Oetjnan," by which the Anglo-Saxons designated the 
Norwegians Bud Danes, who came from the North and 
East. " Ostraan," aspecinlly. was an appellation commonly 
given by the inhabitants of the British Isles in those times 
lo the Scandinavian tribes that dwelt to the east of them, 
ipng other oames, those of " Colgrim" and " Valrefenn " 
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may be noticed as frequently appearing, and as peculiar lo 
Lincolnshire, a district occupied in such great numben 
by the Danes. Names of birds appear on the whole to haTB 
been often assumed in the old Danish part of England, 
Thus in York we find a " Ricfn," or " Ravn " (Raven) ; 
"Siafucl." "Sfflfiihd," or " Sofugl " (Seafowl); "Swan" 
or "Svane" (Swan); and " Winterfugl " (Winterfbwl). 
Strangely enough, there also appears a "Sumrfugl" 
(Summer-fowl) as the name of a coiner, who minted coins 
for the Danish-Norwegian king Magnus the Good, in 
Odenaee; and as English coiners wore at that time em- 
ployed in Denmark, this Sommerfngl perhaps came over 
from the north of England. It was, indeed, quite nataral 
that Denmark and the rest of the North should procare 
their earliest coiners from Danish North- En gland, where 
there were plenty of them of Scandinavian origin. The 
English names found on ihe oldest Scandinavian coins 
(of the first half of the eleventh century) are conFJequently 
by no means universally Anglo- Saxon, hut often Scandina- 
vian ; as Svein, Thorbaem (Thorbjtirn). Kctil, Thorkil, Othin, 
Thorstein, Thurgod, Thord, and others. It is romarkftble, 
that the names of " Sumerled " and ■' Winterled," answering 
to those of Sommerfugl and Winterfugl, were also found at 
that time in York. Another remarkable name is that of 
" Widfara " (the far-travelled), which seems to indicate 
either that its bearer had come from a great distance, or had 
made long voyages. 

These Scandinavian names, which, as I have said, are just 
as frequent on coins minted immediately after, as on those 
Htmck during, or just previously to, tho Danish-English 
kings' dominion, by no means ceaao vrith Edward the Oon- 
fesBor (4- 106C). During Harald Godvinsiju's short reign, 
we further meet with Outhgrim. Snaebeom (or Sneeb- 
jiim), Spraceling (Sprakeleg). Thurcfl. Ulfcetel, &c. ; nay. 
even after the Norman conquest, and as long as it was 
customary to place the coiners' names on the coins, Scan- 
dinavian names may be recognised. Thus, under William ■ 
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the Conqueror { + 1087) we find Colsvegen, TLor, Thur- 
Qnm, Jestaa (Jostein or Eisteiu, JustAa Rud JustegenI, 
^word, Thorstan; under Henry the First (1100-11851. 
<mtel (Ketil), Runoebi (RynkeLj), Spracheling, Wiiiterled ; 
under Stephen (+ 1154), Eriuus, Siward, and Svejn ; and 
under Henrj the Second (+ 1189), Aehetil (Askelil), 
Colbrand, Elaf, Raven, Svein, Thuratan, and others, A 
great number of these names appear in connection with 
towns in the north of England ; aud we have thus a new 
and instructive proof that the remarkable influence of the 
Oanisb element in England, and especiiiUy in the northern 
part, before the Norman conquest, was not entirely lost 
afUr that conquest had long been completely effected. 

Coi^idering the distant period in which the Danish 
conquests in England fall, it is fortunate that we can 
obtain so many palpable evidences of the state of domeetic 
MTilization as these coins afford ; and more will assuredly 
follow from the discovery of others hitherto unknown. 
These coins prove much, and justify us in inferring still 
more. They place, as it were, before our eyes, the 
eBTnestness with which the Danish Vikings, and the rest 
of the colonists in England, must Lave applied themselves 
shortly after their settlement, to rival the Saxons in art, 
and to retrieve what they had neglected in this respect. 
In like manner, there is every reason to believe that they 
muBt have devoted themselves with no less zeal to other 
peaceful occupations which they had already cultivated in 
their own native homes ; and that thus they must have 
also preserved and cherished in England, both in war and 
peace, that love for poetry and history, which flourished in 
the homes of their ancient forefathers, and which, on the 
whole, harmonized bo completely with the heroic life of the 
olden times in the North. It was not natural that the 
deep desire which filled the Northman to enjoy posthu- 
mous fame in chronicles, and in the songs of the poets — 
which left him no peace at home, but drove him out to sea 
on daring expeditions — should immediately desert bini 
G 9 
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because he faad removed to s foreign soil. It is expressly 
related of the NormHiis thai ihey cherished eloquence and 
poetry in a high degree, and Ihut thej were accustomed to 
eulertain their guests witli sonpa aud legends. Scendiitft- 
vian bards, especiRlly from lecland, continued to visit the 
ScandiuRvian colonists in France, as well as in the Drilish 
Islos. As court- iiiinatrels. they were in constant atten- 
dance upon the Scandinavian princes in Scotland, Ireland, 
and England. Their office partly nas, to entertain the 
warriora with lays of past exploits in the North ; and, 
partly, to accompany the chiefs on their warlike e:(pedi- 
tions ; that tbey might, as eye-witnesses, be able to sing 
their heroic deeds, and by tliese lays convey to the 
North a knowledge of wbat passed among tbe Scandina- 
vian colonists in the weslera regions. When we add 
that tbe Scandinavian kings, as, for instance, Canute the 
Great himself, practised at times the art of poetry, it will 
be easily perceived in what high honour tJie lard and hij^ 
lays must have been held. 

But it lay in tbe nature of things that a pure Scandiq| 
vian poetry could not grow up either among the Noni 
in France, or their Danish kinsmen in England. For tb« 
development of such a poetry it was necessary that they 
should preserve their Scandinavian natiouality intact. 
But it .is well known, that a foreign education and re- 
finement soon caused them to abandon their belief in Odin, 
as well as many of the habits and customs which they bad 
inherited from their forefathers. Of the change that 
took place in them nothing bears stronger evidence than 
tbeir mother tongue, which, by degrees, lost more and 
more of its characteristics, and at length passed entirely 
into the modem French and Engliah languages. 

The old predilection for poetry which the Normans 
brought with them from the North, was reflected in many 
ways in their foreign refinement. Of all France, Noiinandy 
was tbe country where most hislorical and ivarlike songs 
were heard, The Normans sang them in battle, and d^ 
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lired from them a sort of iaspirattot). Before the battle 
of Hastings, William the Conqueror's Lard, Tuillefer, 
recited sougs about Charlemagne, Roland, and oibers, to 
the Normau host, to cheer and enliven the warriui-s after 
the old Scandinavian fashion; just as Thormod Kol- 
brnnaskjald, before the battle of Stiklestad, in Nonvay, 
(1030), eaug the far-femed Bjarkemaal. When the poetry 
of the Troubadours of Provence l>egan to spread it- 
self thronghout France, it found another home in Nor- 
mandy; where it so peculiarly d<;veloped itself, that the 
French troubadour poetry is generally divided into two 
principal kinds, the "Provencal" and the "Norman." 
Even in Italy, where the Normans conq^uered fresh king- 
doms, their peculiar poetry had a perceptible and important 
influence on the development of the art. 

In England, likewise, there arose, partly as a conse- 
quence of the Danish and Norman conquests, a particular 
kind of composition which, in England, is called Anglo- 
Danish and Anglo -Norman, That all poems of tliis sort 
were written by Danes or Normans, 1 do not venture to 
aaeert, All that is meant is, tbat they were partly pro- 
duced by the Danish and Norman wars; and that, partly, 
they were the expressions of the new adventurous and 
knightly spirit, which, through the Danish -Norman ic con- 
quests, became prevalent in England. Some of the most 
celebrated of them are romances about "Beowulf," "Have- 
lock the Dane," and " Guy, Earl of Warwick," In the 
oldest romances, which are composed of the same mythic 
materials as our Scandinavian Edda eongs, and some of the 
Sf^as or legends, adventurous combats against dragons, 
serpents, and similar plagues, are celebrated ; whereas, in 
the later romances of the age of chivalry, warriors ore sung 
who had fallen in love with beautiful damsels far above 
them in birth or rank, and whose hand and heart they 
could acquire only by a series of brilliant adventures and 
exploits. Valour, which before was exerted for the wel- 
all, and for the honour that accompanied il, now ob- 
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tained a new object and a. new regard, and that was — love. 
The healhen poeraa of the Scimdinai-ian North are all con- 
ceived in the selfsame spirit ; and it is therefore not alto- 
gether unreasonable, perhaps, to recognise in this etriking 
agreement traces of a Scaudinavian influeDce on English 
compositions. In later times, and down to the middle ages, 
this influenco is still more clearly apparent in the before- 
mentioned ballads, or popular soDgs (p. 89), which are 
only to be found in the northero, or old Danish, part ot 
England, and which betray euch a striking likeness to 0«ki 
Scandinavian national bulluda. ^ 

The Danes in England do not appear to have occupied 
theroaelvea with any compositions that can be properly 
called historical ; at all events all remains of Eui:h com- 
position have disappeared. It is related of the contemporary 
Normans in France, that, down to the days of William the 
Conqueror, they devoted themselves more to war than to 
reading and writing. This, however, is not surprising, 
since even the Anglo-Saxon elei^ in Alfred the Great's 
time, according to that monarch's own statement, were so 
ignorant and so unaccustomed to literary oocupaijons, that 
exceedingly few of them could read the daily prayers in 
English, much less translate a Latin letter. Even if we 
should admit that the Danes in England, by reason of 
their earlier and more extended settlements there, bad 
t somewhat better opportunities for study than the Noi 
\ in Normandy, still there is not sufficient ground to suppoaV 
I that they wrote any other chronicles than such dry annals 
s some few monks, and other learned men of thut time, 
imposed, The reason of this seems partly to have been 
because they preferred preserving the remembrance of 
important events in historical lays; and partly, because 
neither their national nor political development could pro- 
ceed in a foreign land with such freedom from all ad- 
minturo, and in such tranquillity, as to allow of more im- 
portant historical works, and especially in their mother 
tongue, being produced among them. 



In Icelaad, on the contrajy, where a great number 
of tie most powerful and alirewdest of the healhens of 
Norway sought, after the year 870, a refuge against spiri- 
tnal and politicot oppression, and where they founded a 
republic which retained its independence for centuries, the 
Scandinavian spirit obtained a free fiKld. Not only did 
the old bardie lays, and the remembrance of the deeds of 
former times, continue to live among the Icelandic people, 
but new bards arose in numbers, who, spreading them- 
selves overthe whole north of Europe, returned " with their 
breasts full of Sagas." There also speedily arose in Iceland, 
immediately after the Viking expeditions, and altogether 
independently of any external inBuence, an historical Saga 
literature in the old Soaudina^ian tongue, which, viewed 
by itself, is, from its simplicity and eleratiou, extremely 
remarkable, but which, when compared with the contempo- 
rary dry Latin monkish chronicles and annals in the rest 
of Europe, is truly astonishing. The Edda songs, the 
purely historical Sagas, the historical novels, and other pecu- 
liarly bold and original productions of the Icelandic litera- 
ture, in an age when the European mind was singularly 
contracted, form, in the intellectual world, manifestations 
of the same thorough individual freedom, which stamped 
itself on the arms, endeavours, and whole life of the hea- 
then Northman. 



Section XII. 

Ecdeaiiutical and Secular AriBtocracy. 

The supposition that the Danes in England devoted ihem- 
selfes to study both earlier, and to a greater extent, than 
the Normans hi France, is not founded only on loose con- 
jectures. The English chronicles of the earlier middle 
ages contain traces of the Danes Laving not unfreguently 
entered intn the English Church, in which they some 
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times obtained the higlieat prefenneut. On this p<niit 
we still possess an importaDt source of iiifonsatioD, which 
has, besides, the advantage of being for the most part 
contemjiorary with the events and circumstaDces which it 
elucidates. This consists of a conKiderable qimntilf of 
letters and diplomas issued by Itings.bishops. and other lead- 
ing men in England, from about the year 600 to 1060. 
These documents, which have lately been collected and 
published bya gentleman celebrated for historical research, 
Mr. J. M. Kemble, (under the title of "Coden Diplomati- 
cus iEvi Saxonici,"' vol, i.-vi., London, I839-184S, 8vo,) 
more especially regard the southern and midland parts. 
England, as unfortunately the greater part of the lei 
relating to the north of England are lost. Neverllii 
those that remain, taken in conjunction with the clironicloB, 
ailbrd valuable information, both respecting the Danish 
clergy in the south-east of Euglind, and their rliSusion 
throughout that country. 

In the centre of the east coast of England, in Lincoln- 
shire, and near the Wash, stood in the Anglo-Saxon times 
the large and famous conrent of Croyland, or Crowland, 
dedicated to St. Guthlac. It was built upon an island, 
and so protected on the land side by the vast morasses 
which in those times covered the districts nearest the 
Wash, that it was a sort of natural fortress. According 
to the chronicles of the convent, compiled by one of the 
abbots in the eleventh century, it was governed, ehortJy 
after the year 800, by an abbot of the name of Sivnrd ; 
in whose time there is also mentioned in the convent a 
priest (presbyter) named •' Turstan," and a monk " Eskil" 
(Askillas raonachus). In the same ancient chronicle are also 
recorded several deeds of gift, which possibly, with regard 
lo the rights conveyed to llie convent, may have been 
furies of the times, but which, at all events, so far aa 
frds the names of persons and places mentioned in 
k, must be perfectly correct and trustworthy ; since 
^rectness in these particulars would have easily led to 
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the discoveJ7 of the intended frauds. These deeds mention, 
between the jears 800 and 8&>i, amongst the benefactors 
of the convent, three viscounts in Lincolnshire, " Thorold " 
(or Thurold), " Norman," and " Sivard ;" and also 
" Giymketil " and *' Asketellua " (or Asketil). who wn^ 
cook to the Mercian king Vighif. Lastly there appear 
(particularly in the jear 833) tho following names of 
places: — Langtoft, Asuuiktoft, Gerntborp, Holbeck, Pynce- 
bok, Laithorp, Badby, and Kyrkeby. 

The names of persons in the convent, and of places about 
it, here cited are all, perhaps, or at most with a. single 
exception, of undoubted Danish or Scandinavian origin. 
They not only prove that, even long before the treaty 
between Alfred the Great and the Viking King Gudrum 
or Gonn, which in the year 879 secured to the Danes 
their conquests on the south-east coast of England, and 
therefore, more than one hundred and fifty years before 
Canute the Great's time, the Danes really had such a 
footing round the Wash that they could give their villages 
Danish names, and were governed by their own chiefs: 
hut they likewise indicate the remarkable fact, that at 
least a great number of these Danes must have been 
already Christiana, since they had villages with churches 
(Kyrkeby) and gave landed property to a convent, in 
which we find both Danish monks (Eskil and Thurstan), 
and a Danish abbot (Sivard.) It was about the same 
time that the Jutland king, Harald KI^, was baptized, 
together with his whole suite, during a sojourn with the 
Emperor Ludvig, at Ingelheim, near Mayence, in the 
year 826. This christening of Danish men abroad, in 
Germany and England, was the beginning of the subse- 
quent introduction of Christianity into the Scandinavian 
North. 

The genuimmess of the above-men lioned Scandinavian 
names is placed beyond all doubt by the circumstance that 
similar names appear in other documents connected with the 
historyofCroylandat the same period, or the ninth century. 
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In the year 867, alarms of Danish-Norwegian Vikings 
landed on the east coaat of England, and the Cbrisdaat 
who then lived there, whether Danes or Anglo-Saxons, as 
well as their churches and conYents, sufi'ered from the 
ferocity of these heathens. After a great battle in Ijn- 
TOlnshire, in which, however, the heathens lost thre6 of 
their kings, whom they buried in a plaoe afterwards oaUed 
" Trekyngham ■' (the three kiugfi' home), they marcbsd 
E^ainet Croylaud. In viun did the Chriatians seek tt>' 
arrest their progress. In a battle near the convent 
of the Christians fell, and ainougt^t them " Toll 
"Tule," who had previously been a knight, hut who hll 
now entered the cloisters of Croytand, The VildngB 
Btonned the convent, and committed a terrible maaBBora. 
Their king, '■ Oskytjl," cut down the abbot before ths' 
altar ; after which the convent was plundered and deatrojrE ' 
The Danish Viking Jarl Sidroc. or Sigtryg, saved a b(^^ 
called Turgor (Thorgeir) from this massacre, who 
wards escaped to the neighbouring convent of Ely, 
gave an account, which is still preserved, of this lenibte.l 
devastation. Meanwhile, however, the convent of Elj, 
aa well as that of Medehamstede (Feterborov^h), 
plundered and deatrojod by the Vikings. 

Amongst the monks then killed in Crojland, wo m»y 
cite from the chronicle, the prior, Asker, and the friars 
Grimketulus (Grimketil) and Agamundus (Amund); and 
among the few saved, Sveinus or Svend: — names which, 
not less than Tule and Thorgeir, indicate a Danish ori- 
gin. Men of Banish extraction continued in the following 
centuries to play a considerable part in the history of tias 
and of the neighbouring convonts. A Dane named '■ Thnfr 
alan " is said to have rebuilt that of Ely ; and another niMij 
of Danish family, " Turkeiul " (Thorketil), certainly i»-' 
built Croylaud. Thorketil, who (it is stated) was neatly 
related to the royal Saxon family, had previously distin- 
guished himseK both as a warrior and statesman. In the 
battle of Brunanborg be commanded the citiKens of Lon- 
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don who were in Athelataue's army, and during a long 
isries of years was chancellor to several kings. Subee- 
quently, however, he took the vons of the convent, snd 
governed Croylaud vith honour, as abbot, till his death 
in the year 975. 

It is, indeed, very striking to observe how many abbots of 
Danish origin governed the convent of Croyland from ihe 
ninth to the twelfth century. Sivard and Thorketil have 
been already mentioned. Thorketil was succeeded by two of 
his relations, both named Egelrik ; and after tJie death of 
the last of these in 99S, followed an abbot with the pure 
Danish or Scandinavian name of " Oscytel." This Asketil 
had long been prior of Croyland before he became its 
abbot, which be continued to be till his death in the year 
1005. To what esteut Asketil'a immediate successors 
were Danes is at least very uncertain, as they Iiave Anglo- 
Saxon names. During the invasions of the Danish kings. 
however, the convent was at times suspected of being 
in league with the Danea. Caimto the Great is said to 
have presented a chalice, and his sou Hardicauute hit; 
coronation mantle, to Croyland. Other Danes also made 
Bimilar gifts to that convent. In the year 1053 it again 
bad an abbot with the Danish name of Ulf ketil {Wullie- 
tulus) ; and, what is very significant, after the Norman 
conquest, the swampy distriots round it became places 
of refuge for the Danes and Anglo-Sasons who had 
in vain fought the lust battle for freedom against the 
victorious and adrauciug Norman conquerors. One of the 
chief leaders in this battle was the Jarl Valthiof, a sou of 
the far-famed Danish Jarl, Sivard Digi'O {Eng. Sivard the 
Stout) of Northumberland. Valthiof, it is expressly stated, 
was one of Croyland's best benefactors and protectors. 
Subsequently he made his peace with William, but was 
At last executed by that monarch's directions, and imme- 
diately buried at Winchester. Nevertheless the abbot 
Ulfketil, together with liis monks, obtained permission to 
convey Valthiof s body to Croyland, where many miracles 
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were soon performed at the ahrioe of the innocent 

murdered martyr of freoilom. Exasperated probably 
this, Eis well ae by the refuge which their opponents foi 
in and about Croylaud, the NormanB inflicted many i 
ties on it, and at length deposed the abbot Ulfketi 
-was succeeded by an Englishman with the Scandi 
name of " Ingulf." to nhom we are indebted for having 
indited the ancient chronicles of the convent. 

The close connection of Croylaud with the Danes, 
well as its Danish monks and abbots, was a natural 
consequence of the convent's being situated in Lincoln- 
shire, a part of England which was pretty nearly the 
earliest and most numerously occupied by tliem. Satis- 
factory reasons certainly esist even to justify us in 
calling this convent peculiarly a Danish one. In conse. 
quence of its size and importance, it is highly probable 
that it was one of the principal places whence the Danish 
settlers in England derived their civilization. In thia 
manner Croj-land answers in England to the convent 
of Beo in Normandy (from the Danish Bmk, a small 
rivulet), founded by the Northmen, and afterwards very 
celebrated; which also seems to have been one of the 
most impoitant nurseries for the diffusion of a higher 
Christian and intellectual cultivation among the Scandina- 
vian colonisls in Normandy. 

The very remarkable evidence which the history d 
Oroyland affords of the Christianity of the Danes in 
land so early as the ninth century, is, however, by nkl 

1 soUiaiy. Before the treaty concluded betwf 
Gorm (Gndrum) and Alfred in the year 878, the form* 
had already been converled, and received at his baptisi 

e of Athelstane. In a somewhat later treaty con- 
cluded by the same King Gorm with Alfred's successor 
Edward, it is assumed that there must long have been 
Christians among the Danes settled in East Anglia, and 
that they had at all events allowed the ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions to exist unmolested among them. In the yeot 
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~B90 there waa in Northumberland a king called Gutlired 
(Gutfred, Godfred?). a son of the Danish king Hardica- 
nute, of whom it is stated that he extended the hishopric 
of Durham, and conferred on it cousiderahle rights and 
privileges, which even nt the present day distinguish that 
see above all others in England. The coins of Danish- 
Norwegian kings minted in the north of England in the 
ninth and first half of the tenth century (as mentioned at 
p. 4S), also indicate an early conversion to Christianity ; 
as they show both the cross, and frequently also parts of 
the Christian legend: " Domiuus, dominus, omnipotens 
ie% mirabilia fecit;" or, "The Lord, the Lord, the -\I- 
mighty King, hath performed wonderful things." 

About the year 940, Christianity must, on the whole, 
have bad a firm footing among the Northumbrian Danes. 
It would otherwise be inespiicable bow, in the wars which 
Edmnnd waged at tliat time with the Danish king Anlaf, 
or Olaf, in Northumberland, even the Archbishop of York, 
" Wulfstan," should have sided with the Danes against the 
Anglo-Saxons. Wulfstan subsequently, in the year 943, 
negotiated a peace between Olaf and Edmund, whereby the 
latter ceded the country east of Watlinga-Stifet to Olaf. 
In this treaty a great man, of Danish extraction, took 
part on the Anglo- Saxon side; namely, Odo, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, whose father was a Dane who had fought 
in the host of the Vikings against Alfred the Great. One 
rnigbt almost be led to believe that Wulfstan himself was 
of Danish origin, and that hia name was only the Anglo- 
Sason form of the Scandinavian " Ulfsteen," For under 
King Edmund's successor, Edred, we again find the Arch- 
bishop, together with his clergy, paying homage to the 
Danish king's son, Erik (sou of Harald Blaatand?), al- 
though he had shortly before, in common wiib the Nori;hum- 
hrians, taken an oath of fidelity to the Anglo-Sa.xon king. 
After the murder of Erik, King Edred caused the Arch- 
bishop to be deposed aud thrown into prison; but after- 
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muda gave him the bishopric of Dorchester, though iu 
ramoved from the Danish possessions. 

Another Bi-gumeal in favour of the Danish extraction of 
Bishop WoUslan (or Ulfsteen) is, that several of his eixr 
oeBsors in the archhishopric were undoubtedly Dauiah; 
which shows that in those days such i 
elevated to that dignity, as, tlirough their c 
Bcent and kin sot an ship, possessed an influence over t 
Danish population iu Northumberland ; where, also, 1 
was doubtless a yreat body of Danish clergy. Gontei 
ponity with Abhot Thorkelil, a certain " Oscetel," > 
Osketil. is also named as ehurchwuxden (circevnrd) to t 
King's letters-patent in the year 1)49; probably the § 
Otikelil who, between the years dbb and 970, coiiBta 
signed the King's letters as Archbishop of York. As C 
the Danish Archbishop of Canterbury, lived long » 
Osketil had become Archbishop of York, we are thus p 
sented, half a century before the reign of Canute the Gre 
with the singular spectacle of the two chief eocl«s 
of England, the Archbishops of Canterbury and Yoij 
being both of Danish extraction. OBcyiel's successor j| 
the archtepiscopal see of York was also a Danish i 
although he bore the Anglo-Saxon name of Oswald, 
was both nearly related to Oscytel (his " nepos "), 
moreover, a brother's son of Archbishop Odo : coose- 
quontly descended in a direct line from the Danish Viking, 
Odo's father. This Archbishop Oswald jjublished i 
laws for the Northumbrian clergy which are still exta 
and iu which, according to Danish custom, fines ± 
puted in marks and ore; whilst in the rest of England tj 
were reckoued in pounds and shillings. 

As these fucts lead us to suppose that, at that tini 
t, great part of the inferior clergy in England miu 
have been of Danish extraction, and particularly in Dani^ 
North and East England ; it thus becomes still clearer 
that the English priests or missionaries, with Scoudi- 
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navias names — as, for iDstonce, Sskiltl, Grimkild, and 
Sigurd — who went over to Scandinavia in the tenth cea- 
turj for the purpose of converting the heathens, were, as 
tbeir names show, of Danish origin, and undoubladly natiies 
of the Danish part of England. Sprung from Scandinavian 
&ini]ies, Ti'bii:h, though settled in a foreign land, could 
scarcely have so soon forgotten their mother tongue, or the 
customs which they had inherited, they could enter with 
greater safety than other priests on their dangerous prose- 
lytizing travels in the heathen North; where, also, firom 
their familiarity with the Scandinavian language, they were 
manifestly best suited successfully to prepare the entrance 
of Christianity. 

The rapid accession of the Danes to the highest eccle- 
MHStical offices in England must satisfactorily convince 
every impartial person how carefully we should discriroi- 
oatB between the Danish or Scandinavian Vikings, who, 
only for a certain period, robbed and plundered, and the 
Danish colonists, who, fram the beginning of the ninth 
century were settled down — particularly in the east and 
north of England — as peaceful Christian citizens ; and 
whose sons soon became sufflcientty accomplished and 
respected to fill the highest places among the already 
powerful ecclesiastical aristocracy of England, Nor should 
it he forgotten, that the Danes in England, who, though 
fewer in number than the natives, yet aimed at the supreme 
authority, were early obliged to apply themselves to study, 
and to permit their sons to enter the clerical order ; for, 
the greater the influence they could acquire among the 
clergy, who at that time held a very large share of power, 
the stronger and more secure would their position become 
in the land of their adoption. 

After having had, at least, three archbishops of Danish 
family during the tenth century, it is not surprising that 
in the following one the English clergy had lost a great 
deal of their horror for the Danes, and were so willing to 
do homage to the Danish conqueror, Canute the Great, in 
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preference to any prince of Anglo-Saion deawnt. Sm 
did Canute betray tfacir confidence. He conformed to thu( 
manners, and built churches and coovents, whilst his foV 
lonera imitated his e:Eampl«. Under such a etaie o( 
things the English clergy must have become still moie 
mixed with Danes. In Canute'a time the royal letters 
are signed by the abbots ■' Oscytel " (1020-1033) and 
" Siuuard" (in Abingdon, Berkshire); as also by ■• Grim- 
kytel," bishop in Essex ; and under Hardicanute, 
"Sivai'd" and "Grimkytel" as well as by the dial 
Thurkil. Even long after the full of the Danish po' 
as, for instance, in Edward the Confessor's time, we still 
meet with many high dignitaries of the church, with Scan- 
dinavian names ; such as tlie abbots Sivard, Sihtric, 
Uvi or Ove, abbot of St. Edmundsbury, in East Anglis, 
and Brand; vho was also abbot of a convent on the oaet 
coast, namely Peterborough, close to Croyland. We further 
have Sitric, clmplain to the Bishop of Dorchester, and 
lastly tbe Kentish bishop, Sin'ard. William the Conqueror's 
Doomsday Book likewise mentions several such Danish 
dei^men; for instance, in the old Danish city of Lincoln, 
the priests " Siuuard" and Aldene or Haldan. In St. 
Edmundsbury there was still later (1167) a Doniah abbot 
named Hugo. 

The secular nobility, or chiefs, were closely connected 
with the high church dignitaries of that time, Tlie royal 
letters before mentioned also show, that whilst tbe Danes 
succeeded in placing men of their own race amongst the 
highest clergy in England, they likewise procured admit- 
tance into the ranks of the nobility, and even into the 
suite tiiBt surrounded the Anglo-Saxon kings themselves. 
This happened not only from the Danish chiefs frequently 
entering the service of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and often 
marrying among the Anglo-Saxon oriatocracy; but still more 
from the circumslance, that certain districts became in 
time 80 strongly occupied by the Danes, as to fall under 
Danish chieftains ; nnd consequently the Anglo-Saxon 
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kings, iuEismuch &a they held dominion over such dis- 
tricts, were compelled to lake these chiefs into their court 
and ooimcils. History inlbrms us that the Danish kings 
Halvdan and Gudrum divided the districts they had con- 
quered in Northumbria and East Anglia among their 
followers, and thus formed there, at an early period, a. 
resident and wealthy Danish aristocmcy. 

It has been before shown that, so early as the ninth cen- 
tury, Lineolcahire had had at least three Shire-greves 
(Sberifis), or earls of the shire, of Danish or Scaadinavian 
extraction; viz., Thurold, Norman, and Sivard. In the 
ninth century, indeed, as well as in ihe first part of the 
tenth, the Danish poasesaiong in England were almost 
entirely independent of the Anglo-Sasoo kings. It was 
at this period that the Danish- Norwegian kings in the dis- 
tricts north-east of Watlinga-Stnet minted, as inde- 
pendent BOTereigns, the many coins before described. 
There could not, consequently, have then existed 
in the courts of the Anglo-Saxon mouarchs so many 
Danish chiefs, or vassals, as when those tnonarchs sub- 
sequently began to acquire dominion over the previously 
more independent Danish kingdoms. Thus, among the 
regular followers of King Athelstane (025-941), who sub- 
dued the Danish kingdoms in England, we find, even 
before his successful expeditions into the North, not a few 
Danish- Norwegian chiefs, who signed diplomas in con- 
junction with him, and particularly during the years 999 
to 931; namely, besides the Thane "Syeweard" (his 
minister), the Jarls Urm, Gudrum, Healden or Halfdene, 
Inhw»r (Ingvard), Rengwald, Hadder, Haward, Scule, and 
Gunner. This may, perhaps, partly confirm the state- 
ment of the chronicles, that Athelstane availed himself 
of Danish warriors to suppress rebellion in his kingdom. 
It is expressly stated that, at the battle of Bruaan- 
boi^ (treated of at p. 34), there were Scandinavian war- 
riors in his army; and, among the rest, two Iceland 
ira, namely, Thorolf, who fell in the battle, and the 



bud, or scald. Egil SkallegrimaeD, itho stayed for s«M 
time with King AtheUune, by whom he was pr^eeBUl 
with rich giUs for his lays. It is by no meaus improbaUf 
that Egil entertained, with hia songs, the Scaudinaviia 
chiefs then at King Athelstaoe's court. 

Between the years 040 and 961), several of the ahore- 
named Jarls, as Gunoer, Scule, Haldan, and Urm, tog*- 
ther with Gritn and the chiefs, or minUtera. Thurkjld 
and Thurmod, continued to sign the Anglo-Saxon Ietiai» 
patent, in conjunction with their countrymen or relativaii 
the Ab1)ot Thurcytel. and Oscytel, Arcliliishop of Toik- 
At this time the Latin title " dux " variea altenuu^)] 
with the ScaudinaTian title of Jarl, which the An^ 
3a*0B8 called " Eori." 

With King Edgar's reign (060-975) began a. fortanalA 
epoch for the Danish dominion in England. Edgar 
self was educated among the Danes in East Anglia. d 
the care of his relative. Alfwena. dowager queen of the 
convened Viking king, Gudrum, or Gorm. Hence he 
hod early conceived such a partiaUty for the Danes, that 
during his reign he was accused of showing too much 
favour to those foreigners at the expense of the oativef. 
It was in bis time that the two liighest ecoleaiastica in 
England, the archbishops of Canterbury and York, were 
menof Danish extraction; and to Judge from the diplomas 
issued by him, he must certainly have been served hj 
several Scandinavians ; for instance (050), by the Jarl 
Oscytel, and by the Thanes (or ministers) Ulfkytel, Bold, 
End Thurkytel. Thored. or Thured, a son of the before^ 
mentioned Danish Jarl, Gunner, is likewise named in the 
chronicles as one of Edgar's most trusted chiefs. 

The Scandinavian, or Danish aristocraey had now gra^ 
dually taken such deep root in England, that Ethelred 
the Second, who can scarcely have favoured the Danes, 
aince he was repeatedly forced by tbeir Idngs, Svend and 
Canute, lo fly his kingdom, was even unable to remove 
the Danish chiefs from about bis person, and to put 
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^TBBff places Anglo-Sasona of unmixed descent. In the 
first years of liia reign there were in his suite, as the 
letters-patent show, sereral chiefs with ScandiDaTian 
names; as the Jarl NorJman, and the thanes Ulfkytel, 
Sineard. Wolfebj, and Styr, as well as the koighta (mi- 
lites) Ulfkytel and Thurcytel; ivhence it is clear that 
there must have been several chiefs of the same name at 
one and the same time in his court, and particularly of 
the names of Ulfkytel and Siweard. Nay, Ethelred him- 
Belf was united, in first marriage, with a quceu of Danish 
descent; namely, Elfleda. a daughter of the Danish chief 
Thured, Jarl Gunner's son. By this at least semi- 
Danish queen, he had several children, and amongst them 
a son, nho afterwards became the renowned Edmund 
Ironsides. According to the chronicles, many powerful 
Danes had now obtained large fiefs even in the southern 
and western parts of England ; us, for instance, the Jarl 
Paling, who was married to Gunhilde, a sister of the 
Danish king, Svend Tveskjceg, and who had extensive 
fiefs in Devonshire. This Paling, or Paine, however, to 
judge from the name, was probably the celebrated Scan- 
dinavian hero Palnetoke, whose possesbions are said te 
have lain in that district. 

The Danes were now so spread over the whole of 
England, that the Danish invaders were sure of finding 
support in almost every comer of it ; and Ethelred con- 
sequently saw that, if their power was not crushed at 
mice, the Anglo-Saxon dominion was threatened with im- 
minent rain. But it was too late. The secret massacre 
plfumed by him in the year 1002 was far from sufficing 
to annihilate, even in South England, the numerous traces 
of Danish influence ; and to North England, as is well 
known, it did not extend. Even after the slaughter, we 
continue to find in the royal letters -patent nearly the 
same Scandinavian names of cliiefs as before : such as 
Siward. Styr, Ulfkytel. Nordman, and the knights Ulf- 
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kjlel Bud Thurkjtel. The Icelandic scald, or bard. Gi 
laug Ormslunge, also remained some time aflerwarda ii 
Ethelred, jast as Egil Skallegrimsea had before reeil 
M tbe court of King Edgar, a monarch favourabl; i 
poaed towards the Danes. The old chronicles also m 
tiOD a powerful chief of Danish extraction who waa 
Ethelred's army after the massacre. This u 
sumamed Mjrehoved (Ant-head) : and, according to t 
same chronicles, a Dane named L^ketil Snilling, aha 
or earl in Easl-Anglia, nns even married to Elhelni 
own daughter df hilde ! 

Thus, even before the conquest hy Canute the Qnt 
Danish families had frequently ingrafted themselroe 
the families of the Anglo-Saxon nobility : naj, even 4 
the royal family itself. After that conquest the line 
demarcation between the Danes and Anglo-Saxons cam 
have been so strongly drawn as is generally imagioi 
Thus the descriptions given in tlie Sagas of the bold chi 
of tbe heathen North, as being also shrewd, amiable, ■ 
eloquent men. gain mure and more credibility ; and 1 
oaaiiot help admiring the ability and manliness i 
enabled tbe beathen Danish chiefs, and their immedil 
Christian successors, to maintain their difficult positi< 
BgMDSt a hostile aristocracy, and, in spite of it, gradual 
to extend their power in the very midst of Angto-Saxe 
England, Nay, they not only maintained their groand 
ilhe equals of tbe Anglo- Saxons, but soon became tlu 
.superiors. The weakness and depravity of the Atigh 
Saxon nobles under the reign of Ethelred n 
proof that their day was past. Faintheartedoess, bordi 
ing very closely on cowardice, want of union, treacher 
and every other vice, reigned no leas among the cbie 
than among their dependents. Luxury and effemina 
had usurped theplaceof the old Anglo-Saxon simplicity u 
.Tigour. Scarcely any great men appeared among thei 
[notwithstanding the urgent need that there was i 
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1 tbe greatest of tbeir few warriw 
ms, as «'£ have Been, of Danieli 



such characters. Eve 
Edmund Ironsides, 
descent on the mother's side. 

We may almost say that Eugland was tbe spoil of the 
Danes before Canute (.'ame over and seized the sceptre. 
What a contrast does Canute tbe Great, n-ith his proud 
jarls and chiefs, present to the treak Anglo-Saxons ! What 
vigour was at once developed in the government ! What 
bravery was displayed in the field ! 

Canute the conqueror must, from motives of gratitude 
alone, if not for other reasons, liave rewarded his Danes, - 
and especially his chiefs, with lanJed estates, large fiefs, 
and lucrative posts of honour. He dirided ail England 
into four earldoms (Jarledbramer) : — Wesaex, tbe most 
Saxon part of England, he himself took, as being tbe 
most dangerous and hostile district. Mercia. or tbe 
middle part of England, which was half Sa\an and half 
Danish, he gave to Edrik Streon. who was iu iavour 
with the mixed population there, possibly because, as the 
proverb runs, he wore bis cloak on both shoulders. Tbe 
Banish districts of Northumbria and £a£l Anglin he as- 
signed to his companion in arras, the Norwegian jarl, 
Erik, and tbe Danish jarl, Tborkil tbe Tall. Thorkil, 
meanwhile, had married King Ethelred's daiigbter, Ulf- 
hilde, after her first husband, Ulfkjtel, had fullen in the 
battle of Asbingdon, A number of smaller fiefs in dif- 
ferent pacts of Eugland were made over, in a similar way, 
to Danish warriors of lower rank. Canute increased, 
moreover, the number of hia guards of Scandinavian Hub- 
karle, or Thingvisn, of whom his forefathers bad already 
availed themselves ; and drew up for them a special code 
of laws, of such severity, that even the king himself could 
not infringe tbera with impunity. These Huskarle, or 
body guarda, being thus totally separated from the Eng- 
lish by a peculiar system of law, became, in conseijuence, 
a really firm support for the kings. This Huskarle law. 
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colled Witherlagsretten, remaiDed in forco i 
court long nfter Canule's liuie- 

The lettera-pateot issued bj Caaato show him i 
rounded l)j a great number of Dauish i 
cbiefuiiia. Amoug the signatures ne fiod the names t 
men celebrated in history, such as " Tburkil boga," ■ 

Iric," jarU in East Anglia and Northumberland ; I 
Canute's brotlier- in-law, and talher of King Svetid ] 
Uidaen of Deniuark ; and also Hacan, a sistw's soo 

mute, and for a long lime Jarl in Worcestershire. . 
these met a tragical fate. Thorkil and Erik had 1 
wander in exile ; I'lf was killed by Canute's order i 
Roeskilde ; and Hagen, after many vicissitudes of fi 
perished on a voyage to Norway, where Canute had C 
|ioiuted him Stadtbolder. Besides these we 6nd mmi 
jarl Eglaf or MM (probably the leader of the Thin 
.), Eilif Thorgilson, the jarls Holdeuue (" ; 
IBgis "), Ranig (Rane). Thrjm, Siuard, Suuegen, StM 
(1036), Tosti (1036), Sihtrit, and others. Among tl 
Tbauea (minietri). appear Aslac, Tobi. Acun (Hages 
Boui |Bue), Toni, Siward, Haldan, ThuiBtan, Thord, I 
lin(g), BroSor, Tofig, and several others ; and among tl 
knights (milites). Thord, Thirkil, Thrim, BroSor, Toki 
Ulf, and Siwai-d, Several of Cannte's cliieftains, acoon 
tng to the genuine old Scandinavian custom, bad s 
mostly taken from their personal appearance ; as, beaidt 

Thurcyl hoga." we find Thurcyl hvrila (white), Thar^ 
Uaca (black), Thoui hwita, Toui reada (red), and Haidl 
(Halfdan the Sharp). A letter dated in the yat 
1033, is signed among others, by the chiefs ■ Jarl SiwsD 
Osgod Clapa, Toui Pruda. Thurcyl, Harald, Thord, Hd 
den. Hold, Swane, Orm, Ulfkitel, Kelel, Gamal, and Ona: 
and as the document relates to some land in Yorkshire, 
probable that many of these Danish chieftains dwe 
that old Danish district. A powerful Dane, name 

If, a son of Thorald, is named as of York in Canute's timn 



He gave many estates to the cathedral there, together 
with a carved horn, by way of conveyance or title-deed, 
which ia still preserved iii the cathedral under the name 
of "Ulph's horn," or "the Danish hom." This Ulf is 
possibly the knight of that name before mentioned. A 
^milar liom is said to have been given by Canute the 
Great, with some landed property, to the family of Pusey, 
of Berkshire. 

Under Canute's immediate succesaoj, Harald Horefoot, 
as well as under Hardicanute, the power and grandeur of 
the Danish chieftains continued steadily to increase. 
Many besides those just mentioned are spoken of in 
letters of Hardicanute's reign ; and above all the cele- 
brated Danish jarl Siward, sumamed.Digre, who in the 
year 1040 became jarl in Northumberland. We also meet 
with the jarl Than ; the thanes Urki, Atsere (Adzer), and 
Thurgile ; the knight ^kig (Aage) ; and, in the chronicles, 
Styr and Thrand. Lastly, Osgod Clapa, and Toui Pmda 
are mentioned in the histoid of Hardicanute, but on a 
mournful oeeasion. It was at the marriage festival which 
Osgod Clapa made for his daughter and Toui Pruda, that 
Hardicanute had a stroke of apoplexy, from which he 
never recovered. Some, therefore, are of opinion that the 
marriage did not take place at Lambeth {see p. 20,) but at 
Clapham (Clapa-ham, or Clapa's home), in Surrey, to the 
south of Kenniugton, which now forms part of London. 

As long as their supremacy lasted, the Danes must 
naturally have behaved as conquerors in the land which 
they had subdued. Their innate love of splendour 
and profusion found ample nourishment, whilst at the 
Bome time their pride was flattered, by the subjugation 
of the Anglo'Sajons. The old English chroniclers com- 
plain bitterly of the severe humiliations which the natives 
were compelled to endui'e. If, for instance. Anglo-Sasons 
met a Dane upon a bridge, they were obliged to stand 
still, and make low bows ; nay, even if they were on horse- 
back, they must dismount, and wait till the Dane had 
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passed. At the same tim« the Anglo-Saxon notol 
gtaduallf lost the many fiefs and lucntiie |>osls of bong 
vbich had fornierlj been it) tlieir possessioa. but «hl 
were now transferred to tlieir powerfol cunquerora. B 
whU really injured the Anglo-Saxon aristocrai-f toon lb 
aiiTthiiig eUe, vas the wise and conciliator; ]xilicj of C 
note the Great, which, by extipguisbing tlie hatred betw« 
the Anglo-Saxons and Danes, ainalga mated the ariBtecn 
of the two nations to such a degree thai tlie Auglo-Sti 
nobility &l length existed onW in name, leaving become 
imperceptiUe degrees more tlian half Danish. A caiiln 
method of proceeding, a viotent and sanguinary oppn 
uon of the Anglu-Soxnn aristocracy, would, perhaps, i 
some respects, hare been more serriceiible to them, : 
it would have iuflumed their hatred, and provoked I 
to a despemle resistance ; and trould thus haTe in 
them to keep themselves free from the intrusion of I 
foreign admixture. 

As the mutter stood, the Danish power apparently gt 

way to the Anglo-Saxon dotuinion : bat. in renlit;, it « 

little more than the name that wns changed. It is sa 

(ndeed, that the new Anglo-Saxon king, Edward the C 

e years after his accession (in lOlP). expellt 

i great Dauish chieb and their descendants from I 

wrt, and drove them into exile ; as, for instance, Osgi 

rClapa. sheriff of Middlesex, and Asljom, a brother i 

RSing Svend Estridseu of Denmark, whose second brothi 

, a jorl in the west of England, had shortly b 

Iteen killed by the jarl Sveud Godrinsiiu. He ■) 

Ktanished Canute the Great's niece, Gunhilde. By I 

FSt marriage with her cousin. Hagen Jarl. Siadtholder { 

Uorway, Gunhilde bad a daughter named. Bo ilii lie ; by her 

Eond with Harnld, a son of Tborkil the Tall, who ala«^ 

' succeeded to the Stadtholdership. she bad t' 

ming and Thovkil. Gunhilde went into exile with heC 

sons by way of Bruges in Flanders, and thence to hev 

_relative8 in Denmaik. 



Nevertheless the signatures ta Edward's letters patent 
prove that this king, alleged to have been so favourablj 
feposed towards the Anglo-Saxons, must have had many 
chiefs of Danish estraction about his person, even after 
this expulsion of the Danes ; nay, even to the day of his 
death. We need not look for them among the '■ Huskarie," 
or body-guards, alone, amongst whom are named Thurstan 
&nd Urk ; for Huskarie with Scaudinaviau names are 
mentioned at a still later period in England ; and we find, 
under William the Conc[ueror (1071}, Eylif Huscarl, and, 
ev«n in 1330, Boger Huscarl. Even iu King Edward's 
suite, and occupying considerable offices, were such men as 
" Atsere Swarle (Adser the black), Ataur roda (Adser the 
red). Eiglaf (Eylif), UuBraund, Ulfketil, Thord, Siward. 
Thumtan, Harold, Turi, Yrc (Erik), Anschitil (Osketil), 
Tofi, Neuetofig, Esgar, Ingold, Tosti, Thorgila, Wagen, 
Ulf Tofis aune, Askyl Toke'a suae, Jaulf Malte's aune." 
Also the knights Esbem (Asbjorn) and Siward, together 
with several others, the greater part of whose names ap- 
pear in letters that were issued after the expulsion of 
the Danes iu I0J8. Many of the royal fiefs were slii! 
in the bands of Danea. Jarl Siward Digre governed 
the extensive district of Northumberland with the same 
power and influence as before, till his death in the year 
105S. Somersetshire, lying far towards the west in the 
Saxon part of England, had a sheriff (vice-comes) named 
"Touid," or " Toflg," who can scarcely have beenan Auglo- 
Sason. We find a person named " Toll " filling the same 
high oflicc in East Anglia ; as well as in Huntingdon- 
shire a "Tuli;" in Hamptonsbire, a "Norman;" in 
Lincolnshire a " Marlesuuein." Northmen, or at least 
chiefs of Scandinavian origin, filled the highest posts at 
Edward's court. Between the years J 060 and 1066, a 
letter mentions the following royal chiefs, or " Hofsinder;" 
" Jttulf, Agamund, Ulf, Wegga (Viggo), Locar (Loke), and 
Hacnn." In one of Edward's letters, dated 109-3, the 
mes appear i— " Esgarus, regite procurator 
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Buln:" "Bandinus, regis palatums:" *■ AdKurua, repi 
dflfiifer;" "Esbemus princepa;" " Si ward us priuceps;* 
"Hesberoas regis cod sanguineus." These are all pnn 
Danish names, viz., Esgar, or Asgier. Bonde, Adaet. 
AabJSrD, and Sivard. The different Latin titles here giren 
to Esgar, Sonde, and Adser. are translated in contempo- 
rary letters by one and the same word. " st«allere " or 
" stalre." The dignity of " Stallar " was also, as is wdl 
known, an established one in the courts of ihe Scandi- 
navian kings, at all events after the time of Canute the 
Great. The Staller was superintendent of the court, or a 
sort of High Steward, ond attended the " Thing " meetings 
for the king, but more particularly in cases nhich con- 
cerned the conrt. From an English diploma, dated 1080- 
1006, and signed by "Esegar Bteallore.""Bondig8tt'a]lere," 
and"Iioulf 8teallere,"we seethaltliere were several "Stal- 
lers " at the some time in England ; which certainly arose 
from the Stallers being also the king's commissaries. 

The last-named," Roulf Bteallere,"is proliably the Ralph 
so muoh in favour witli King Edward, and who was a 
son of Edward's sister and a Kormau nobleman. Another 
Sialler of Norman descent is mentioned in letters of the 
years lO-ll and 1005, namely, ItoMburtus, or Rodbertus, 
son of Winwarc. Indeed Norman names begin to be 
frequent in Edward's letters patent ; for, as a consequence 
of the favour which he bore towards the Normans, many 
of whom he gradually placed in the highest posts of 
honour in England, there quickly grew up by the side of 
ihe pure Danish elements, what may be called a half- 
Danish or half- Scandinavian influence from Normandy, 
which was soon to supplant the Danish power, as well as 
annihilate once for all the apparent dominion of the Anglo- 
Saxons in England. Thus Edward's reign was clearly 
only a state of transition from the Danish to the Norman 
dominion ; a national Anglo-Saxon reigu it could not well 
be called. 

How, indeed, should Edward have been able to n 
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or rather to reinstate upoa the tlirane of England a pumly 
national Anglo-Saxon line, after it had lung been broken 
lijr the Danes? Edward's own race may, in a manner, be 
said to show how weak and irretrievably deolining was 
the Anglo-Saxon element. Edward himself was a son of 
the Norman princess, Emma, and thus brother-in-law to 
the Danish jarl, Thorkil the Tall, who had married bib 
UBter Ulfbilde, widow of the Dunish Jarl Ulfketil Snil- 
ling ; he was half-brother to his predecessor on the throne, 
the Danish king Hardicanute : and he was married to 
Editha, daughter of Jarl Godwin, by his second wife. 
Gjda, who, being a daughter of the Jurl Thorkil Sprakaleg, 
□ophew of the Danish king HaralJ Blaatand, was of 
Danish descent. Godwin, moreover, in bis first marriage, 
is said to have espoused a Danish woman, a daughter of 
Sveiid TTesltJBeg, and sister to Canute the Great. Thus 
£dward the Confessor's queen, Editha, and ber well-known 
brothers Svend, Harald, Gurtb, and Teste, who, both during 
and after Edward's reign, played a highly remarkable part 
in English histoij, were on the mother's aide of Danish 
extraction, of which the Scandinavian names of Godwin'^ 
sons bear auflBcient evidence. It was partly also in cou- 
Bideration of ibis Scandinavian kinsmanship ihat Toste 
sought assistance in Denmark and Norway against hia 
brother. King Ilarald ; and that afterwards (in the year 
1066), both Teste's son, Skule. and Haraid's son, Edmund. 
fled to Scandinavia — l!ie former through Orkney to Nor- 
way, the ktler straiglit tu Denmark— after their fatliers 
had fallen, niihin a short period, in the battles of Stamford 
Bridge and Hastings. It is remarkable euough that 
Godwin's race should return to, and even flourish in, that 
same Scandinavian North whence, on the mother's side, it 
had sprung. Teste's son, Skule. married in Norway 
Gudrun, a daughter of Harald Haardraade's sister, and 
became by her the progenitor of so mighty a race, both 
of jarls and kings, that their brancbes extended over the 
Viutle of Scandinavia. 
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bos been preserifed, and built into the wall, the monu- 
mental stone, which bears the followmg inscription : — 
" CUudicor bic milas Diuorum regis piolsB ; 
HiuignUi! Doine(n) ei Uangno nola progsnici. 
Depatiem Mongauin. m moribui induit agnum 
P(relpele p(ro) lita fit pniiulua arniiiorila." 
Or, " Hsre liea a wBirior (nt knight} of the royal Ditniih nee ; hii 
lame, Uangnus, is the mark of hia gnat descent Lajiitg aside hii 
gieatneaa he adopted the habits of a lamb, and eichanged hia buiy Ijfa 
Gu tbat of a liaipte becmil." 

That this Magnus, " of the royal Danish race," was 
the son of the Ha raid Oodvinsiin latelj^ mentioodd 
(whose mother Gyda, it is true, was of the DanUh rojal 
family) is, however, a mere conjecture. An older legend 
states that be vros a Panish chief, or commander, taken 
prisoner by the English in a sanguinary battle near 
Lewes, and who, being well trented, afterwards laid aside 
bis Bword, and became a hermit at tliat place. (See Lower, 
in " Traasoctiona of the British Archteological Association 
at its second Congress at Winchester," pp. 307-310.) 
It may, perhaps, be most probable that he was one of those 
scions of the Danish aristocracy that remained in the south 
of Esglond after the Norman conquest had overthrown 
the supremacy of the Danish chiefs in that part. 

It was in the south of England, where William the 
Conqueror first established his power, that the Norman 
nobility obtained their earliest possessions. In the mid- 
land and northern districts, on the contrary, it was neither 
easy to subdue the country, nor to annihilate entirely the 
Danish aristocracy, which had completely coalesced with 
the essentially Danish population. Long after the con- 
quest, therefore, the Danish chiefs continued to preserve 
their independence, or at least their influence, in those 
parts. A remarkable instance of this, though taken only 
from a single district, is afforded by William's own 
" Domesday -Book," drawn up about twenty years after the 
conquest. In this, under the head of Lincolnshire, are 
mentioned the great persons who possessed the right of 
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[ ftdmiDtstering justice od their estates, together with ollisr 

privileges belonging to noblemen, such es sacam and nxeia, 

*nd To] oiid Tbiam ; and among them are fonnd " Harald 

Jarl; the Jarl Wallef (Valthjof); Baduir Jarl; Merlesoen: 

Turgot; Toohi, son of Ouli; Stori (Styr) ; Radulf -stalw;]^ 

. Eolf, son of Sceldeware; Harold "etalre;" "Siuuard b 

t Aclii (Aage), son ot Sivard ; Azer, son of Sualenn ; ( 

I ion of Azer: Tori, son of Rold; Toli, son of Alst ; 

[ Bon of Burg ; " Uluuard uaite ;" Ulf ; Haminc l^Uemming 

[ Bardt: Suan. bod of Suane." Now even if it be certn 

that several of these chiefo were Normans. pBrticulnr 

aince tho Normao nnmea at that tiino still preserved t 

primiiive Scandinavian form, yet it is clear that x 

of them were Danish- English. It is to l>e regretted tl 

Domesday-Book does not comprise the ancient Norihuitt^ 

berland, as that district would certainly have alTorded 

more names of Ounish chieftains than even the old Danish 

Lincolnshire ; for the Danish aristocracy were never 

driven out or entirely subdued in those parts ; but rather 

must have amalgamated in the couree of time with their 

countrymen, the Norman nobility, until the latter bj 

h degrees gained the ascendancy. This is at once shown by 

I the notorious fact that neither William the Conqueror, nor 

• his immediate successors, obtained such mastery over 

f the north of England and its Danish population, as over 

I the rest of that country; since the inhabitants of the 

I north fought, with the bravery inherited from their fore- 

k Alters, for their Danish chiefs, and for their peculiar, 

■'partly Danish, institutions, manners, and cui^toms. 
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The Anglo-Sasons were the teachers of the Danea in 
wreral ways ; above all they made them Christians, and 
thna communicated to them a new and higher ciriliz. 
ation. The Danes in England reaped advantage irom the 
civilization of the Anglo- Saxons, just aa the Anglo-Saxons 
themselves had once begun their own. by building on that 
refinement which their predeces^rs, the Romans, had 
disseminated in England. 

But as the Anglo-Saxons did not become Romans, be- 
cause they adopted and remodelled the Roman civilization ; 
nor the Normans in Normandy Frenchmen, because after 
their settlement in France they soon assumed many of 
the French manners and customs ; so neither did the 
Danes in England become Anglo-Saxons, however much 
tliey might have been indehted to them for their civiliza- 
tion. The Normans in France retained, in spite of their 
Christianity and French refinement, the charaeteriatio 
atomp of their Scandinavian origin, which afterwards 
coosed them to play quil:« a peculiar part in history. 
In like manner the Danes in England, amidst the re- 
finements of the Anglo-Saxons, undoubtedly preserved 
many of their Scandinavian characteristics, which did not 
disappear without leaving visible and very remarkable 
traces. But the Scandinavian spirit stamped itself, though 
perhaps only apparently, in a somewhat different maimer 
on the Norman race in Normandy, and on the Danes in 
England. 

Among the Normans in France the Scandinavian spirit 
worked, so to speak, only outwardly, in magniScent con- 
quests, of which the chief theatres were England, Italy, 
and Sicily. Chivalry and feudalism, with their crusades, 
communicated a new impulse to it ; but, internally, it 
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I comparatively liltla for France. 

t itself iu Nurmandy hj forming political 
i8 capable of fliipplantiQg t.be oldest and moat essenliil 
Freiiuti laws and cousUtutions ; nor, indeed, are we able U 
point uut with exactness what really Scaodinaviaa customs 
the Normune estal>!iHbed in tlmt couatry. Yet it can scarad] 
be doubted that they introduced there trial by juiy, u 
well aa trial by battle, and other Scandinavian legal iiuli- 

lUtiOQfl. 

In England, on the oGier hand, tfae nonfaern cliamdar 
showed itself so fur outwardly active as to exercise a nst 
and unmistakable influence on her commerce and navi- 
gation, and on iho bold and aJveaturous spirit of 
prise among ber people; which, though at a mucli loler 
period than the conqui'^le of ilie Normans, has 
less extended her doniiuion over every sea. 
England it has also been iutemally a living and gni 
spirit, in the foi'mation of her judicial and political iui 
tions. It is an incontrovertible and notorious fact, 
has, however, hardly been sufficiently insisted upoili 
about half of England — the Bo-called " Dauelag." or 
inunity of the Danes— was for centuries subject to Damsb 
laws; that the§e laws existed even after the Norman 
conquest; and that they did not paas into the general or 
common law of England, till the successors of William 
the Conqueror at last united into a whole the various dis- 
cordant parts into nliich England had been previously 
divided. When we remember that the Normans long 
retained a predilection for old Scandinavian iustitutions 
and forma of judicature, it aeema highly probable thai 
the Daniaii laws, which liad for so long a period prevailed 
in Euglaud, did not disappear under their snay without 
the new laws, which they established, deriving from the 
old a particular colour, and certain Scandinavian stamp. 
A further examination of this point will scarcely be su- 
perfluous, aa it will enable us to judge bow far those 
)any with one of England' 
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celebrated stalesmen (Sir R. Peel, in a speech in Parlia- 
ment), are proud that " the Danes tried in vain to over- 
throw the institationB of England, Instead of securing 
them ; " and then reproach the Danes that, on the whole, 
they did not, after all their devastating expeditions, esta- 
blish anything new, great, and durable. 

The population of the heathen North, as was the case 
everywhere else at that period, was divided into serfs 
and freemen. Even after the introduction of Christianity, 
many centuries elapsed in all countries before thraldom 
was abolished, and the worth of man, as man, generally 
recognised. The serf was always regarded more as au 
aniraal than as a human being. The freeman, on the con- 
trary, enjoyed a high degree of civil liberty. He was not 
only nncontrolled master in his own bouse, and among his 
nearest dependents, but likewise e.'iercised an important 
influence on the management of the public concerns of his 
own district and of hia countiy. He took part in the 
deciflion of law cases in the " Thing," and gave his vote at 
the great '■ Thing," where the election of a monarch, war, 
treaties of peace, and other important matters, came under 
consideration. Scandinavia was, besides, in ancient times, 
divided iuto a number of small kingdoms ; and the smaller 
these were, so much the greater was the individual free- 
man's power and importance. 

The old inhabitants of the North entertained, therefore, 
a sincere affection for those institutions which gratified 
their proud feeling of freedom. Personal participation in 
the administration of justice, at a time when written laws 
did not exist, must have made every freeman a lawyer and 
a zealous defender of existing institutions, especially so 
fax as regarded the main point, namely, the freedom they 
ensured. A general knowledge of the laws was still fur- 
ther promoted by the innate love of the Northmen for dis- 
putes and law-suits. Respect for the law was speedily 
carried to such au extent, and in the administration of 
justice at the Thinijs old established customs and usages 
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e SO Btrictl; obserred, that the slightest fonnal Haw m 
' tufGcient to enaore the r^ection eveo of the most impo 
oause. How deeply rooted the old national law wu, 1 
best ahown b/ the fact that the Roman law. which 1 
been adopted in the greater part of Europe, could t 
■ gain the ttupremacj in the countries of Scandinavia. Tht 
pre§ent Scandinavian kw is by no means the o&pring of 
■ny foreign code, but is founded on, and independenllj 
I developed from, the law which alresdy existed in tlie North 
I in the daj9 of heathenism. 

The powerful warriors, who in those remote limus emi- 
gr»tfld from the North, were, for the most part, men no 
less high-spirited and fond of freedom than their fathers 
before them. The old chronicles state, that nmoag 
the warriors who carae_over to England with the c 
I querors Svend and Canute, there was not a sinj 
i The history of Iceland shows, even at an earlier 
that most of the colonista who went thither were des 
ants of kings, jarls, and other of the most powerful i1 
men of the North. These emigrants did not leave tll| 
patomal home hewiuae they were dissatisfied with I 
ancient hereditary rights and liberties, hut because t 
rights and liberties were gradually threatened with resta 
tion, and even annihilation, by amhitious and absoh^ 
monarchs. It was this that led them to undertake f 
conquest of foreign lands, and thus to acquire s 
which might indemnify them for what they had been 
pelted to relinquish. 

It is therefore no wonder that the Scandinamn e 
nists introduced their national laws, which had : 
proved the surest defence of their liberties, at once and 
completely both into countries previously uninhabited, and 
into those from which the ancient inhabitants were ex- 
pelled by their invasions. This wos the case, for instance, 
in Greenland, the Faroe Islea, the Shetland Isles, and the 
Orkneys. But with regard to freedom thej even went 
.1 further than in Scandinavia, and sometimi 
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the regal power, wliose caprices and dangers they had 
learned to t^preciate and four, and founded republic;! 
in its place. Eveu in countries like France and Eng' 
land, where a large and civilized populatioi), poseesstng 
a complete Byateni of aational law, previously esisted — 
and where the Scandinavian colonists, till they became 
strong enough to assume the authority of masters, were tor 
a long time inferior both in numbers and power — they 
adhered immovably to their ancient legal customs, and 
caused them to be observed, in spite of Christianity, and 
of that foreign civilization which they themselves soon 
adopted. But it was at the same time a natural result of 
this state of things, that they were neither able to introduce 
into such countries all the ancient legal usages of Scandi- 
navia, nor, generally apeaking, any law of a comprehensive 
character, without adapting it to the peculiar situation 
which they, as conquerors and strangers, now occupied in 
regard to the natives and their existing institutions. 

A strong proof, not only of the affection of the Danes 
for their Scandinavian institutions, but of the complete 
settlement of that people in England at a very eiirly 
period, is, that in the beginning of the tenth century. 
and consequently more than a hundred years before the 
time of Canute the Great, they had already established 
their own laws on the east coast of England, notvvilhstnnd- 
ing that Christianity, as before stated, had gained a 
footing amongst them. It appears, from the remarkable 
treaty concluded at that time bet\veen Kings Edward and 
Gudrum, that the Danes settled in East Anglia, and on 
the eastern coast of England, were not only placed on an 
equal footing with the English with regard to legal rights, 
but that it was also determined how disputes between the 
English and Danes should be decided, and what fine each 
people should pay for certain crimes. Thus the English 
were to pay "mle," or fines, according to the English law, 
in pounds and shillings ; whilst the Danes were to make 
compensation for "lak-sUt" (i.e., infraelion of the lau: 
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I frntn ihe old Norsk, liii/, law. aud ^iia. lo reod 
break), according to tl)a Danish law, iu "marks "and "ores." 
About llie same time the chronicles testify that the 
" five bui^hs " occupied Liy liie Danes in the heart 
England, ti^etlier with large districts both 
•Bst and north, were subject to Danish laws. 
Anglo-Saxon king Edgar (U59-dT!)) eay%, in a 
of bis lawB (cap. lU). which shuiva bid partialit; 
the Danes. " Then nill 1 that with the Danes tuub 
laws stand as they maj best choose, and aa I have 
permitted to them, and will permit so long as life eh^l 
me, for their fidelity, which they have ever eboini 

I He likewise says in the next chapter, where menlioi 

' made of a lixed punishment : " Let ibe Daues chuM. 
carding to their laws, what punishment they will adopt.' 

From this state of things, it faappened that four dif- 
ferent sorts uf law were in force in four difterenl parts 
of the kingdom. Farthest towards the west, where the 

I remnant of tlie ancient Britons dwelt, the Welsh law was 

I in force ; among the West Saxons, the West-Saxon law ; 
] Mercitt, the Mercian law ; and in the so-called Danelag, 
r country to the north-east of Watlinga-Stnet, the 

i Danish law. Of these four systems of law, the Danish, 
beyond comparison, most prevailed. Its decrees were iu 
Inter times constantly recognised, not only by Ethelred 
(not to speak of the Danish kings), but by Edward the 
Confessor and William the Conqueror, whose laws usually 
treat of the " Dauea-law " (Dene-luhe), with its fines, or 
'* lak-tlil," iu marks and ores. Even in the hiwa promul- 

* gated by Henry the First (1100-1135), it is stated (vi. § 1), 
that England is divided into three parts, Wesses, Merda, 
and the province of the Danes. ("Eegoom Angtie 
trifurlam dividitur in regno Britannic, in Westsexlam, et 
Miroeuos, et Danorum provinciatn.") And it is further 
said (§ 3), that the law of England fulls into three ]iart3, 
according to the above division, viz., the West Saxon, the 
Mercian, aud the Danish law, or Deneloga. (' 
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eciam Anglice trioa est pu-dcio. sd Buperiorem modum ; 
alia eoim Westsexie, alia Mircena. alia Denelaga eat.") 

A cursory view of tbese differtnt lawa ivill soon show, 
both tfaat Scaailinaviaii words and juridical terms were 
employed in the Danelag, and that liy degrees, but mostly 
in the time of Canute Uia Great aud William the Con- 
queror, they were introduced into the common laws of 
England : as. for instance, " hor-qwene " ^Hoerquinde ; 
Eng., adullress). " nam," " Lalsfang," " heimillborch," 
(Hjemmelborg), " hosting," and others. For the rest, it 
is natural that most traces of the old Scandinavian 
institutions should be found in the districts bo the north- 
east of Watlinga- Street. 

The Danes settled there had from the beginning several 
ohie& \>'ith the tide of king, who were fur the most part 
independent of the Anglo-Sason kings, and reigued by 
means of their jarls atid the chiefs to whom they had por- 
tioned out tlie conquered land. Tlieso liumerous small 
kingdoms ■were afterwards subdued by the Auglo-Sanons, 
and converted iolo Earldoms. A peculiar sort of Danish 
chiefs or Udallers ('■ holdaa." from the old Norsk hiilldr), 
is mentioned iu East Anglia, who, like the Nonvegian 
"Hiildar," or " Odelsmiend," held their properties by a 
perfectly free tenure. It is probable that the original 
Udallers were the chief leaders, or generals, of the Danish 
conquerors settled in East Anglia. I'Vom the fines fixed 
for the murder of such •' holdas," it is plain that they held 
a very high rank. The old ScanJiuavian name for a 
peasant, " Bonila," waa also disseminated iu the north of 
England. There, as in Scandinavia, the peasants un- 
doubtedly constituted the pith of the lauded proprietary. 
The names of places iu the north of England beginning 
or ending with ffarik (or Gaard), such as Watgarth 
(Vadegaard, on the river Tees), Grassgarth, Hail Garth, 
Garthorpe, Garthwaite, and others, show that the peasants, 
-ta in Scandinavia, were settled in Guards, or farms, which 
belonged indeed to the before- mentioned " holdas " ('■ Odels- 
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id"), or oUier feudnl lords; Imt which nereitheleBl 

im, in some degree, lo have been the property of ibe 
pettsants, on condition of their paying certain rents U 
dieir feudal lords, and binding themselves to contribntttD 
the defence of the country. Other landed proprieton, at 
ogrioulturiBts, tritb pure Soandiuavian names, appear in 
Cheshire under the appellation of " drengkt " or Drmgi. 

The Danes and Norwegians in North England seitlel 
their disputes and arranged their public affairs at Im 
Thinijn, according to Scandinavian custom. The prwent 
village uf Tbingwall (or the Thing JieliU), in Cheshire, m> 
a place of meeting fur the Thing : and not only bore ihv 
same name as the old chief Thing place in Iceland, bo) 
also a^ the old Scandinavian Thing places, " Dingvall," it 
the north of Scotland ; " Tingwall, in the Shetland Islei| 
and "Tynewald," or "Tingwall," in the Isle of Man. 
There were incontestAbly in the Danish parts of England 
certain larger or common Thing- meetings for the sevenl 
districts, which were superior to the Things of separata 
I it may even bt a question whether traces of 
not to be found in lite division lutj) Ridin^g, at 
lent used only iu Yorkshire, but which formerly pi«< 
Lincolnshire. Originally these divisions hsA 

it the name of reding or riding, which they did not. 
obtain till later, and undoubtedly tbrougli a misconception, 
Yorkshire is at the present time divided into the North, 
East, and West Ridings ; and, according to Domeaday-Boolc, 
Lincolnshire also was (about the year 1080) divided int* 
Nort-treding, Westreding, and Sudtredingj consequently 
like Yorkshire, into three parts. These divisions werB 
called by the Anglo-Saxons "Jjridiug," or "Thriting." 
Now, as they were foreign to the Aoglo-Sasons, whose 
historians did not even know how to explain their origin, 
and as they also appear exclusively in the two 
Danish districts in England, it is surely not unreasonalile 
to seek their origin in Scandinavian institutions, in whiah 

simple find natuvnl explanation of tliem may certainly be 



fbond. In ScaialiDavia, and particiJfljlj in the south of 
Norway, provinces or Fylker (petty kingdoms), were not 
only divided into halves (hdlfur) and foarths (Qor^jungar), 
but also into thirdfl, or Tredinger (j3riBjungar), which 
completely answer to the North-English " thritbing." It 
was, moreover, precisely to the Tredings-things that all dis- 
puted causes were referred from the smaller district Things. 
It is more doubtful whether we may ascribe to the 
Danes alone the introduction of the word " Wapentake " 
(Vaaiientag), as the peculiar designation for a district. In 
the northern counties of Eogland, viz., Northamptoushire, 
Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, this term 
is Btill used instead of the customary one of " Hundred." 
Yet there is some probability that it may have been 
derived from the circumstance that the Danes, like the 
ancieat inhabitants of the North in general, elected their 
chiefs, and signified their assent to any proposition at ihe 
Things, by Vaabentag, or Vaabenlann (sound, or clang of 
arms). Vaabentag (Wapentake) might thus have become 
the name ot a small district, having its own chief and 
its own Thing. A law of King Etheired's {see Thorpe, 
Leges et Instil. Anglo-Sax., Glossary, Lahman), wliich 
seems to have been promulgated only for the five Danish 
burghs, and the rest of the Danish part of England, 
orders that there shall be in every Wapentake a Gemot 
or Thing. It is at all events very remarkable, that the 
division into Wapentakes should esist only in old Dauish 
North England. 

In the towns occupied hy the Danes, as in tlie five 
burghs — or, if Chester and Tork be included, in the "seven 
cities "■ — there was certainly a Danish Thing, as well as in 
the rural districts. The English word by-law — still used 
to denote municipal or corporate law, which is neither 
more nor less than the Dauish " By-Lov," and which, 
consequently, must have retained its name ever since 
the times of the Danes — shows at once that they must at 
least have had some share in developing the system of 



judicature in llie English cities. It la, beetles, nell ki 
that there wutt in remote timea a S>.-auJinavian "hiutiag' 
in Sheppey , London, aud Winchester, as well aa York and 
Lincoln, and coaaequently in places south of Watlingk^ 
Strtet. Of the sevea cities before meiitiuned, only Yoik 
aud Lincoln are with eertainlj known to have had "hast 
ings ; " but nevertheles, it can scarcely be doubted tint 
there must have been similar T/iinfft in ilie other E 
cities. I may add, that the tribunals existing in tht— ^ 
are called, in the Anglo-Saxon text of Ethelred's laws (o^ 
the five burghs just alluded to. ■' Qethin'jd " — a word whidk 
bears an undeniable resemblance to the ScandiottviaS 
Thing : whilst in Anglo-Saxon such courts were aalltl 
" Gemot." 

According to old English records, the Daitiah lava iK 
force in the Danish part of England, though in sovenl 
respet^tB strikingly §imilar to the Anglo-Saxon laws, difr 
fered from them in many points. It is not, indeed, clearlj^ 
determined in what these differences and resemblance* 
C0Dsiat«d ; but it is at all cveutH certain that llie disumi* 
laritf cannot have been confined merely to the difference 
before mentioned in the amount of the fines, nor to tht 
mode of calculating them ; which, as previously stated*' 
was in marks aud ores in the Danish part of England, snt 
in pounds and shillings in the Anglo-Sa:ion districts. 

In Iflw-auita among the Anglo-Saxons, the usual kiadl 
of proof were by oath, by witnesses, by cojurors, and hy tfaft 
ordeal of hot iron, or the judgment of God. It was at ad 
early period also customary, in the heathen North, to UB6 
hy way of proof oaths, cojurors, and nitnosses ; but instead 
of the ordeal by hot iron, which was first introduced uadef 
Christianity, the old Northmen had quite a different way of 
deciding their legal disputes, and one which agreed better' 
with their martial spirit, namely, by duel. By some this 
method was also considered a peculiar kind of God's judg- 
ment ; but it should rather, perhaps, he regarded as the sub- 
jecting of the original feud, or quarrel, to certain settled 
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forms. This sort of combat was called '■ hotmgang," bss 
caase the dael generally took place on a small islanil, or 
holm, where it waa conducted according to fixed laws. Both 
plaintiff and defendant had the right of challenging their 
adversary. Although this mode of deciding legal disputes 
might easily he, and indeed sometimes was, abused bj evil- 
doera — who did not scruple to take advantage of the weak- 
nees and want of warhke skill in others, in oi'der to obtain 
possession of their estates — still it nas far more in favour 
in the Nortb than the proofs by oath and cojurors. The 
Normans earned it with them into Normandy ; and there 
can scarcely be a doubt that the Danes and Normans. 
long before the Norman conquest of England — nay, long 
before Canute the Great's time— introduced it into the 
Danelag in the north of England ; where, at least, the 
word ■' Hohngang," in its pure Scandinavian meaning, was 
in use for many generations. 

But a peculiar, and in its results highly important, 
judicial institution prevailed in the North, namely " Neefn," 
" Naj/ninger " (Nsevniuger) ; or, as it has been called in later 
times in English, " Jury." According to the most ancient 
Danish laws the accuser had a right, particularly in im- 
portant criminal causes, to select from among the people a 
certain number of jurors (Nsevninger), who, after taking an 
oath, were to condemn or acquit the accused ; and judgment 
was not pronounced till they had given their verdict. The 
Bocuaer's choice of jurora waa limited by law to owners of 
landed property who were not related to him ; neither were 
they to be inimically disposed towards the accused, who had 
the right of challenging any of them. The decision of 
the jury was declared according to the majority of votes. 
In some districts at least, as for instance in Scania (Skoane), 
the accused was allowed, if the decision of the jury was 
(gainst him, to appeal to the ordeal by red-hot iron, which, 
after the introduction of Christianity, became an important 
mode of proof in the North. But after the abolition of 
that ordeal in Denmark (in 1318), and after the heathen 
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mode of duelling, or holmgang, had becu abolisbod by C 
tiaoity, and superseded bj tlie institution of juries, this II 
method of trial played an important part, and I: 
popular with the people because it afforded them a f 
cipation in the administration uf justice, and at the e 
time secured their i^ivil liberties. Nevertheless trial ' 
jury nas Bt length obliged to yield to newer fc 
in ScandiniLvia ; and just in proportion an the ancient frfl 
dom of the people was lost, tbe political iitatilutiona whi 
had originated from it alM disappeared. 

Kngloud, 08 is well known, is the only country thi 
& Bpitoof all commotions, haa preserved trial by jury do* 
o modem times. But it is a matter of much dispute 
I vhat people may be more particularly ascribed the lionM 
1 of introducing an institution which has not only for i 
eentories been of much service to freedom in England, b 
vhich has also been transplanted in later times into mu 
is DOW on the point of being dissen 
^ nated over all that part of Europe which may be colli 
L free. Many learned men assert that trial by jury n 

n to the A n^Io- Saxons, and maintain that its propf 
home was the Scandinavian North, whence it w 
by the Northmen into Normandy, and from that ooanti 
into England by menus of the conquest. Others again i 
aert almost the direct contrary ; maintaining, that the tl 
dition which ascribes the introduction of juries to t 
Angto-Saion king. Alfred the Great, though it does n 
epeak the literal truth in deriving the inatitution mere 
from that monarch, is still thus far deserving of credeoo 
that trial by jury was known and used by the Anglo-Sazo 
long before tlie Norman conquest. These persons are 
opinion, that the Danes and Normans even set aside tli 
jury for the barbarous Hulmgang, or duel, until in t 
course of time that venerable relic of ancient Saxon frs 
dom again obtained the ascendancy, la order t 
this, they point especially to a passage in one of Ethelrej 
UwB (Bthelred, iii. % 3), which ordains " that eveiy W 
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pectake shall have its Tiling;" anJ ■■that a 'Gemot' bo 
held in every Wapentake, and the XII aenior Thanes go 
out. and the reeve with tbem, and swear on the relic that 
is given to them in hand, that they will accuse no innocent 
man, nor conceal any guilty one." Further (J 13): " And 
let doom stand where Thanes are of one voice ; if ihey 
disagree let that stand which VIII of them say ; and let 
those who are outvoted pay, each of them, VI haif-marks. " 
To these passages may be added another, also of Ethelred's 
time (Ordinance respecting the Dun-Setas, § 3), wherein 
it is ordered that: " XII lahmen sliall explain the law to 
the Wealas and English, VI English, and VI Weaias. 
Let them forfeit all they possess if they explain it vrrongly ; 
or clear themselves that they knew no better." 

That a jury is here spoken of is beyond all doubt. Dut 
a highly-remarkable ciri-umstance has been too much over- 
looked, namely, that Ethelred's above-mentioned regulation 
as to the composition of the jury is contained only in the 
law just cited ; which, according to the opinion of its 
latest English editor, was intended only for the Five 
Btirgbs and the surrounding Danish districts. (" The 
document of Elhelred, above referred to, teems, in a great 
measure, to have been published for the sake of the Fire 
Bwrgs." — Thorpe.) That it cannot have been intended 
far the Anglo-Saxon part of England may be immediately 
seen from the circumstance that all the fines mentioned in 
it are, without exception, fixed, according to Danish custom, 
in maris and ores, or ore, and not, after the Anglo-Saxon 
custom, in pounds and shilling. In ibis concise law, 
moreover, we find several Danish legal terms which were 
not in use in the south of England; for instance, " lah- 
cop" (Old Norsk, "liigkaup"); "wit-word" (Old N., 
" vitorft ") i and " thrinoa XII," or " trende Tylvter 
Eed " ( i. e. three twelves oath). With respect also to the 
"XII lahmen,"or, as they are called in Latin, "lagemanni" 
(Old Norsk, logmaBr), mentioned in Ethelred's time, it has 
long been agreed in England that they must have been 
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I liy the Danes. (Thorpe aays : 
It probably of Danish origin, a*wtg> _ 
rtMy m4»t vith them in tlte Danuk portion of the cou/itry.") 
They were Mustantly twelve in number, and it can stnrMlj 
ftdmit of a doubt that their fuuotions w^re iha same tn 
(hose of "the twelve eldest Thanea " befor« mentiooed, 
t-and that (!Dueeqi]ently they were regular jurymen. We se«, 
ft'inoreover, from Domegday-Book, which mentions " Lh^ ■ 

i" only in the Dauish portion of North EnghUM 

t viz., in Cambridge, Stamford, Lincoln, and Chester, tU 

' they were Thanes, or at least equal to Thanes in rank M 

privileges. Among other things, jurisdiction (sacam fl 

fiocaiu) was conceded to them over their inferiors, or BD 

jects. Ill the old DcLiiish city of Lincoln the namee ■ 

recited of those who wore previously Lah-men, and 

those who renminei! so when Domesday- Book was compiU 

These names, whieh are partly pure Danish — as, for i 

I Btaiioe, Ilardecnut. Ulf. son of Suertebrand, WalnM 

I, Siuuard, Aldene( Huldan). and others— prove that song fi 

': quently succeeded their fathers in the office of Lah-n 

^^^ (for instance, •' Suardinc loco Hardecnut putris sui. S 

^^^L tebrand loeo Ulf patris sui. Agemund loco Walrai 

^^^■patris Bui. Godvinus fil. Brictric"). 

^^^H For the rest, since we might search the old Saxon I 

^^^1 in vain for any other certain traces of jurymep besi 

^^^H these, and as special care must be taken not to confovi 

^^^H jurymen with cojurors, it becomes quite clear, first, I 

^^^H those authors who conclude, from the above often-qiu 

^^^1 passages of Elhelred's law, that the English jury ia i 

^^^P Anglo-Saxon origin, are in error ; and secondly, that t 

^^^^ opponents have not taken a quite impartial view of 

matter when they ascribe the introduction of the jury ii 

England to the conquest by William of Normandy. 1 

it must now be regarded as a point quite decided that 1 

I EABLTEST POSITIVE TRACES OF A JURY IN England afpk 

t Dakelag, among the Danes estabushed t 
I and that, long before Wilham the Conqueror's time, tb 
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had brought over from their old home the Scandiuavian 
Nm>n, or jury, into the diBtriots north-east of Watlinga- 
Stnet, colonized by them, just as their kinsmen and bro- 
thers introduced that powerful safeguard of popular free- 
dom into Iceland and Normandy. It would, indeed, tuiTe 
been quite iuesplicable that the Danes should have given 
up their peculiar Scandinavian Nan'n in a country like 
England, where the Danish law oblained by degrees so ei- 
tenaive a footing that, dtiriag the reign of the first Norman 
kings, it nas still in force in one-lmlf of the kingdom. 

The provisions in Ethelred'a law, bo frequently cited, 
MBpecting the force of the majority of votes in the yerdict 
of the jury, also betray a likeness, which can scarcely have 
been accidental, to the regulations of the Nam, or jury, at 
that time observed in Denmark. According to the most 
ancient Danish laws, the outvoted jurymen were also to pay 
fines. For the rest, there is this pecuJiarity in the jury of 
the Danish part of England, that from the time of Ethelred 
it was no longer chosen by the complainant, as was originally 
the case in Denmark, but by the court, or by the sheriff of 
the district {"gorefa"); which was a considerable step 
gained towards security against partiality. The choice of 
juijmen was, besides, still more limited in England than 
in Denmark. Instead of landed proprietors in general, 
the twelve eldest Thanea alone were eligible ; whence it 
followed that tlie jurymen were not ouly filed, but also ob- 
tained, aa a reward for their labour, a certain rank, with 
the rights and income attached to it. This more aristo- 
cratical form of the jury undoubtedly sprang from the cir- 
cumstance that the Danes had entered the northern and 
eastern districts of England as lords and conquerors. They 
could not, consequently, appoint as jurors native Anglo- 
Saxons, unacquainted with the customs of the Danish law 
courts ; Dor would they, assuredly, have permitted a con- 
quered people to lake a part in verdicts affecting them- 
selves and their Scandinavian brethren. The consequence 
was, that they chose from among themselves men of con- 



siJeralioD, and acquainted niUi the law, to cundnct tlw li- 
uiinistratioD of justice. It is very remarkable that a Uta 
development of the lav in Denmark produced a sinilll 
rhonge in the Jury, the Jurors not being oljosen for a eod^ 
cause, but for a period. In Jutlaud even " Sandemani," 
or jurors appointed by the crown, were Instiluted, who s«m 
to have answered to the before-mentioned Lag-me», or 
Ijahmen, in the north of England. Eight landed [Ofr 
prietora were selected in ever; district fay the king, ud 
discharged the office of jurymeti for life, unlesB thej fo^ 
feited it by some misdemeanour. 

Not the least trdpe is to be found in tlie old Engti^ii 
laws and chronicles tliat the Danish lawi4 in force in ths 
Dane- lag were more barbarous tban tlio con tempo rnry Anglff- 
Saxou ones in iho south of England. On the contnry, 
the fiict lately mentioned, that the beneficial change in llie 
composition and working powers of the Jury, which had 
long been in force in Danish North-England, waa ii 
later times adopted in Norman England, seems rather to 
attest, in no slight degree, the superiority of the laws (rf 
the Dane-lag. On the whole, the Danish kings in 
land, and particularly Canute the Great, seem to fanv* hoes 
excellent lawgivers. Canute's laws respecting the limiUr 
tion of capital punishment, the right of every man to 
on his ow'n laud, and others, evince a mildness and hnmA- 
nity scarcely to be expected in those rude limep. 

From what has been said, it appeare that the Danish 
part of England must, in Willinm the Conqueror'a time. 
liave had just as many old Danish popular institutiona a>'< 
Normandy, nay, doubtless still more. It is, tlierefore, so 
wonder tliat William and his Normans were highly partial 
to the Danish laws then in force in England. Immedi- 
ately after he assumed the reins of government, he com- 
manded that these laws should be in force throughout the 
liingdom, and consequently even in the purely Anglo-Saxon 
^Btricts, as both his own forefathers, and those of almost 
^w hia barons, had been Northmen, who liad formerly emi- 
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^ted trom 'Sorwaj. But in an assembly held nt London 
in the fourth year of his reign, he suffered himself to be 
^rsuaded, by the urgent entreaties of the leading men 
imong the Anglo-Saxons, to restore the laws of Edward 
ix Confessor in the districts in which they had before pre- 
pailed. Neveribeless, the Anglo-Saxon laws gradually 
place to the Scandinavian institutions in force in the 
lorth of England. Thus duel, under the name of " trial 
tj battle," came to be considered ibrouj^hout England as 
awful proof in judicial suits : an evident result of the bold 
Qtd chivalrous spirit of the new Norman lords. This 
and of proof caused, however, much disturbance in Eng- 
tond, and at length, though tardily, grew out of use. It 
ras not formally abolished by law till the year IBIS, after 
prosecutor had challenged bis adversary to trial by battle; 
proceeding which even the legal tribunal were obliged 
i acknowledge that the law, taken in its strictest sense, 
Eolly authorised him in adopting. It is, however, remark- 
kble enough that the proof by duel, which in Scandinavia 
■tself was abolished on the introduction of Christianity, 
ihould have maintained its ground for several centuries in 
England, which bad long been Christianized. We might 
even say that down to the present times it has everywhere 
left perceptible traces in Europe. For what are duels but 
trials by battle, or sort of judgment of God? They were, 
however, much disseminated by chivalry, in the develop- 
ment of which the warlike Normans took so considerable a 
yart. The ancient holmgang was, as we have seen, called, 
lioth in Normandy and England, " duel." 

The institution of the jury ("N»vninger,'' or "NiBvn"), 
before mentioned as originally Scandinavian, was esta- 
ii throughout England by the Normans in such a 
'ttianner tbat it has maintained its place to our times. 
TTnder the first Norman kings we find traces of a more 
^neral employment of the jury, which was previously 
wnfined to the Danish part of England, where it conti- 
nued to exist after the conquest by William. Wlien, in 
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the following century. holmgang'oT Iriul by battle, b^gin, 
is 8pit« of the limitations it had unilergone, to beoome too 
grievous in Euglonil, a law \s»a published in 1104, tint i 
jury of twelve kniglita. chosen liy four knights of the dis- 
trict, should be substituted in its plaice. Thus at its fint 
general establish ment in England the jury had much tfan 
same form as it possessed in earlier times in the Danish 
part uf the kingdom. The provision that the jury should 
he composed of knights soon fell to tlie ground. Subse- 
quently, alter the ordeal by red-hot irou. or the jadgment 
of God. had been abolished (in the year laiU), it w«s 
appointed, in tbe reign of Henry the Third, that the 
accused, who might previously have liberated hiauelf by 
that ordeal, should sutimit his case to the deL-iaioa of 
twelve NisvniiiifeT. or jurymen. In this manner aii iufla- 
ence was secured to the jury in England, which has since 
been continually iuireasing ; trial by jury having become, 
OB it were, the central point of the judicial system in 
tlltt^pountry. The Cnglish themselves, with just reason, 
regarti the jury oe a wise and happy institution, which tuts 
much contributed to develope tbe excellence of tbe national 
character, and to maintain the free constitution of their 
country. What is more, foreigners pass the same judg- 
ment UD it; and it especially deserves to he reraembeied. 
that at the present moment, after the introduction of 
popular freedom iuto the Scandinavian North, its people 
are seeking to re-establish the native Nrnvn. or jury, which 
formerly crossed the seas with the conquerors of England 
and Normandy, and wlilch has victoriously stood the trial 
of centuries in those countries. 

We have already seen it proved, from contemporary laws, 
that the germ of at least one of England's freest iind most 
important institutions was to be found, as early as the ninth 
century, among the numerous Danes and Norwegians settled 
in that country, to whose successors and kinsmen may be 
justly ascribed the honour of further developing the insli- 
tution of trial by jury. In like manner coutempoea 
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chronicles bear witness tliat these Danish and Norwegian 
settlements in many nays essentially contributed to pro- 
mots polilical liberty and the Rpiiit of freedom. Accord- 

j to tbat remarkable document, Domesday-Book, there 
was, about twenty years after the Norman conquest, a 
greater number of independent landed proprietors, if not, 
in the strictest sense of the word, freeholders, in the 
districts occupied by the Danes, and under the Dane-lag, 
than in the olher, or Anglo-Sason, part of England. The 
amaller Anglo-Saxon agriculturists were frequently serfs, 
though, for the most part, perhaps, leaseholders, or hold- 
ing other subordinate situations ; whilst the Danish settlers, 
; conquerors, were mostly freemen, and, in general, 
proprietors of the soil- Domesday-Book mentiona, under 
"Sochmanni," a numerous class of land- 
1 the Danish districts north-east of 
Watlinga- Street, who, to the south of that line, and even 
1 only just upon the borders of it, are rarely to lie 
found, (viz., in Buckinghamshire, 10, and in Surrey, fl). 
It also mentions a great number of freemen in those 
districts, or, as tbey are called in Latin. ■' Hberi homines." 
Neither tiochmnnni nor Uberi kominet seem, however, to 
have been freeholders, in the present sense of that term. 
They certainly stood in a sort of feudal relation to a 
superior lord ; but in such a manner that the " Soohmanui " 
may he best compared with our present hereditary lessees. 
Their farms passed by inheritance to their sons, they pay- 
ing certain rents, and performing certain feudal duties; 
but the feudal lord had no power to dispose of the pro- 
perty as he pleased. 

The counties occupied by the Dauea and Norwegians, 
riz., Northumberland, Durham, Westmoreland, Cumber- 
laud, and Lancashire, are not mentioned in Domesday- 
Book. In the other fifteen counties to the north and east 
of Watlinga-Straat, the " Socbmanni" and "liberi homines" 

a summed up aa follows (see Turner's " History of the 
Anglo-Sasons"):— 
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Essex .... 


Sochmanni . 
liberi homiDes 
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Suffolk .... 
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liberi bomines 
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Norfolk .... 


Soebmanni . 
liberi homines 
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Nottingtiam . - 
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Lincoln . . . 
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Yorkshire . . . 
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The Bo-called " freemen " (liberi homines), who. it m«j 
be assumed, most reaembled our freeholders, seem from 
this to have boon priiicipdly confined to Esses {'M6j and 
the ancient East Anglia, or Norfolk and Suffolk (together. 
12,903). " Sochmanni " were also very numerous in these 
three counties {together, 6878); yet they appear in the 
greatest numbers in tho old Danish Lincolnsliire, which 
alone had 1 1.O'JS. la the other districts round tho Danish 
five burghs, they were also pretty numerous : in Leicester- 
sliire, 1T16; and in Nottingham shire, 156&, The number 
of these indepeodent landowners was consequently greatest 
ill the districts earliest occupied by the Danes, where they 
naturally sprung up from the Danish chiefs' parceiling out 
the soil to their victorious warriors. That the large county 
of York had not more thau about 440 Sochmanni can 
used by way of counter-proof; partly I 
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Yorkshire had been terribly exhausted iu the wars of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, which took place before Domeaday- 
Book was compiled ; and partly becauae it is clear (hat 
Yorkshire is not so fully described in that document as the 
more southern counties. Lastly, it is remarkable that 
extremely few serfs are mentioned in the districts north 
east of Watlinga-Stnet, in comparison of the many that are 
recorded in the south aud south-west of England. 

English authors admit that the Dasish settlers in Eng- 
land bestowed a great benefit on the country, in a political 
point of view, by the introduction of a numerous class of 
independent peasantry, who formed a striking contrast to 
the oppressed Anglo-Saxon commonalty. {"The Danes 
seem to hare planted in the colonics they occupied a 
nnmerous race of freemen, and their counties seem to have 
been well peopled." — Turner.) But unfortunately the num- 
l>er of Danish-Norwegian freeholders aud freemen at that 
time in England cannot now be given more closely than by 
tile above sum of 36,729, which is evidently too low, and 
in every respect highly inaccurate. 

It is, however, large enough to strengthen and throw 
light upon the atatements of the chronicles, that the 
descendants of the Danes and Norwegians in the country 
to the north-east of Watlinga-Strtet, especially distin- 
guished themselves by a lively feeling of freedom and in- 
dependence. From the time of their very first settle- 
ment, they desperately resisted every chief who attempted 
to deprive them of their rights as free and independent 
men. It was, indeed, hut reasonable that they should. 
with persevering boldness, defend in a foreign land that 
freedom for the sake of which they had abandoned their 
Scandinavian homes. Their severest and most perilous 
struggle for liberty naturolly took place after the destruction 
of the Danish power imder Hardicanute (1 043) : although 
the extensive Danish tract north of the Humber still re- 
tted its Danish jarl, Siward. 
I 3 
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But OQ Siff&rd'-i death (1055), his son. Vallhjof (Wal- 
Uieof), was too jaung to govern that important district, 
which was therefore made over to Toste Godvinsoii, who 
afterwards fell at Stamford Bridge. Toste ruled with 
despotic power.set nside the laws of Canute the Great.and 
levied taxes which were contrary to the people s ancient 
rights. The Northumbrians tliercfore deposed him at a 
Thing, and expelled him in 1004. When Teste's brother, 
Harold, afterwords endeavoured to effect a reconciliation, 
nn the condition that ToMe should be reinstated in the 
earldom, the North uiubrians uuanimouslj rejected tht 
proposal. " We were bom and bred up in freedom," i 
exclaimed : " a proud and ambitious chief we will not « 
dure, for we have leanit from our fathers eitlicr to live H 
freemen or to die." 

When, two years afterwards, William began to 
I'higlaiid, and to parcel it out among his warrio) 
chieflr the inhabitants of the old Danish districts who i^ 
posed him witU all the energy of despair. The snccossora 
of the Danes and Norwegians, under ordinary circam- 
stances, would have joined their kinsmen the Norroana ; 
especially as Uiey gave out that one of their objects in 
coming to England was to avenge their Danish and Nor- 
wegian relalives. secretly massacred by Elhelred. But 
the Normans aimed at nothing less than the aholitioa of 
the free tenure of estates, and the complete establishment 
of a feudal constitution ; a mode of proceeding which, by 
depriving the previously independent roan of hia right to 
house and land, and transferring it to powerful nobles, 
shook the very foundation of freedom. The descendants 
of the Danes turned from them, therefore, with disgust, 
and now no longer hesitated to enter into an alliance with 
die equally oppressed Anglo-Saxons ; for the common 
danger made both races forget their ancient animosities. 
Many of the Anglo-Saxon chiefs and warrioi's who had 
been defeated by William in the west and soutli-west of 
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England, fled towatda the north, and prepared, in conjunc- 
tion with the inhabitants of that district, to venture everj- 
thing in self-defence. 

It was not till the year 1068 that the Normans suc- 
ceeded, after a severe contest, in taking Oxfonl. Warwick, 
and the old Danish burghs Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, and York. In these places, but especially iu Lin- 
coln and York, the Normans were obliged to build strong 
fortifications, for fearof the people of Scandinavian descent, 
who abounded both in the towns and in the adjacent rural 
districts. But trhat the Normans chiefly apprehended 
wae, attacks irom the Danes nho, there was good reasun to 
suppose, might come over with their fleets to the assist- 
ance of their countrymen in the north of England. 

Meantime, whilst the remains of the united Anglo- 
Saxon and Danish -Norwegia a armies had withdrawn to 
the mountains of Northumberland, where they often sur- 
prised and killed whole detachments of Norman troops, 
numerous fugitives and messengers repaired to King Svend 
iu Denmark, to implore him, in the name of his English 
friends, and in that of freedom, to assist them against Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Svend sent his brother Asbjbm, 
and his sous Harald and Canute, over with a fleet, who, 
after a vain attempt to land at Sandwich, entered the 
Humber, in the year 1089. The Northumbrians, and the 
rest of the aggrieved Inhabitants, both Northmen and 
Anglo-Saxons, Hocked gladly together under the Danish 
banner. Edgar, who had been chosen king by the Anglo- 
Sasons, Valthjof (Waltheof), a son of the old Northum- 
brian jarl Siward, and many other fugitives, joined the 
Danish host, York was taken, the Normans put to flight, 
and their fortifications levelled with the ground. In these 
encounters Waltlieof gained gi'eat honour for courage and 
hravery. 

But the joy of victory was only of short duration. Wil- 
liam, who had sworn in his anger to lay all Northumberland 
waste, knew how to avert by persuasion, cunning, and 



bribery, the danger that threatened him from DeninRjk. 
The Danish fleet went home in the spring; and Willi 
retook York, and extended his duminion in NorthumI 
land ; nhere his progress was nmrked hy slaughter, 
diarism. and rapine. The unfortunate inliahit&nta Bed 
the forests and roomases : their last place of refuge waa 
the marshes near the Wash. Moved by the cries of com- 
plaiut which continually reached hira from England, the 
Danish king Svend again sent a number of vessels, which 
appeared in the Humber in the year 1074. But 
were not able to render any effectual assistance. Waltbwf. 
whom William, in order to conciliate the Northumbi 
had appointed Jarl in his father's earldom, fell under 
axe of the executioner on suspicion of being concerned 
this naval expedition ; and fresh defitstations promi 
William's dominion over Northumberland, whidi was 
terribly harassed that large districts were left withi 
houses or human inhabitants. 

The forests of the north of England now became the 
last refuge of numberless outlaws, who would not atibmit 
to the ferocious conqueror, preferring a free and merry li& 
in the green woods : where they united together, aud defied 
William's powerful armies and severe laws. They had 
secret connections among the people, who saw in them the 
last defenders of their ancient freedom. Among the leaden 
of these outlaw-a, who, long aftsr Williara's time, continued 
to wander about in the Eoglish forests, but who were moat 
numerous in the north of England, we meet with Scandi- 
navian names, such as Svceyn, and Sihtrik; and in tha 
legends and songs which have preserved the remembrance 
of them, are found Scandinavian traits of character, su^ aa 
the story of William of Cloudesley, who shot the apple 
&om his son's head. It is the identical legend related in 
e Scandinavian hero, Palnatoke. 

hope of deliveraooel 
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The last gleam of any well- 
^one upon the 



of the Anglo-Saxons and Doi 
orth of Eugtand, when, in the yet 
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1085, the Danish king Canute, afterwards called the Saint, 
aBsemblecl a powerful fleet in the LiiaiQord, in order to 
release England from the Conqueror's yoke, aod if possihie 
to seat himself on the throne. Sixty Norwegian vessels 
had joined Canute's fleet. William, on hia side, made great 
preparations in order to resist the expected attack. Dane- 
gelt was again collected for the defence of the kingdom 
against the Daues. The inhabitants of Scandinavian de- 
scent in the north of England were compelled to alter their 
dress, and to cut off their long beards, that the Danes 
might not thereby recognise thoir kinsmen. The c 
were occupied by soldiers, ^ho erected strong defences ; 
vhilst William at the same time endeavoured, fc 
secret envoys and briberj*, to bow disunion in the Danish 
fleet, Canute's progress was impeded by unfortunate cir- 
cumstances ; the fleet separated, and a mutiny broke out, 
which ended in the murder of Canute at Odensce, in the 
year 1086. No further attempt was made by Denmark to 
conquer England; for the expedition said ta have been 
prepared by King Erik Lam in the year 1138 was, at all 
events, a very poor and unsuccessful one. Thus the North- 
men in England, being no longer able to obtain support 
&om Denmark or Noriray, were forced to submit to the 
Norman dominion. 

Nevertlieless, in spite of the terribie devastations by 
which William coerced the north of England, " the hall- 
Saiton half-Danish population of thcge districts" (says 
the French historian, Thierry) " long continued to preserve 
their old feeling of independence and their ancient indo- 
mitable piide. The Norman kings who succeeded the 
Conqueror dwelt with perfect safety in the southern dis- 
tricts, but did not venture north of the Humber without 
some fear; and a chronicler, who lived at the close of the 
twelfth century, assures us that they never visited that 
part of the kingdom without being accompanied by a 
Btroug army." 

Although no very great number of Northmen, or men 
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of ScandinBTiaD estrBclion. could have renmined in Nur- 
tnandf after William's conquest of Eaglanil, and after tlie 
Korman expeditioaa into IiaIv, ;et even these few, as we 
have before stated, were Bubeequentlj able to impart to the 
popular spirit in Normandy a peculiar ScandiIla^iaIl 
colouring. The Normaa knights dislingubhed themselves 
from the effeminate, dreaming, and excitable knigbts of 
the south of France, not ouly hy a greater iucliuation for 
adventures and a bolder martial spirit, but also b; a 
Scandinavian sodateness and an ull-subduing po^ 
Kverance. The old .Scandinavian feeling of freedom 
revealed itself, even in the middle ages, in the cities of 
ITormandy, which were long the Eeats of a democratio 
spirit and of republican movementB. According to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror's own statement, the ancient Normal 
and, above all, their Scandinavian forefatliei 
high degree, quarretaome and litigious ; and, 
day, Normand; ia remarkable, above all other provinces 
Franco, for the groat number of law-suits which annually 
take place in it. Frenchmen themselves have remarked 
tliat their most skilful and persevering seamen are tt 
id among tho inhabitants of Dieppe, and that 
it celebrated admirals of France have been natives 
'ormandy. 

If such was the influence of the Normans in Fi 
not the Danes and Norwegians, who had been settl( 
centuries in England, in a still better position to fix 
itiug stamp upon the life and character of the peoplflj 
ire particulai'ly as the Danish -Norwegian elements 
lued, long after the Norman conquest, to ejtercise a 
considerable influence in England ? We may truly assert 
ftat the Scandiniivinu spirit is still clearly to be discerned, 
>not merely in separate districts, but throughout England. 
■The love of the English for bold adventures, especially 
their unshaken catmnesa in the greatest dangers. th< 
larent coolness during the moat violent e 
leir proud feeling of freedom, are surely not to be ascribf 
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esclnsively Ui the Kormans. These qualitiea must, in 
a great degree, be attributed to the English, as ihe 
descendants of thoae Danish and Norwegian warriors nho 
Bought dangers on unknown seas ; who looted dsath 
steadily in the face, come in whatever shape ii might : 
who gloried in the feeling that their countenances bhould 
not betray the passious which fermented in Lheir breasts ; 
and who prized liberty far more than life. 

It deserves at least to be mentioned, as affording a 
remarkable analogy to Normandy, that England's most 
celebrated and successful admiral, Nekon, bore a genuine 
Scandinavian name (Nielseu, with the characteristic 
Scandinavian teimination of ion, or son). He was, be- 
Bides, a native of one of the districts early colonized by the 
Canes, having been bom in the town of Bumham-thorpe, 
in Norfolk, or East Anglia. In fact, the perceptible dif- 
ference of character still actually found between the people 
in old Saxon South-England and in the more northern old 
Danish districts, is very remarkable. The southern Eng- 
lishman is softer and more compliant. The northern 
Englishman is of a finnness of character, bordering on the 
hard and severe, and possesses an nnusunlly strong feeling 
of freedom. The Yorkshiremau is well known in Eugland 
as a basty and touchy, but determined and independent, 
character. Great political movements have therefore not 
only found reception and eneouTagement among the popu- 
lation of the north of England ; but this population, from the 
interest it takes in the progress of public affairs, and from its 
love of freedom, has played a leading part in the great in- 
ternal revolutions which mark the recent political history of 
England. Public men regard it as a great honour to 
represent the northern districts of England in Parliament 
(for instance, the West Riding of Yorkshire), merely from 
the intelligent political character of the voters ; and it is 
certainly through the adherence of the lovers of freedoni 
in the north, that Cobden has been able to stniggle so 
successfully for the promotion of free trade, for financial 
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reform, auil for Bimilar liberal measures. Tliat tbJs spirit 
of liberty in the Dorth of Englaod is chiefly derived &om 
the old Scandinavian colonists is by no means merely the 
partial assertion of a Dane. The celebrated Engliah 
writer, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, who, in his '■ Harold," 
successfully begun to awaken the attention of his country- 
men to a juster view of the Danish L-onquest. says 
note appended to that work : " It might be easy to ehow, 
were this the place, that though the Anglo-Saxons ne\'eT 
lost Uieir love of liberty, yet that the viotories ythxb 
gradually regained liberty from the gripe of the Anglo- 
Normaa kings were achieved by the Anglo-Norman aristo- 
cracy. And even to this day. the few rare deucendanta of 
that race (whatever their political faction) will genenlly 
exhibit that impatience of despotic influence, and that 
disdain of corruption, which characterize the bomefy 
bonders of Norway, in whom we may still recognise t]M 
sturdy likeness of our fathers ; while it is also remarkabla 
that the modem inhabitants of those portions of the 
kingdom originally peopled by the Danes, are, irrespectively 
of mere party divisions, noted for their intolerance of all 
oppression, and their resolute independence of character: 
to wit. Yorkshire, Norfolk, Cumberland, and large districta 
in the Scottish lowlands." 

It would be impossible to deny that the Danea and 
Norwegians settled in England before the arrival of the 
Normans not only essentially contributed to the preserva- 
tion of popular liberty — which, through the weakness and 
effeminacy of the Anglo-Saxons, was threatened with 
destruction — but that they also laid the foundation of ita 
further development, ond powerfully contributed to ita 
complete estaUiahraent. We need, therefore, be no longer 
surprised that memorials of the Danes are mixed up with 
England's freest and most liberal institutions ; and that to 
the present day, for instance, the place whence the candi- 
dates for a seat in Parliament address the electors, bears, 
throughout England, the pm-e Danish name " hunting." 
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Section XIV. 



GFsneral View. — Anglo-Sainn aod DaniitNonnBD Engliuid. — 
Sympathiei for Denniark.— The Dane in Bngluid. 

The varioas kinds of Danish and Danish- Norwegian 
memorials which I have alluded to, such as names of 
places, coins, and peculiarities of language (not to mention 
contemporary letters -patent and laws), atford so many 
incontrovertible proofs that the Danish influence in Eng- 
land was neither of short duration, nor, on the whole, of a 
transient nature. Future and more successful iuvestiga- 
tiona and comparisons, more particularly in England Itself, 
will undoubtedly much extend the circle of known Danish 
memorials existing there. So much, however, is already 
placed beyond all doubt, that in no country out of the 
present homes of the Scandinavian race have its colonists 
left such various, such considerable, and such clear traces 
of their esisienoo, as the Dauea, especially, have left in 
England. The Scandinavian spirit has not ruled with so 
much power in any other, still less in any greater, Euro- 
pean kingdom; nor been able to retain so powerful a 
dominion for such a length of time. 

The Danes, and their successors the N^ormans, did not 
content themselves with the temporary overthrow of the 
Anglo-Sason dominion ; they annihilated it for ever. In 
this the Danes may be said to have been more active tlrnn 
the Normans. They not only gradually settled themselves 
under their own laws and their own chiefs, in half of 
England, but spread themselves over the whole of it. 
In the time of Alfred the Great, they once held all Eng- 
land in subjection; and at an early period obtained places 
amongst the highest ecclesiastical and secular aristocracy 
of the country. In the tenth century, the Anglo-Sa.Yon 
king Edgar favoured the Danes so much, that during his 
reign the Danish power had an opportunity to consolidate 
and extend it&elf. Even the Anglo-Sa-von royal family 
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became mixed n'kh Danish blood. Among the Angk^ 
Saxons, bolb high and Ion, neakness and pronenesB to 
vice went on coolinually increasing; irhibt the Daaiah 
dominion, prepared bj two i.'eiituriea of independent Viking 
expeditions, and by the subsequent aetllemenls of the 
Northmen, established itself completely, as soon as ihfl 
sea kings and icandering Vikings were succeeded by 
Danish monarchs with considerable fleets at their com- 
mand. 

All England yielded to the conqueror Canutfi, and andwj 
fais wise, powerful, nnd just administration, enjoyed 
tranquillity and hnppiness of which it hod long felt ths 
want. The Anglo-Saxons and Danes now became mora 
amalgamated. Dut Canute's sons wanted their lather^ 
ability and strength of purpose. The old dissensions 
qtiarrels broke out afresh; whilst violent intenial disturb^! 
ances in the newly Christianized Siaudinavian Nortlh 
where the Viking spirit became extinguished, deprived tbai 
Danes in England of the succour necessary in their 
tests with the natives. The Danish power in Engli 
fell, but left the population completely mixed and siitti- 
rated with Danish elements. The Anglo-Saxon royal tace, 
as it was called, was now half Diinisli. The higher clergy 
and nohility were connected liy the closest ties of relatioor 
ship with the Danes and their chiefs, in whose hands 
several of the most important 6ofs remained. The Danes 
had acquired considerable iutluence in many of the largest 
cities ; and in about half of England the majority of the 
population wofi of Danish extraction, and possessed Danish 
laws and other Danish characteristics. The Danes who, 
naturally enough, could not forget that they had been 
ahsolute masters in that conquered land, obeyed unwi^ 
lingly a king of another race, though they had not the 
power to place one of their owo race upon the throne. 
The unmixed Saxon population, on the other hand, could 
not endure that the royal sceptre should continue to bt 
,n the once independent counfry of their forefather^ 
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by foreign conquerors from Denmark, whose power, be- 
fiides, seemed at that time on the wane. Inward dissen- 
sions increased ; the kings were too feehle to maintain 
efficiently their difficult position; and tlie power falling 
more and more out of the hands of the degenerate Anglo- 
Saxons, passed over to the stronger Danes and their 
Norman kinsmen. 

With an unmixed population, England would have been 
able to maintain herself united and powerful in the hour 
of danger, and when threatened by foreign conquerors. 
But split and divided as she now was among different 
races contending for tho mastery, real unanimity was 
impoBSJbie ; and, in case of a powerful attack from without, 
dissolution was inevitable. Through the Danish expedi- 
tions, the Danish colonizations, and finally through the 
fall of the Danish supremacy, it became practicable for 
William of Normandy to conquer England with an army 
of only 60,0'I0 men. Had not those events prepared the 
way, it would he inconceivable that with such a force a 
foreign conqueror should have been able to subdue a 
country so extensive, so well peopled, sad so favoured by 
nature; still less that he should have succeeded in retain- 
ing such a conquest for any lengtii of time. William won 
the battle of Hastings, which decided the fate of Eng- 
land, only because Harald Godvinsiin's Anglo-Saxon army 
entered the field weakened and exhausted by the sangui- 
nary battle of Stamford Bridge. This was fought against 
the Norwegian king, Harald Haardraade, and the dis- 
contented Scandinavians in the north of England, who 
wanted to re-establish a king of their own race on Lhe 
English throne. 

The Danish-Norwegian settlements, and the Danish 
dominion in England, by subduing for a time the political 
power of the Anglo-Saxons, hud not only prepared the way 
for the first victory of the Normans, but also for the future 
progress and establishment of the Norman power in Eng- 
land, and especially for the ultimate triumph of the 
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Korman popular spirit over the remains of the andi 
Saxon nationality. The Danes, liy eipelling the Aii( 
Saxons fr«ra the northern and eastern parts of England 
OS well oa hy mising with them in the south, had by degreai 
undermined their national independence and their p 
characteristics, and had thus prepared an entrance for tin 
Scandinavian spirit, which was so nearly allied to tJ 
Norman, into a great, if not the greater, portion of ti 
English population. The bold and chivalrous spirit of Ibi 
Norman aristocracy, their love of daring adventures, ai 
their lofty feeling of freedom, completely agreed with tJ 
characteristics of the Scandinavians settled in England a 
an earlier period. The Normans found among the Scandv 
naviau population of England, and particularly the I 
portion of it. several of those free institutions already il 
full force which tbey themselves, with much advantage t 
Uberty, afterwards extended to the whole country, 

Thus tie conquest of England by Daniah-Nonnan% 
undoubtedly prepared, or, more properly speaking, was th« 
indispensable and necessary foundation of the suhsequenS 
French- Norman conquest; audit may therefore be justly^ 
called the first act of that great historical drama, " ' 
Norman Conquest," of which William of Normandy's < 
quest is only the concluding act. 

But many will undoubtedly ask, was the Norman i 
quest, on the whole, beneficial to England? Would it not 
have been better had the Anglo-Saxon nationahty beao 
permitted to develope itself, instead of being arrested \}jr 
such violent devastations and hy such bloodshed as thq 
Danish-Norman expeditions occasioned ? And is it not t 
proof of the nobleness of the Anglo-Saxon nationality, that 
it has since prevailed so preponderantly in England? 

On this point let us hear a learned and impartial Eng- 
lishman. The latest and most celebrated Anglo-Sason 
historian, Mr. Kemhle, says, in his preface to the before- 
mentioned Collection of Anglo-Saxon Diplomas: — " With 
the close of the fourth volume of this work we a 
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reign of Harald, and the Normau conquest of England; 
I an event which our contemporary forefathers could oniy 
I regard as deplorable, but which we must look back upon 
' with gratitude and pride, as the remote origin of our owd 
I peculiar character and power. It is hardly possible to com- 
I pare the signatures to the charters contained respectively 
in this and in the previous volumes, without seeing how 
widely a foreign element had become predominant. The 
' Scandinavians of Ingwar, GuSorm, Swegeu, and Cuut, suc- 
cessively prepared the way for the descendants of other 
Scandinavians under WilUaitt ; and the Saxon national 
character, like the national dynasty, was too weak to offer 
a Buccessfd resistance. Defeated, yet still holding a por- 
tion of its domain with unabated perseverance, yielding 
somewhat in one place, to break out with unshaken obsti- 
nacy at another, it accommodated itself partially to the 
jieculiar habits of each successive invader; till, after the 
closing scene of the great drama commenced at Hastings, 
it ceased to esist as a national character, and the beaten, 
ruined, and demoralized Anglo-Saxon, found himself 
launched io a new career of honour, and rising into all the 
might and dignity of an Englishman. Let us reflect that 
defeats upon the Thames and Avon were probably neces- 
sary preliminaries to victories upon the Suilej." 

The weakness and degeneracy of the Anglo-Saxon 
national character contained the seeds of its decay. It haa 
long since been agreed that, in an historical view, we 
ought not to complain that the degenerate, though highly- 
Nvilized, Romans in Britain were compelled to make way 
for the rude Anglo-Saxons, since the latter brought with 
them the germ of a new and higher development. In like 
I manner we can hardly regret that the degenerate, but to a 
certain degree civilized, Anglo-Saxons, were in turn ex- 
pelled by the more powerful, but ruder Danes; since these 
also were to prepare, and lay the foundation of, a new and 
more flourishing state of society. Under the reign of 
Ethelred the Second, the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxons had 



alreadj' passed awaj. As a people, thej sank entirelj, ibA 
l«ft only a part of their dvilizalion and of their inslitii- 
tioDs to their successors in dominion, the Danes aod Nor 
mans. The trausilioa took place amidst the same shocks 
aiid the same bloodshed which slill mark ever; important 
and radical revolution in the history of nations. The 
Danish- Noniinu. or perhaps more properly, the Scandi- 
navian lutiutia] character, uiiurped the place of the AnglO' 
Saxon. It was certainly built upon the foundation lud t^ , 
the Anglo-Saxons, hut it must he observed that it liaa made 
greater progress in all respects. To it especially is owing 
the development in England of a mariliuie skill betan 
unknown, of a hold and manly spirit of enterprise, and of 
a political liberty, which, by preserving a balance betweeo 
the freedom of the nobles and of the rest of the people, 
has long ensured to England a powerful and comparatively 
peaceful and fortunate existence. 

The Englishman is justly proud of his native land, of 
its internal freedom, and external greatness. But when 
he extols his country in respect only of its being " Anglo. 
Saxon," or praises the ments of the Anglo-Saxons and 
Norman- French, whilst he uncoudilioiially condemns the 
Danish expeditions and settlements, as having been merely 
devastating and destructive, he commits both an historical 
error and an evident injustice. The Anglo-Saxons per- 
formed their share in the civilization of England, and tlis 
Norman- p'rench did still more ; but it ought not to be for- . 
gotten— and least of all by Englishmen, who are so nearly 
related to the Danes — that the latter also very essentially 
contributed to win freedom and greatness for England, and, 
that this freedom, and this greatness, are in no sli^t 
degree sealed with Danish blood, From at least the 
Danish-Normanic conquest (about the year 1000), the 
Danish-Normanic, or Scandinavian, national cliaracter has 
been the prevailing and leading one in England's history, 
and 80 it certainly continues to be at the present day. 
LA perceptible and very remarliiil>le evidence of this is 
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ihe Bympathv which the Engliah people iu general feel for 
ihe North, the ancient home of their fathers, and particu- 
larly for Denmark. Tlie Englishman himself will gene- 
rally aver, with a sort of pride, that he derives his descent 
from the North. A Dane travelling in England will everj- 
I whore find an nnusualtj cordial reception. He will in 
1 general he regarded more as a countryman than as a 
> foreigner, merely because he is a Dane. He will discover 
' that the English, instead of having forgotleu their kinsmen 
I beyond the sea, irith whom they were formerly nnited, feel 
themselves attracted to them by the ties of hlood and 
friendship. He will coniiutially hear complaints of the 
I deplorable attitude which the policy of England assumed 
I with regard to Denmark at the commencement of the 
present century; and he will adopt the conviction that in 
this mistaken policy, the people themselves, at least, were 
not to blame. He will at times be induced to forget that 
be is at a. distance from his native land and from his 
nearest relatives ; for the highly-striking agreement be- 
tween the character of the English and that of their Scan- 
disaTion kinsmen causes a Dane to imagine that he is 
among his own friends, in the home which he has long 
e left. It was certainly also something more than mere 
accident that, during the last war in Denmark, the Danish 
I cause nowhere, out of the North itself, awakened such 
' general sympathy among the people, nor found so many 
Iwld champions, both in speeches and publications, as in 
England. May we not in these facts trace the effects of 
near relationship, and perceive the ties of blood ? 

It should not pass altogether unnoticed that the sympa- 
thies of the English for Denmark, and their fraternal feel- 
ing towards the Danish people, have increased in propor- 
tion aa they have been obliged to ackcowledge that the 
Danes of modem times still know how to defend their 
independence, liberty, and honour, with the bravery in- 
herited from their forefathers. Not to speak of the last 
conteBt, 80 glorious for Denmark, it is particularly the 
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bMile in Copenhagen Boads, the lod of April, 1 SOI, which 
mambuned in England the ancient fame of Dani^ 
nlenr. The English regard this action not oulj as one 
et Nelson's greateet triuraphs. but as one of their most 
glorious naval battles, particularly on acconnt of ' 
Sturdy resistance ffhich they encountered. On Nelso 
monument in Westminster Abbey, on nhicb his I 
glorious battles are recorded, that of Copenhagen ia oaD 
flrst. Nelson himself deaoribes tbe action as the bloodi* 
■nd most desperate he had ever beheld. Tliat he is 
In this respect, and that he lias not extolled the braverjr el 
our nation merely to enhance his own, we Danes, at lea 
oannot doubt, since we cannot even admit that the batt] 
must be unconditionally regarded as lost by us. 

For the rest, it is remarkoble how frequently the Eng- 
lish confound the battle in Copenhagen Koada in 1 801 with 
tlie carrying off of our lloet in 1807, and place these im> 
entirely distinct events under one and the same he>d*M 
The English historians have endeavoured gradually t^| 
conceal the dishonour attaching to the robbery of our AmA 
in 1807 ; and this has even been carried to such an extent?' 
Uiat the rising generniion but too often reckons thai igno- 
miniouB act amongst Nelson's triumphs. They imagine 
that the surrender of our fleet was the result of the batt]8_ 
in the Roads ; and yet Nelson had fallen two years b 
•t the battle of Trafalgar, in 1805. Fortunately for h 
honour, he was thus spared from partaking in tbe Tobbc 
of the fleet of a nearly-related people, with whom EngUl 
was at peace. 

But this ia not the only error which the Dane n 
correct when he hears in England the t 
extolled at the expeuse of Denmark and of historii 
truth. Yet he will find it difficult to refute anotfc 
similar mistake, namely, a firm belief in 
plete eielory " in the battle of 1801. Itisj 
an article of faith among the British pei 
a brilliant victory, as it is i 
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certainty, fownded on fact, that at all events the Lattle nas 
neither won by the English nor lost by the Danes. Nay 
it is certain that almost the nUole of Nelson's fleet would 
have been destroyed, or taken, if the Crown Prince of Den- 
mark — for fear of engaging in a lengthened war with Eng- 
land, and from other purely political reasons, as u-ell as, 
it mtist also be observed, at Nelson's own request — had not 
put a sti^p to the battle. Curiously enough, in two of the 
finest poems which the English and Danish people can 
produce, Campbells "Battle of the Baltic," and Hertz's 
•' Slaget paa Rhedeii," the combat is represented in each 
as honourable to the respective nations. 

Not long since, a Dane in Euglaud was led into a warm 
argument respecting the disputed result of this battle; 
when the master of the house suddenly recollected that 
an old invalid, nho looked after the boats on the cauals in 
the garden, had served under Nelson. He called out to 
him that '■ here was a Done, and that he had certainly 
seen that sort of folks before." "Yes, master," answered 
the honest tar, " but on that day the Danes made it much 
hotter than we liked." 

This terminated the dispute. The time, however, iu 
the order of Nature, cannot be far distant when the Dane 
in England may look in vain for such support from men 
who were present at the battle. He must then be con- 
tented to state his opinion, niihout the least hope of its 
carrying any weight ; though he can, at all events, console 
himself with the reilection that, when the conversation turns 
on the mutual relations between England and Denmark, 
the latter may point to conquests of a very different, 
BB well as far more important and altogether undisputed 
kind. 

In the long series of brilliant victories, won not only by 
the Danish sword, but by the Danish national character 
in England, and which, by the conquest of that eountrj-, 
esHentially contributed to found there a greatness and a 
r.before unknown, the Danish people possess memo- 
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rials 60 proad and brilliant, that they may be reckoned 
among the most beautiful ornaments in that glorious wreath 
which from time immemorial encircles the Danish name. 
We may safely leave them by the side of the best and most 
imposing memorials of most other nations. 



T^ORWEGIANS IN SCOTLAND. 



Niiture of Scotland.— The Highlnnd! and LowUndi.— Piipulalior.— 
Original IntiBbitanii. 

None of tlie seaa of Europe are so rough and slormy aa 
tliat which wnshes its norlhem and north-westeni coasts. 
Even in Jutland the effects of the cold north-west wind 
whifli sweeps down from the icy sea between Nonvay, Ice- 
laud, and Scotland, are severely felt Along its west coast, 
for a distance of several iniles inland, there are no woods, 
but only low stunted oak bushes winch m many places 
scarcely rise abo\e the tall heather Still faither east- 
ward, aud even in I uuen and Zealand which the north- 
west wind does not reath till it has paa'^ed oier considerable 
tracts of land, it has sm^h an infiuence ou the woods, that 
in their western outskirts the trees are bent, and as it were 
scorched or blighted at the top. The North Sea, whoso 
surges, breaking on the coast of Jutland, are heard even 
in calm weather far in the interior, rises to a fearful height 
during a storm. It would long since have washed over 
Jutland, and perhaps the whole of Denmark, if Nature had 
uoi placed sand-banks or shoals along tho coast, as a sort 
of bulwark, against which the highest waves break harm- 
lessly. 

The North Sea is, however, an enclosed one, and little 
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ntore than a bay of the Atlnntic. ItH swell is not ao great, 

nor its storms so violent, as those of the open sea boyond, 
towards the north and west ; where the Atlantic breaks on 
one side against Greenland and North America, and on lixo 
other agaitiEt Norway, Suotlund. and Ireland. The sand- 
banks and shoals which form a sufficient defence for Jut- 
land against the North Sea, would there scarcely be able j 
to resist the open and agitated ocean. On the eitreme 1 
north-western coasts of Europe, the Atlantic has com- 
pletely washed an-ay the earth and sand ; the bare eli^, 
which often rise to a considerable height, alone remain, j 
and still defy the fury of the waves. These rotky coastSij 
with their numerous towering and ragged oraga, i 
their many and dec ply- in den ted fiords, convey an ideftfl 
of the power and greatness of the sea as striking as it is^ 
true. Everywhere outside lie rocky islands, which, like T 
outposts, stop the advancing waves, and only allow ibem, 
if with increased speed, yet with diminished power, to ap- 
proach the land through narrow channels, or Bounds. 
During violent storms some of the islands are flooded by 
the sea, which, as it rolls forwards, strives to overtop the 
cliffs ; whence it glides back, ^ain to repeat the same vain 
attempt. The firm, rocky, isle-bound coasts of Nonmy, 
Scotland, and Ireland, are evidently for Europe what the 
sand banks and ehoais of Jutland are for Denmark. 

It is nEtural, therefore, that those countries which in the 
north- we stem most part of Europe lie farthest out towards 
the Atlantic Ocean^such as the Scandinavian Peninsula, 
Scotland. Irelaud, and part of England — should have their 
highest and wildest mountains and cliffs towards the west, 
and in the neighbourhood of the sea. This is more clearly 
Been the farther we proceed northwards : namely, in the 
Scandinavian Peninsula and in Scotland. 

In Norway the rocks often rise almost perpendicularly 
out of the sea. In the neighbourhood of the coast they 
reach a considerable height, and then sink gradually to- 
wards the east, until they lose themselves in the broad and 
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imparatively low valleys of Swedao. Whole rows of 
alands lis scattered along the west coast of Norway, round 
rhicfa the sea often whirls in impetuous eddies. On the 
oast itself, where the land is most exposed to the bleak 
ea winds, such eitensiye forests are not to be seen ns in 
be iuterior of the country ; iior do any fertilizing streams 
d their way through the short and narrow valleys. It 
B only here and there that the water from the rooky springs 
melted snows, leaps, after a short course, over the edge 
if tbe cliff into the open sea, or into the deep fiords with 
Irhicli the coasts are everj'where indented. The greatest 
rivers in Norway talie a more eastern course, and often 
3 their way from the Norwegian highlands through the 
Sichly- wooded lowlands of Sweden to the Bahic. In 
'Sweden the coasts are neither so steep nor so indented as 
in Norway. The waves of the enclosed and comparatively 
quiet Baltic do not require to be resisted like those of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Very similar features are found in Scotland. The whole 
of the northern and western coast lying towards tbe At- 
lantic is wild and rocky, with numerous islands, deep firths, 
and steep shores ; behind which, rock towers upon rock, as 
if to form an impenetrable barrier against the sea. The 
country is almost without forests, the streams and tho valleys 
are of small extent, and fertility consequently very limited. 
But by degrees the rocks sink down towards the south-east 
and east, till they terminate in the broad, well-watered, 
and fertile coast districts along the North Sea ; which, on 
account of their inconsiderable elevation, are called the 
Lowlands of Scotland. Thus the Higblaada answer very 
nearly to Norway, and the Lowlands to Sweden, But as the 
Scandinavian Peninsula is larger than Scotland, so also are 
its natural features on the whole on a grander scale. The 
rocks of Norway are mouniains of primitive granite, which 
in some places rise to a height of 8000 feet, and of which 
lai^e ranges are covered with eternal snow and ice. Scot- 
land, on the contrary, has transition rocks, whose highest 



peek, Ben Nevis, which is onl; Bomenhat more tlian i^ 
feet above the sea, is not even always covered with boo*' 
Nor can the Scottish Lowlaniils be compared as to este** 
to the Swedish valleys, willi their imtQenae forests aO* 
their large rivers and lakes. Nevertheless the nature* 
features of Scotland are in their way no less beautiful tliw- ~* 
those of the Scandinavian Peniiisula. The sea, which iiT^ 

dents the coasts on all sides; the well -cultivated, and parti 

also well-wooded plains, which, particularly towards ih 
mountain districts, undulate in hill and dale; and lastly th— 
Highland itself, with its many streams, waterfalls, 6rth^ 
and lakes, afford the richest and most magnificent variety — 
To these features may be added a milder climate, and in th^ 
Lowlands a far richer fertility, than in Norway and Sweden 
which have considerably contributed to give the landscapes 
of Scotland, even in the wildest districts of tlie Highlands., 
a somewhat softer tinge tlian is found in the high Scandi — 
navinri North. 

A very marked difference exists between the Scottish- 
Highlands and Lowlands, not only with regard to the db- 
turo of the countrj-, but also to the original descentaud the 
oharacteri stirs of the present population. The Lowlands, 
which are the seat of a highly-developed agricultural, do- 
mestic, and manufacturing industry, are inhabited by a 
strong and laborious people, speaking a peculiar dialect of 
the English language, and descended partly from the Celtic 
Scots, but more particularly from immigrant Anglo-Saxons, 
Danes, Norwegians, Normans, and Flemings. Commerce 
and trade, carried on hy means of canals, railways, steam- 
ships, and similar easy means of communication, thrive 
vigorously in large and wealthy cities. 

The Highlands, on the contrary, which only a century 
ago were almost Inaccessible from the land side, have 
scarcely a large town. Rocks and heaths are found instead 
of the fruitful fields of the Lowlands. With the exception 
ot a few districts farthest towards the north-east, where the 
! fertile, there are only seen in the valleya, 
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^^^^W the firths, and bj the ses. sm&ll fioltU of barley ud 
^^^^1^ which would not field tiie most Buaotf tubusteuM to 
iA« poor inhabitants if the rucks did not afford pwture 
for cattle and ntuiierous flocks of ahecp ; uid if the tos. 
the firths, nhich abound with 6eh, oa noil as the ri*ora and 
lakes, did uut contribute soma port of their riches. The 
hardy Higlilaud Scots, a great part of nhoni do not under- 
stand, or at all eveuls do not speak English, but still com- 
monlf use the Celtic or Gaelic tongue, live here thinly 
scattered lu poor and Ion peat cabins, which it is often dif- 
Bcult to distinguish from the surrounding rocks. The 
Highlanders iii the districts farthest towards the west and 
north have preserved their language and other national 
chantcteristics purest; for farther towards the Lowlands, a 
more modem civilization has gradually forced its way for- 
wsids, in spite of the mountains. The old n'arlike dress 
which formerly distinguished the Highlander, particularly 
BO long OS clanship was in full vigour, has, since the anni- 
hilation of that system, become every day more rare. The 
kilt, or short skirt, has almost entirely given place to more 
modem clothing ; the t^urtan plaid alone is etill seen 
wrapped in the old fashion round the shoulders of the 
Highlander. 

In our days the various tribes of the Highland and 
Lowland populations lire in peaceful union under one end 
the same government. But during several centuries 
Scotland was the theatre of the most sanguinary contests 
between the Celtic Highlanders and the Teutonic Low- 
landers. The former, who were animated with an inveterate 
hatred of the Lowlanders, continually made hostile incur- 
siona into the Lowlands, and, after burning and rava- 
ging the country, retired with cattle and other booty to 
dieir mountains, whither they knew well the Lowlanders 
durst not follow them. The exasperation and hatred of 
the Highlanders were not entirely without foundation. 
In ancient times they had been sole masters in Scotland, 
from the Cheviot Hills to the Orkneys and the Shetland 
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Isles, and froiu the Atlantic Ocean to the North Sea; and 

they had retaiued this mastery even long after their kim-^ 

»i, the Britons in England, bad been compelled to jieli 

the Eomans and Anglo-Saxons. 

The celebrated Roman commander, Agricola, had, it ilk 
true, iu the lirat century after the birth of Christ, made. 
his way ho far into the Lowlands that, as a defence agUDBt' 
the Highlanders — the much-dreaded Caledonians, or Piclft 
— he coDstrueted a. wall with a deep dit^b before it, firon^^ 
the Firth of Forth to that of Clyde, in the low tract 
through which the Glasgow Canal has since been con- 
duclod. The Romans even extended their conquesta fcr~, 
tber northwards, as far as fiur^head on the Moray Firtb, 
to which place they formed regular high roads. But they 
were not able to defend themselves against the persevering 
attacks of the Caledonians, or Picla, and were 
to retreat lo the south of the Cheviot Hills ; where the 
great wall, with its many towers and deep ditches, nhick 
they had built from the Solway Firth to the Uiver Tyne, 
bocamo their chief defence against the harassing inroads o£ 
the Highland warriors. But this wall also was surmountei 
by the Picts, whose courage and daring increased in pro-, 
portion as the power of the Romans, both at home and 
abroad, was rapidly waning. At last the Picts destroyed 
the wall, and after the fall of the Roman dominion, 
incursions into England, where neither the descendants of 
the Romans, nor the Britons, found any means to reiiel. 
them. It was not till the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Eng- 
land that the Picts were again compelled to Hy towards 
the north over the Cheviot Hills, where they found suffi- 
cient employment in defending their own homes. 

For, whilst tbey were Bpreading themselves over iba 
rich plains of the north of England, a foreign, tbouglb' 
nearly related. Celtic people, the Scots from Ireland, had 
taken possession of their south-western frontier distriets. 
Hence ibey spread themselves to such a degree over the 
liowlands that both these and the Highlands, thongh the. 
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Ulter were almost entirely independent of the Seoldsh 
sovereigns, were called by oue name, Scotland. After 
many battles the older Fictish inbabitauls were, nbout the 
year 900, entirely amalgamated with the Scots in the 
Lowlands. Meanwhile a storm had gathered nhich 
llireatened do less danger to the Scots in the Lowlands, 
than to their kinsmen, the Picts, in the Highlands. The 
dominion of the Celts, which had long before ceased in 
other and more acceaaible lauds, was no longer to find a 
sure plotie of refuge even in Scotland, though its coiksUi 
were protected hy the stormy Northern Sea. and its in- 
terior filled with rocks and warlike men. 



Eii'editions. 

The same want of unity and llie same iutemnl disputes 
which had brought ruin on the Celts in other places, pre- 
pared the way for foreign conquerors in Scotland, An 
indomitable fate decreed that the newer and higher civili- 
zation of Christianity should here, as in the rest of 
Europe, be founded and promoted by a Teutonic people. 
But though the Anglo-Saxons bad conquered almost all 
England, they were not able, by their own power, to 
snbdue tlie Celts in Scotland. The Anglo-Saxon kings 
undertook, indeed, several expeditions against that country, 
in which they were at times pretty succeaaful ; but they 
were not able to hold steady possession even of the Low- 
lands. Subsequently, however, the Anglo-Saxons wan- 
dered by degrees, and in a more peaceful manner, from 
the noTthemtnost parts of England over the Scottish 
border, and ealablished themselves both in the towns and 
in the rural districts. The number of these emigrants 
appears to have increased very considerably after the con- 
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qaasts of the Danes and Norwegians in the midland and 
northern districta of England in llie ninlh and tenth cen- 
turies, when a great part of the Anglo-Saxons were driven 
from their old dwellings, and ohliged to fly towards the 
north. Saion institutions may even have been introduced 
into the Lowlands in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
after an expedition of the Anglo-Simon king Edgar. 
But the rocky highlands of the interior constantly deSed 
all conquest ; and the northern and western coasts, toge- 
ther with the surrounding islands, could he suhdued only 
hy considerable fleets, which the Anglo-Saxons did not 
possess. 

But what in this respect the Anglo-Saxons were obliged 
to leave undone, was for the most part accomplished by 
the warlike and shrewd men of the Scandinavian North, 
who were then masters of the sea. Even from the oldest 
times, connections, both of s warlike and peaceful nature, 
had existed between Scotland and the opposite shores of 
Scandinavia. The old Sagas, for instance, hear witness 
that the Danish king Frode'a daughter, Ulfhilde, was 
married to " the founder of the Scottish kingdom ;" and 
that the Danish prinre Amloth (Hamlet) married the 
Scotch queen, Hermuotrude. From Denmark, moreover, 
and particularly from Jutland, many colonists afterwards 
emigrated to the Scotch Lowlands, whose coasts were, 
besides, plundered by ihe Danish Vikings. 

The Danish colonists, even in the north of England, 
were much mi.xed with Norwegians, and this was still more 
the case in the Scettish Lowlands, The more north the 
districta lay, the farther were they removed from Denmark, 
and the nearer did they approach Norway; whilst the 
features of tlie country much more resembled the Nor- 
wegian fiords, valleys, and rocks. Whilst, therefore, the 
Scandinavian colonists in the Lowlands were of Norwegian- 
Danish descent, the Highlands and islands farthest towards 
the north and west, wore conquered, and in part peopled, 
by Norwegians only. This happened about the same time 
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as the Danish conquests and settlements in England. The 
Norwegians founded kingdoms on the northern and western 
coasts of Scotland, which existed for centuries after the de- 
struction of the Danlah power in England. They introduced 
their own manners, customs, and laws, and gave Norwegian 
names to the places colonized by them. They appear not 
unfrequentlf to have married native Celts ; at least it Is 
often stated that Norwegian chiefs married daughters of 
the Celtic, or Pictish, and Scotch aristocracy, whose pure 
nationality and power were thus gradually broken 
down, The unfortunate Celts were now in a painful 
position. The Celtic Scots in the Lowlands were pressed 
upon by the Anglo-Saxons and Northmen, whilst the 
Pictish Highlanders were assailed both from the Lowlands 
and from the Norwegian kingdoms in the west and north. 
The most essential result of the Norwegian conquests and 
aettlementa in the Scotch Highlands was, that the North- 
men, in conjuHction with the Norwegian- Danish colonists 
in the Lowlands, and with the Acglo-Saxons who dwelb^ 
there, overthrew the Celtic dominion, and. like the Danes \ 
in England, prepared the way for the eventual triumph of j 
the Norman spirit and Norman institutions. In the J 
Lowlands this took place in the twelfth century, but much/ 
later in the Highlands and surrounding islands. 

As a close union was thus effected between the long- 
aeparated Highlands and Lowlands, and a higher and more 
widely- diffused civilization introduced among the people 
ia both, it may justly be asserted that the Norwegian con- 
quests in the Highlands, and the Norwegian-Danish settle- 
ments in the Lowlands, were particularly fortunate for 
Scotland, It must always, indeed, be a subject of regret 
that so brave, and in many respects so noble, a people as 
the Caledonians and their descendants, should be extermi- 
nated. Who can observe without a feeling of sadness how 
the last feeble remnants of Scotland's ancient masters, after 
having been expelled from the glorious Lowlands, cannot 
■ ^X9^ pow find rest among the barren rocks, and in the few 



Arable valleys of the Higblands, bot ere obliged, yciar 
«fcar year, in increasing numbers, to seek another home 
farther west, in the new world bejond the Atlantic? But, 
Tiening ihe matter as it regards enlightenment and civili- 
ziilion, no charge can be reasonably brought against ihe 
Norwegians or Northmen, for having co-operated in Scot- 
laud lo expel a people whose brethren and kinsmen had in 
every country which they occupied shown themselves in- 
capable of adopting the new and milder manners of 
Christianity; and who, once before subdued by the Romans, 
had been compelled to yield to the fi-esher and more 
powerful Teutonic tribes of the Franks and Anglo-Saxon, 
No small portion of the present population of Scotland, 
both in the Lowlands and on the remotest coasts and isles 
of the Highlands, is undoubtedly descended from the 
Northmen, and particularly from the Norwegians. Both 
the Norwegians and Danes, wherever they established 
themselves, introduced their Scandinavian customs, and 
preserved, in all circumstances, the fundamental traits of 
their national character. It becomes, therefore, probable 
that the Norwegian settlers in Scotland must, in certain 
districts at least, have exercised a vast influence on the 
development of the more modem life of the Scotch people, 
and on their national character. This is indeed actually 
and visibly the case. Yet, although the Norwegian king- 
doms on the coasts of Scotland subsisted long after the 
downfall of the Danish power in England, still the effects 
of the Norwegian conquests in Scotland were far from 
being so great, or so universally felt there, as the results of 
ihe Danish conquests were in England. The Norwegian 
language was completely supplanted in the Hebrides by old 
Celtic or Gaelic ; and on the Shetland Isles, the Orkneys, 
and the north coast of Scotland, by English. The Nor- 
wegian lews and institutions either entirely disappeared 
in these parts, or were formed anew after quite different 
models. Not even in the purely Norwegian Orkneys and 
Shetland Isies, though they remained united with Norway , 



and Denmark until far in the fifteenth century, coulil tlio 
infaabitanta mainlAin the ancient freerlom uliiuh thi^y luid 
inherited from their forefathers. The freu leniire of tniid. 
or right of " Udal." was, for the moxt purt. ittiniliilati^d Iiy 
the moBt shameful oppression. EaUblishod ou nuiiiy 
small, poor, and widely -separated isknds. the Norwegiaiia 
in Scotland could neither obtain auch iullueuce fur their 
laws and institutions, nor concert bo united aud powerful a 
reaiststice against oppresiiion, as their more fortututte 
Danish kinsmen in the open, rich, and densely-peopled 
plains of uorthem England. 

In spite of the acknowledged fact that the Norwegians 
were the most numerous of all the Scandinavian colo- 
nist* in Scotland, we constantly hear Norwegian achieve- 
ments and Norwegian memorials referred to " the Danes." 
Under this common appellation are also generally included, 
as in England, Norwegians and Swedes. The causes of 
this must probably be sought in the long dominion of 
Denmark over Norway, in the brisker and more uninter- 
rupted communication which Scotland maintained with 
Denmark, in comparison with any other part of the North, 
and lastly, in the reciprocal marriages between the ancient 
Scotch and Danish royal families, which in former times 
contributed, in no small degree, to bind the Scotch and 
Danish people together. But the preponderance of the 
Danish name must also be attributed to the pre-eminent 
power of the Danes in ancient times, and in the early 
middle ages; and, of course, more particularly to that 
supreme dominion which they had so gloriously won for 
themselves in the neighbouring country — England. 
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The boundaries between Scotland and Engknd were 
ancientlj very unsettled. After the time of the Romans, 
the Anglo-Saxon and Danish kings speedily ei tended their 
dominion over the Cheviot Hills, and frequently to the 
Firths of Clyde and Forth; whilst considerable trftcta of 
the north of England, particularly in tlie north-western 
districts, were sometimes united with the Scotch Lowlands. 
or with kingdoms which exbted there. Until England 
and Scotland were at length united under one crown, the 
north of England woa almost unintcrmptodlj the theatre 
of the bitterest border warfare. The bluod of many thou- 
aiinds of bold warriors has boen spilt on thai land which 
now teenia with the blessings of wealth and peace. 

Part of this old border land, or the roost southern [lart 
of the present Scotland, from the ChoTiot Hills to the 
narrow neck of land between the Firtba of Clyde and Forth, 
— a tract of about sixty English miles— has not a much 
more mountainous character thon the north of England. 
The hills undulate in the some gentle forms : and it is 
only here and there tliat a single rugged mountain shows 
its healh-covered or bare and peaked top. Large and 
well-cultivated plains alternate with cliarming valleys, 
which are frequently narrow, and bo fertile that in some 
places creeping plants, bushes, and trees, almost entirely 
conceal the rivulets that iviud through them. 

The Highlands extend themselves from the Firth of 
Clyde to the norih-Most and north; whilst the Lowlands 
take a direction from the Firth of Forth along the eastern 
border of the Highlands, and by the coasts of the North 
Sea. To the Firth of Tay, and northwards to the Gram- 
pian Hills, the Lowlands are not very broad or estenaive, 
t the Highland mountains nearly approach the see- 
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shore. It is not till we have crossed the Grampian Hills 
that those large level plains open upon us which compre- 
beDd the norlh-eafiternmost part of Scotland, particularly 
the present Aberdeenshire. From these less-wooded plains 
we turn towards the north-west into the fertile and well- 
wooded Moray; whence a transition again takes place to 
the Highlands, which begin in the adjoining shire of 
Inverness. At this extreme point the Lowlands have, as 
it were, exhausted all their splendour and abundance. 
Down towards the coast the land is filled with gently- 
sloping hills, and intersected by rivers, whose rapid currents 
remind one of the neighbourhood of the mountains. At 
a. distance from the coast the land rises, the tops of the 
mountains become barer and sharper, the valleys have a 
greater depth, and the roaring of the streams over frag- 
ments of rock is heard more distinctly. The mountains, 
as they rise from the Lowlands to the Highlands, afford in 
a still higher degree than the more southern border moun- 
tains, the most enchanting prospects over the coasts and 
sea. It is with difficulty that the spectator tears himself 
from the view of the charms of the Lowlands, to bury him- 
self in the dark mountains that rise so solemn and 
menacing before him. 

Throughout the Lowlands, the people, both in personal 
appearance and character, very much resemble the inhabit- 
ants of the north of England. This is particularly the 
case vrith the inhabitants of the southern borders, between 
the Cheviot Hills and the Firths of Clyde and Forth. 
The same light-coloured hair and tlie same frame of body, 
which, in the north of England, remind us of the people's 
descent from the Scandinavians, indicate here also con- 
siderable immigrations of that people into the southern 
part of Scotland, and thence farther up along the east 
coast. According to a very common saying here, even the 
language of the Lowlands is so much like that of Scandi- 
navia, that Lowland seamen wrecked on the coasts of Jut^ 
land and Nor.Tay have been able to converse without difii- 
E 3 
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eulty in tlieir mother tongue with the common people lh» 
This is undouhtedly a great exaggeration ; but this 
is certain, that the popular language in the Lowlands 
greater number of Scaodinaviai] wordt 
phrases thau oveD the dialect o£ the north of Engl 
We mu3t not unhesitatingly helieve that the Saxon 

I did not extend itself from the north of England 
the Scotch Lowlands till after it had been mixed 
Danish ; although the remote situation of the latter, bo 
high towards the north, was certainly far more adapted to 
preserye the old Danish forma of words than that of north 
England, which was more exposed to the operation of 
newer fashions. But tie Danish or Scandinavian elements 
in the popular language of the Lowlands are too consider- 
able to admit of such a supposition, not to speak of the 
Scandinavian appearance of the inhabitants. These 
necessarily indicate Scandinavian immigrations; and, to 
judge from the present popular language, we might be 
easily tempted to helieve that a far greater number of 
Northmen had settled in the Scottish Lowlands than 
the middle and northern districts of England. We migl 
consequently, also expect to meet nitli a proportional 
greater number of Scandinavian names of places 
Lowlands than in England. 

But this is Tery far from being the case. Extremely 
few places with Scandinavian names are to be found in the 
Scotcli Lowlands ; and even those few are confined, almost 
without exception, to the oM border land between the 
Cheviot Hills and the Firths of Clyde and Forth, and to 
the counties nearest the English border. Dumfriesshire, 
lying directly north of Cumberland and the Suhvay Firth, 
forms the central point of such places. Northumberland 
and Durham, the two north- easternmost counties of Eng- 
land, contain but a scanty number of them; and conse- 
quently must Lave possessed, in early times at least, no 
yery numerous Scandinavian population. Cumberland, on 
the contrary, was early remarkable for such a populoti 
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wbence it will appear natural enough that tbe first Scan- 
dinBTian colonisU in the Scotch harder LiDdtJ preferred 
to settle in the neiglibourhood of that county. Ou the 
eouth-easterumost coast of Scothiud, they would not ouly 
have been separated from their countrymen iu the north of 
Kngland by two iuterveoiug counties, but also divided by 
s broad sea from their Icinsmen in Denmark and NorwAv. 
Such a situation would have been much more e:«posed and 
dangerous for them than the opposite coast, where they 
had in their neighbourhood the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, inhabited by the Northmen, as well a^ 
the Scandinavian colonies in Ireland and the Isle of 
Man. 

The Scandinavian population in Dumfriesshire evidently 
appears to have emigrated from Cumberland over the 
Liddle and Eak into the plains which spread themselves 
westward of those rivers ; at least the names of places 
there have the very same character as in Cumberland. 
Not only are the mountains called ■' fell " (t'jeld) and 
■' "gS " f^yg"'' *9 is also the case in ihe other border 
lands, but, what is more peculiar lo Dumfriesshire, the 
terminations of " thwaite," " beck," and ■' garth," not to 
mention "by," or "hie," are transplanted hither from 
Cumberland: as, Thomythwaite, Twathwait«s. Eobie- 
thwaite, Murray thwaite, Helbeck, Greenbeck, Botchbeck, 
Torbeek, Stonybeck, Waterbeck, Hartsgarth, Tunderganh, 
Applegarth, Looherby, Alby, Middlebie, Dunnaby, Wyse- 
bie, Perceby, Denbie, Newby, Milby, Warmanliie, Sorbie, 
Canoliy, and others. 

These Scandinavian names of places are chiefly met with 
between the rivers Esk and Nith. Various authors have 
also endeavoured to show that the fishermen on the Nith 
have to the present day characteristic and original Scan- 
dinavian terms for their tackle and modes of fishing : — for 
instance, " pocknet," Icelandic pokanet ; " leister," or 
" lister," Icelandic Ijdstr, Danish Lj/sUr ; " haaving, ■' Nor- 
wegian haare, i e.. to draw small nets in the water, itc., 
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Ac. Somenhat east of the river, and nortli of the town 
Dumfries, lies the parish of " Tinwald," a 
doubtedlj identical with Thingvall. or Tiogvold ; which, 
the appropriate Scandinavian term for places vhere 
Thing was held, is found in other districta of the BritiA' 
Isles colonized fa; the Northmen. And it was, indeed, 
natural that the Soandinavian colonists in the eouth-east 
of Scotland should fix their chief Thinif place in the dis- 

. irict most peopled by them. 

[ From Dumfriesshire the ScandtDaviau names of p] 
branch olf asit were in an arch towards the west and 
Some few appear at intervals towards the west, as in Kircud- 
bright (Begbie. Cogarth), in Wigton (Sorby, Killinesa), 
Ayr {opposite little Cumliray, Croshj, Storby. Bushby, and 
Magby), and also in Lanark (Bushby. clo 
west of Glasgow), Towards the east, some few are 
with in Koxburgh, as, for instanoe. on the borders of Cm 
berland, " Corby," and " Stonegarthside," and on the 
frontier of Northumberland several in hatti/h (Hoi, a hill) 
and kntm. But on the whole only a few in by are still to 
he found on the borders between Berwick and Haddinglon 
(such as Humbie, Blegbie, and Pockbie). Towards Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh the mountains are no longer called 
" fell" and "rigg." The Scandinavian names of places cease 
entirely in these districts ; and only the Scandinavian word 
■■ QOrSr," or Fjord, is heard here, as well as farther towards 
the north in the names of fiords (or firths) namely : FirtJi. 
of Forlh, Firth of Clyde, Firth of Tay, Moray Firth, 
Donioch Firth. 

In the Lowlands, the number of Scandinavian names 
places is quite insignificant when compared with the 
original Celtic, or even with the Anglo-Sason names. 
Whence we may conclude that though a considerable im- 
migration of Northmen into the Lowlands undoubtedly 
took place, it must have occurred under circumstances 
which prevented them from being sufficiently powerful to 
change the original names of places. Wi 
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ticular, assume that the immigratioD took place much later 
than the Danish conquests in England ; and on the n-faole 
we shall not be lax from \he tmth in asserting, that as the 
Danish conquests in England must have driven many 
Anglo-Saxons into Scotland, bo also the subsequent Nor- 
man comiuest mast have compelled man; Danes and Nor- 
wegians, settled in the north of England, to cross the 
Scottish border. 

According to this view, most of tlie Scandinavian settle- 
ments in the middle and northern parts of the Lowlands 
are to be referred at the earliest to the close of the eleTenlh 
century ; and at so late a period an entire change of the 
ancient names of places then existing there, could not, of 
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Traditions conceniing " the DBaeB."^Tlie Southern and Northern 
Lavlonda. — Danish UcmoriaU. — Bnrghead. 

We cannot venture to conclude, from the few Scandinavian 
names of places found in the Lowlands, that the immigrant 
Scandinavian population n'as hut inconsiderable ; nor can 
we presume to infer either the extent or the period of the 
immigration from the numberless traditions respecting the 
Danes preserved throughout that district. For, although 
the Lowlands were far from being conquered by the Danes 
and Norwegians bo early as England was, still the number 
of alleged Danish memorials, even of a remote age, is pro- 
portionately as great in the former as in the latter country. 
Tradition has gradually ascribed almost all the memorials 
eiisling in the Lowlands which are of any importance to 
"the Danes;" nay, even the learned have, down to the 
present day, been too much inclined to recognise traces of 
the bloody Danes in the much more ancient Pictish, 
Boman, and Scottish monuments. 

The traditions about the Danes have much the same 
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incter in the Lonlanda as in England. They depict in 

and touching traits the misar; of the people snd d 

le country under the repealed attacks of the wild eons of 

arrival, departure, and whole conduct, wen 

ta variahle as tlie wind Wlien large bauds of Vikingk 

had landed, and the Scots had assembled an anny ta oppoW 

them, it would sometimea happen that in the moniin^ 

vhen all was ready for the attnclc, the foreign ravogeii 

>ere sought for in Tain. In the darkness of the night thsjf 

l<Iud taken the opportunity secretly to re-emWk, sal 

nimour soon announced to the army that the Vikings 1 

Again landed in quite a dtiTerent pert of the country, whets 

they were spreading death and desolation. The Lowlandwf 

tells with horror of the many innocent women and children 

not to speak of the numbers of bravo men, who wer 

olaughtered: of the churches, convents, and towns, thi 

were destroyed by fire ; and of the numerous herds of catllt. 

and flocks of sheep, which, together with vnluables of a 

sorts were carried olT tu the ships of the Vikings. 

Although the Vikings are renowned in t'nglaad h^ 
drunkenness and other kinds of dissipation, yet in Scotland 
tradition still more highly magnifies the inclination of th» 
Danes for intoxicating liquors, and particularly for ale. 1$, 
is also a general belief among the common people through^ 
'out Scotland and Ireland that the Danes hrewed th«t 
fltrong ale from heather : a tradition which probably aroBfj 
from the circumstance that in ancient times the NorthmsQ 
spiced their ale with herbs; as, for instance, in Detunacfc 
with Dutch myrtle, or sweet willow {Dan., Porae), whicb 
grows in marshy heaths. 

For the rest, there can be no doubt tiiat the Scot<:li 
stories about the drunkenness of the Danes were a good'i 
deal multiplied in far Inter times, ut the period, i 

in the Princess Anne, a sister of Christian the Fourtl^ 
married to the Scotch king James the Sixth, or Jamef 
First of England. Queen Anne was accompanied tff 
Lland by several Danish noblemen, who introduced at 
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court, and among its hangers-on, the same carousiug and 
rsveltiog which at that time prevailed in far too high a 
degree at the court of Denmark. Bums, io his |K>em of 
" Tke Whistle" celebrates an ebony nhislle still preserved 
in the family of Ferguson of Craigdarrock, which is said 
to have originally hetonged to one of Queen Anue's Danish 
courtiers. 

This Dane, wlio, even among his own countijmen, had 
the reputation of a great drinker, challenged the Scotch to 
drink with him for a wager, and promised the whistle to 
him who coiUd drink him under the table. At the same 
time he produced evidence to bhow that in all his many 
drinking bouts at various norihera courts in Russia and 
Germany, he liad never been vauquiahed. However, after 
drinking three consecutive days and nights with Sir Robert 
Lawrie of Maswelton, the Dane fell under the table, and 
Sir Robert gained the whistle. Sir Robert's son afterwards 
lost it again at a similar drinking bout with Waller Riddel 
of Glenriddel. from whose descendants it passed in the 
.same way into the family which now possesaes it. 

But OS a contrast to the many naturally exaggerated 
tales al>Dut the excesses committed by the Danes both in 
earlier and later times, it is refreshing to meet wiih ro- 
mantic traditions about Danish warriors, whose bravery and 
comeliness could win the hearts of Scottish maidens, even 
whilst the curses of the Scots were heaped on ■' the Danish 
Vikings." A Danish warrior had been carried off by the 
Scots during on expedition into Morayshire, aud imprisoned 
in a strong tower, where a speedy deaih awaited him. But 
the daoghter of the lord of the castle, who had fallen in 
love with him. and found a requital of her affection, opened 
his prison door one night, and fled with him. When 
morning come the lord of the castle set off in pursuit of 
the fugitives, and overtook them on the banks of the river 
Findhom, which ruus Ibrough Morayshire. The lovers, 
who were both on one horse, attempted to swim the river ; 
but the jaded animal could not make head against the 
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[ Btresm, and the fugitive couple fouJid a watery grave in 
[ the depths of the Findhom. Near Dalsie, in Nairnshire, 
is a bdibU sequestered valley on the banks of the Find- 
horn, inclosed by smooth sloping banks, overgrown with 
weeping birches. In the midst of this chamiiDg spot ii 
teen a grave oompoeed of atones heaped up, at one end of 
vhich stands a tall monumental slab, ornamented witli 
carvings of a cross and other antique figures. Thi 
the people say, is a monument to the unfortunate lady. 

There is nothing intriaaically improbable 
tion, sini^e history testifies tliat the daughtt^rs of Scot 
I kings married Norwegian^Dunish kings : nhilst they, or it 
' lU events tJieir couutrymen, nere making war in Scotland, 
Id tiie beginning of the tenth century', the Scotch king. 
Conskantine the Tbird. in conjunction with the more 
northern Anglo-Saxons, beat the Danes, who had passed 
over from Dublin under Reginald and Godfrey O'lvar 
(Godfred Ivsrsiin}. in a great battle near the Clyde. 
Although Conatantine, during nearly the whole of his 
reign, had to fight against Danish and Norwegian Vikings, 
yet he gave hia daughter in marriage to Anlaf, or Olaf. 
king of the Danes in Dublin and Northumberland; nay, 
lie even fought with Olaf and hie Danish -Norwegian army 
against the Anglo-Saxons at the battle of Bruuanboi 
Sigurd, Jarl of the Orkneys, was also married lo 
daughter of the Scott^b king, Malcolm the Second (lUOl 
1033), although he had made devastating incursions 
conquests in Malcolm's lands. 

The attacks of the Norwegians and Danes on 
Scottish Lowlands were bo continuous that out of si 
raonarchs who reigned over the Scots from 8fi3 to 961, or 
about a century, three are related to have fallen whilst 
fighting against the Danes. These monarchs are, however( 
said to have purchased decisive victories with their bit 
e compare the unsuccessful expeditions of the Not 
L men into the Scottish Lowlands with the great conqu< 
I made by tho Danes in England, we shall not wondi 
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the inlmbitante of the former country relate with a sort of 
pride the many victories of their forefnthera over " the 
Danes ; " nor shall we be surprised that the popular tradi- 
tioDB, which point out the ancient bottle fields, scarcely 
admit even the possibility of the Danes having been 
Tictorious. 

In the southern and middle Lowlands (to the south of 
the Grampian Hills) the Firths of Forth and Tay afforded 
excellent landing places for the ancient Vikings, Many 
battles, therefore, were fought in their neighbourhood. In 
the vicinity of a rampart called " the Danes' dyke," io the 
parish of Crail, close to Fifeness, and between the firths 
just mentioned, the Scotch king Constantino, Kenneth's 
son, is said to have fallen in a battle against the Danes in 
681. Forteviot, or Abemethy, the ancient capital of the 
Picta, mhiuh the Vikings often tried to plunder, lay in the 
innermost part of the Firth of Tay. The defence of this 
place, by King Donald the Fourth, in 901, cost him his 
life. Near Eedgorton, in Perthshire, is a farm called 
" Denmark ; " close to which are to be seen remains of in- 
trenchments, besides tumuli, and monumental stones, 
said to originate from a defeat suffered by the Danes at 
this spot. 

The most famous battle in these parts is, however, related 
to have taken place on the northern shore of the mouth of 
the Firth of Tay. In the reign of Malcolm the Second, after 
the Danes had already made themselves masters of Eng- 
land, the attacks of the Vikings begao to assume a more 
dangerous character, A cumber of them lauded in the 
Bay of Lunan, in Forfarshire, whence they plundered and 
laid waste the country for many miles around. But to the 
east of Dundee, near Barry, they encountered a Scotch 
array, which defeated them, and compelled them to make 
a retreat, during which they were again repeatedly beaten. 
Even to the present day tradition points out a line of 
Danish monuments extending from Barry to Aberlemno, 
in the neighbourhood of which place the last battles were 
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fought, and wliere human bones of n remarkable eize ue 
Haid to have been often found in ibe tumuli. At CamoBUiii, 
not far from Barry, stands a stone cross called " Camvi 
Cross," on nbich are carved various kneeling figures it 
attitude of prayer. According to the statements of the 
common people the cross was erected in memory of the 
Danish general Camus, who fell at this spot. At Kirk- 
baddo were formerly seen the remaius of a Danish camp 
oitlled " Norma J/ d'iket." In the pariah of InverkeiloTi 
and Dear the farm called " Denmark," traces of Dani^ 
ramparts are also to be found : and at Aberlemno, Murphy, 
and many other places, are seen sculptured monaments, 
said to have been erected iu commemoration of tfafl 
before-mentioned fortunate victories over the Danes. 

It is of course by no means incredible that a great 
battle mny have been fought between the Scots and ihfl 
Scandinavian Vikings iu this district, and at about tbt 
time mentioned, Out it m perfectly clear that most of lh« 
Danish monuments before noticed have no connectioa 
whatever with this frequcnllj-mentioned battle. Tha 
name Camu* is not at all a Scandinaviau one ; and it is,. 
besides, not only certain tliat the village of Camtiston was, 
in more ancient times, called " Cambestowne," but alaO' 
that there are several similar names of places in the Loit< 
lauds, which are most correctly derived from the old 
Celtic language. The sculptured monuments in question 
have not, in fact, the least appearance of having been 
erected after any battle. In a splendid work lately pub- 
lished (P. Chalmers, "The Ancient Sculptured Mona- 
ments of the County of Angus," Edinburgh. 1818, folio), 
are to be found correct delineations of a number of stones of 
the same kind, which are spread over Perthshire, Forfar- 
shire, Kincardineshire, and Aberdeenshire ; and still more 
are to be met with along the coasts of llie northern Low- 
lands and north-eastern Highlands. One. near St. Vigean, 
in Forfarshire, has an ancient Celtic inscription ; bu 
with this tKticepion, no inscriptions are found upon then 
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They are Dsually oruamenled on one siile with a cross 
and vartoua fantaslic scrolla and orcameats, and ds Ihe 
other n'iUi biblical representations, such aa Adam and 
Eve at the tree of knowledge. Daniel in the lion's den, 
SamaoD with the jawbone of au aaa, &c. Sometimes all aorta 
of strange figures are found on them, such as crescents, 
sceptres, mirrors, comba, and other articles; as well as 
serpen tfi. lions, elephants, horses, dogs, stags, elks, 
sphinxes, &c. On some atones we find representations of 
the chase, with huntsmen, hornbluwers, stags, and hounds. 
The corving is for the moat part executed with much skill, 
and the whole stjle of the work seems referrible to the tenth 
or eleventh century. It is beyond all doubt that these 
atones cannot be ascribed to the Dnnish or Norwegian 
settlers, thongli several authors have asserted the contrary. 
They are evidently Christian- Scotch monnments, and have 
been erected with a very different aim from that ascribed 
to tfaeiQ : some, probably, es boundai'y stones of landed 
posaessiona and hunting grounds; others as monumental 
Btonea to deceased persons. 

One of the Aberlemno stones— a rare exception to the 
rest — which stands close by the church, represents oo 
one side a battle, in which both foot and horse are engaged, 
and in which a bird attacks a man wearing a helmet, who 
tries in vain to cover himself with his shield. (See the 
annexed woodcut.) Above is seen a mirror, and one of 
those inexplieable figures which appear so frequently on 
atones of this kind. But in this there is the peculiarily, 
that the figure intersected by the cross-bar with the 
sceptres (?) at each end, is square, whilst in other instances 
it is generally in the form of a crescent. On the back of 
the stone is carved a cross covered with the finest scrolls 
and ornaments, and surrounded by fantastic figures of 
animals interlaced together. The height of the stone is 
about six feet. This monument might possibly have been 
erected after a victory; but it still remains uueerlain. 
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The case is much the same with most of the so-called 
}f Dftoiah " forts, camps, stone-cirolea, and bauta stones: 
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which are in general of Pictish or Celtic ongiu. Had 
they really been erepled by the Danes and Norwegians, 
those nations must evidently have held coiiliraied dominion 
in these parts for n length of time; Irnt it is well known 
that, in the early period in which these roonumeota were 
raised, they can be regarded as oiastera, in the Bonth ■; 
central Lowlands, only at very short and &r-dista 
intervals. 

North of the Grampian Hilla, and parlicularly ii 
district of Moray (the " MtprhieG " of the Sagas), the Nh 
H'Sgianfl and the Danes, it is true, firnily establialH 
themselves for a somewhat longer period of lime. Ii 
beginning of the eleventh centuiy, for instance, 
defeated the Scots in a. great battle near Kinloss, took ti 
towns of Elgin and Kairn, whose garrisons tliey pot i 
tho sword, and afterwards settled themselves on the a 
coast. But the kingdoms which they founded " 
speedily destroyed without leaving any rcmarlsable tr 
behind them : so that, even in this disirict, we cannot 
place implicit reliance upon the many different stories 
about tlie Danish monuments. According to a common 
and not improbahle tradition, ihe district of Moray, and 
the present Aberdeenshire, were the theatres on nhich 
the last battles lielneen the Danish Vikings and the ScoU 
were fought. Thus it is said that, in the reign of Mal- 
colm the Second, the Danes, after the battle uf Kinloss, 
suffered a great defeat at Morllach iu Danfishire, where 
Malcolm, as a iharik-offering to God, caused a convent to 
be built. This, again, was partly the cause of Mortlach's 
'becoming the seat of a bishop, Popular tradition states 
that the Scottish leader vowed during the battle to add 
to the church in Mortlach as much as the length of bis 
spear if he succeeded in driving away tiie Danes. An 
ancient sculptured stone near the church is mentioned as 
pointing out the Danish leaders grave ; and the skulls of 
three Dani^^h chiefs are still shown, built into the north 
wall of tho church, as a perpetual memorial. A similar 
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tradition is preserved about Uie church of Gamrie, also in 
Banflsbire. The Earl of Buchan voned, in the heat of 
the battle, to build a church to St. Johu, to replace that 
which the Daces had destroyed, if he gained the victory 
over them. Three of the sacrilegious Danish chiefs, by 
whose command the church had been desecrated, were 
found upon the held of battle, and in a description of the 
church lately published we read as follows: — "I have 
seen their skiilla grinning horrid aud hollow in the wall 
wheie they had been fixed, inside the church. dii'ecUy east 
of the pulpit, and where they have remained iu ihtir 
prison house 800 jears 1 " 

It is further stated that, on account of the repeated 
defeats which the Danes and Norwegians had suffered in 
the Scotch Lowlands, King Svend Tvskja>g sent, in the 
vear 1013, his son Canute, who afterwards became king of 
England, with a large fleet and army to the northern part 
of the Lowlands. Canute landed on the coast of Buchan 
(Aberdeenshire), near the Castle of SJaines, in the parish 
of Oruden (or Crudane). Here a very fierce battle was 
fought, which can scarcely have been favourable to the 
Danes, since a treaty was afterwards coucluded between 
them and the Scotch, according to which the Danes were 
lo evacuate the fortress called " Burghead," in Moray, 
then occupied by thera, aa well aa the rest of their poa- 
seasiona in the kingdom of Scotland. According to the 
same treaty the field of battle wna to be consecrated by a 
bishop as a burial place for the Danes who had fallen on 
it, and a chapel was to be built there iu ivhich masses 
should be continually sung for their souls. In this neigh- 
bourhood also tbere was certainly, at one time, a chapel 
dedicated to the Norwegian saint, Olave ; but the ruins of 
this chapel, as well as the old churchyard, have since 
lieen destroyed by quicksands. The wind, however, by 
blowing away the sand, still brings, at times, the fragile 
bones of the Danes to the light of day. 

Straight out of the town of Forres, in Nairnshire, stands 
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nearly tnent; feet high, on one aide of which U 
seen a large and haudsonie cross, and under it some indis- 
tinct human figures. On the other side is carved a num- 
ber of horsemeu and people oa foot, evidently representing 
an execution on a great scale : several bodies are seen, and 
b; the aide of them the dissevered heads. The sculpture 
is executed with the greatest care, and displays eome very 
tasteful ornaments, which, however, are now partlj efikcod 
through the action of time on the soft stone. The pillar 
is oommonly i^alled " Svenos stone," and traditjon relates 
that it was erected to commemorate the treaty of peiue 
concluded bettveen Srend Tvesbjsg and King Malcolm, 
and the expulsion of the Danes from the coasts of Moray. 
But the sculptures at present existing on the stone do not 
in the slightest degree represent anything of the kind. 
The stone belongs to the same class of monuments as the 
ecniptured Scotch stones before described, which ai-e so 
numerous in the Lowlands, and in the north-eastern Higb> 
lands, particularly Invemess-Bbire, Ross-shire, and CnM 
marty shire. I 

One of the fen places in the Lowlands, which may iritll ' 
reoaon be assumed to have preserved considerable traces of 
the Danish expeditions, lies in tlie neighbourhood of the 
towns of Forres and Elgin. It is a promontory which 
projects in a north-western direction almost a mile into the 
eea. Towards its head its steep craggy shores are from 
eighty to b hundred feet high. This extreme point, which 
incloBBS a small harbour, and which presents 8 level sur- 
face ou its top. where tlie fishing village of " Bitrghead " 
is situated, was formerly separated from the main land by 
three immense parallel ramparts, fifteen to twenty feet 
high, with cross ramparts lying between, as well as deep 
and broad difches, of which there are still considerable 
remains. That the Romans had a fortress here (said to 
have been named " Ultima Ptoroton ") was clearly proved 
several years ago, when a Boman well, which is still used, 
was discovered cut in the rock. But for Vikings, like the 




Norwegians and Danes, ibis place efTorded a still better 
I refuge than for the Romans. Towards the land side, which 
I ia in eoiue degree barren and uninhabited, thej could 
I easily defend themselvee ; and from the sea, the Scots 
could attack them only by entering the harbour, where the 
well-equipped vessels of the Northmen of course prerenled 
their landing. In all probability, therefore, the Norwe- 
gians and Danes still further fortified this important point, 
and g&re it, perhaps, its present name. Tradition, at 
least, relates that the Danes, after taking Nairn, isolated 
the town or fortress, and called it " Borgeu " (the caatle) ; 
in which account it is very probable that the names of 
Nairn and the neighbouring Burghead have been con- 
founded. The latter place gradually gained such impori- 
anca that it was the last stronghold the Danes possessed 
in the Lowlands. 

It is therefore clear that the Danes, or rather the Nor- 
wegians and Danes, have scarcely a right to claim many of 
the numberless monuments in tbe Lowlands wliich both 
the learned and unlearned ascribe to them. In fact, the 
whole eastern coast of Scotland, from the Cheviot Hilla to 
Moray Firth, is entirely destitute of characteristic and un- 
doubted Scandinavian monuments. It must, however, be 
remembered, that the actual Scandinavian immigrations 
into the Lowlands certainly took place after the Norman 
conquest of England ; or, at all events, at so late a period 
that the Northmen could not remould the Scotch names 
of places into Scandinavian forms. Nor is it strange that 
the Scandinavian colonists in the Lowlands, who at the 
close of the eleventh century had long been Chrisljans, 
and influenced by the civilization prevailing in England, 
should neither have erected such monuments as stone 
circles, bauta stones, cairns, and barrona, which presup- 
pose a state of heathenism among a people, nor have im- 
pressed their characteristics generally on that district by 
means of peculiar memorials. For at that time they played 
I a Btttordinate part there, and afterwards gradually became 
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very macb mixed with Celta, Anglo-Sax ddb, and eubse- 
^uently eTen with Normans. 

The very circumstance, however, that bo large a tract of 
laiid Ha the Scottish Lowlands lay out of the path of tlie 
Scaudinavian conquerors during the ninth, tenth, and first 
half of the eleventh centuries, was the cause not only that 
the Danes were able to direct all their power with more 
effect against England, but also that the Norwegians 
uould more easily subdue the Orkneys and the Shetland 
Isles, the Hebrides, and various tracU in the northern and 
western Highlands. In these districts much more per- 
oeptible traces of the Norwegian settlers, and of the results 
whioh thej produced, are still presen-ed, thai 
lands of the in general transient devaatationa of t 
Danes and Norwegians. 



The Orkneyi and Shellmd Iilei.— NBturtl Feature!.— Popnlation.- 
Oppnniion. 

Wb might expect that the most northern isles of ScotUl 
which lie exposed in a atormysea, should possess the a 
wild and mountainous character as the Faroe Isles i 
Iceland, Such a belief gains strength ^hen. for the first 
time, in passing from Scotland, we obtain a view of the 
southern Orkneys, especially the considerable mountain 
heights of the Isle of Hay. Indeed Itay obtained iu 
name (originally "Haey," or the high island) from the 
old Northmen, on account of the mouutains which dis- 
tinguish it from the rest of the Orkneys; for on sailing 
farther northwards, past Hay and the adjacent South 
Ronaldshay (formerly " Rognvaldsey"), we soon discover 
that the Orkneys are in general flat and sandy, although 
with cliff-bound coaats. Their heath-covered hills scarce 
lbL.deaerTe the name of mountains, though here and there 
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ealled by tha inhabitants " fjolds,' 
rooks). The islands are desiitut« 
frequent ling moora and desert 
there is also much, and by no ) 



or Fjelde (mountain 
of wood, and exhibit 
racta of heath. But 



land to be found : and an improved sj3tem of agriculture 
has made such advaucea, that the stranger is sometimes 
aarprised, iu these distant islea, by the Bight of luxuriant 
fields of wheaL 

The waves of the aea, and the powerful currents, have 
intersected the Orkneys with innumerable winding bays, 
or sounds, fienides Mainland, the chief island (first 
called by the Norwegians " Hrossey," and afterwards 
" Meginland," or the coutinent), the archipel^o includes 
a great number of islands of different sizes, which spread 
themselves in a norih-east direction from the north coast 
of Scotland. The farlheat of the Orkneys is Fairbill, or 
Fair Isle (formerly " FriSarey"). Jt lies almost midway 
between the Orkneys and the Shetland lalands, in the 
midst of the rapid current now called Sumburg Boost, but 
which the Norwegians iu former times called Dynriist 
(from " riist," a maelstrom, or whirlpool); whence, again, 
the most southern promontory of the Shetland Islands has 
obtained the name of Dunrossncss (Dynrastemes). The 
Shetland archipelago (the old Northern " Hjaltland," 
" Hjatland," or " Hetland"), like that of the Orkneys, 
forms a long-extended line, but differs from it in oonaisting 
principally of one large island. Mainland (" Meginland"), 
surrounded by a great number of proportionately small and 
insignificant ones. 

The most southern point of Bunrosaneas, on Mainland, 
forma the promontory of Sumburg Head (" Sunnkejar- 
hofSi"), which, however, is of no very great height; in- 
deed the highest mountain in Shetland is only about 
fifteen hundred feet above the sea. Athough the Shetland 
Islands, with regard to mountains, are not to be compared 
irith the Faroe lalea, still they exhibit a sort of transition 
Eatter Orkneys to the mountainom character of 
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the Faroe group. Before the coasts of Shetland stand 
maD7 high and ragged rocks, called " stacks " (old Norsk, 
"siackr"). The coasts themselves are sleeper, and th« 
mouutaiiis iargei than in the Orkneys. On the other band, 
however, the vallej» are both longer and broader than the 
mountain valleja of the Faroe Inlands. Heath and mooi' 
laud abound, whilht the corn-fields are small, and the 
com harvest in geneml very uncertain and difficult to 
gather. Fisliing is the most impurtant sooree of profit 
for the inhtihitaiita. 

The Orkneys and the Shetland Isles were, as is well 
known, completely colonized by Norwegians in the nintb 
and tenth centuries. They were, however, known and in- 
hahited much earlier. It is posaille that the Shetland 
Islands were the '■ uUiioa Thule " spoken of by Roman 
authors in the liret centuries after Christ ; but it is oenaiD 
that the Romans at tliut time knew the Orkneys by tb* 
name of " Orcades : " whence it appears that the primidvs 
root Ork, in the later Norwegian name of the islands, is 
very ancient, and probably of Celtic origin. Before tb« 
arrival of the Norwegians, both tlie Orkneys and the 
Shetland Islands seem to have been inhabited by the ume* 
Pictiah or Celtic race that was settled in the rest of Scot- 
land. Of these older inhabitants memorials still exist in 
difTurent kinds of antiquities of etone and bronze that are 
dug out of the earth, as well as in numerous ruins of 
castles, or Pictish towers, originally built of flag stones 
laid together, without any cement of loam or mortar. 
There are also cairns and stone circles ; the most prominent 
amongst which are the " Stones of Stennis," on each side 
of Brogar Bridge, in Orkney. They are, like Stonehenge 
and Abury circle in England, surrounded with ditches and 
ramparts of earth ; and, after Stonehenge, must be re- 
garded as amongst the largest stone circles in the British 
Islands. The immense masses of erect atones are remark- 
able evidences both of thestrength and of the religious enthn- 

um of the old Celtic inhabitants ; and it is no wonder that 
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the; made in ancient times such an impression on tbe Nor- 
wegians, on their arrival at thene islaods. as to induce tljem 
to call the promontoiy on wbich the largest circle stands 
"Steinsnes" (Stones-naze) and theadjoiningfirth, "Steins- 
nesQBrdr " (Stones-naze Finh. now Loch of Stennis). 

No sooner had the Scandinavian Vikings settled them- 
selves, in the ninth century, securelj in these islands, than 
they became a central point for the Northmen's expeditions 
not only to the British Islands, but also to Iceland and 
Greenland. Tbas when Floke Vilgerdeaon, or "' Eavne- 
floke," went on a voyage of discovery from Norway to Ice- 
land, be landed on Hjaltland, or Shetland, in a bay which 
obtiuned from him the name of " Flokavagr." This bay 
must probably be sought on tbe east coast of Mainland, 
■bout Cat Firth iKattarfjiirSr) ; forin its neighbourhood lay 
the Loch of Girlsta (originally "Geirhildarala'Sir"), which 
is aaid to have obtained its name from the circumstance of 
Floke's daughter, Geirhilde, having been drowned in it 
during her father's short visit to the country. By degrees 
the islands became the rendezvous of a great number of 
discontented Norwegian emigrants, who, to avoid the new 
order of things, had withdrawn themselves from their old 
paternal home, and from this distant place of refuge con- 
tinually harassed the coasts of Norway. 

This induced King Hamid Haarfager to undertake an 
expedition against the Orkneys and the Shetland Isles, as 
vrell as against the Hebrides, on the west coast of Scotland ; 
all of which he suceeeded in subjugating. He gave the 
Orkneys and the Shetland Isles, as an earldom under the 
crown of Norway, to Ragnvald More-Jarl's family. This 
family produced some great men, who extended their do- 
miuioD over large tracts in the adjacent kingdom of Scot- 
land. The islands continued, however, to be the resort of 
many malcontent and fugitive Norwegians. The renowned 
Ganger-Rolf, the founder of the royal Norman house, is 
Bald to have dwelt a long time on them before he un- 
dertook bis expedition against Normandy. When King 
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Erik Blodoxe, Hartld Hairfager'a son. was drrren with 
bia qaeen, the atrocious GunhiliJe, from Nnnray, he fled to 
Orkney, whence he carried devaatation far and wide. Sub- 
sequently he obtained a kingdom in Northamberiasd : but, 
after his fall, his sona again aongfat the OrkneyB ; where 
thej remained till they succeeded in obtaining the kingly 
power in Norway. Snorre SLnrleeon states, that nfter the 
fall of this domioioD. Ounhilde again fled to Orkney, 
where her daughter, Ragnhilde, had martied a member of 
the Earl's family. Ragvhilde trod entirely in her mother's 
foolBteps by occasioning dissension, and even mttnler, in 
the family of the Earl. Somewhat later the Orkneys 
were visited for a time by KaJf Amesiin, so well known Jn 
the more ancient history of Norway, who, st the huile of 
Stiklestad in 1 080, was one of tlie chief loaders of the pea- 
sant army against King Olaf, the saint, lie came to the 
Orkneys just in time to take jiart in a seTerely-coat«Ued 
nuval battle, fonght in the year 10411. near Itodebjerg 
( Raul! shj org) in Fentland Firth, between the Jarls Thorfln 
ftnd Raguvald Druscsoa. Kulf supjiorted ThorAn with 
six long ships, and thus decided the victory in his favovr. 
The older history of the islands exhibits an almost nn* 
interrupted series of bloody combats between membera of 
the Norw^ian Jarl's family. This, however, did not pre- 
vent them from making violent inroads on the coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland. Long after the Vikings' mode of 
life had ceased in the Scandinavian North, it continued to 
be preserved in these islands. Tliis was not only owing 
to their remote situation, oppo^te hostile cossta, and ta 
their characteristic independence, hut also to the popula- 
tion having inherited the old Viking spirit, and carefoUj 
preserved the encient Norwegian inetitutioDs. As long m 
Norwegian jarls ruled, Norwegian laws, customs, and halHta, 
as well as the Norwegian laugunge, were absolutely parar 
mount in the islands. The connections which the jarls 
and other powerful leaders moiutained with Scotch and 
Irish chiefs, and which often resulted in intern 
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between their familiee, do not seem to have Lad much 
effect on the ScondinaTion national chamcter of tbese 
island colonists. It waa not lill the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, when the male line of the old Nor- 
wegian jarls had become extinct, and when the Scotch 
Lord Saint Clair, who had married a daughter of Magnus, 
the last jarl, had obtained posseBsiou of the earldom, that 
the sncient liberties, customs, and manners of the inhabi- 
tants, began to be seriously threatened ; nor did it suffice to 
proteot the blaods against the progress of Scottish in0a- 
ence, that tliey continued to be under the supreme autho- 
rity of Norway, When, at length, the Danish-Norwegian 
king. Christian the First, on the occasion of tLe marriage 
between bis daughter Margaret, and iho Scotch Isiug, James 
the Third, in the year 1469, pledged te Scotland the 
Orkneys and the Shetland Isles as part of Margarets 
dowry, the last tie was severed that bound those countries 
to their Scandinavian friends. The Scottish kings and 
their Buccessors, who also ascended the English throne, 
acknowledged indeed the right of the Danish -No nvegian 
kinga to redeem the islands ; but they continually found 
subterfuges to prevent its being exercised. The lawful 
claims of redemption, repeatedly urged by Denmark in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were perfectly fruitless. 
The islands were too important, and far too conveniently 
situated with regard to Scotland, for Great Britain to give 
them up, without being compelled by the last necessity. 
The undoubted right of the Danish- Norwegian kings was 
forced to give way to the superior power and political 
influence of the British sovereigns. 

The conduct observed towards the Norwegian popula- 
tion of these islands after their union with Scotland was 
quite as unjust as their separation from Norway and Den- 
msfk, and assuredly far more revolting to all proper feeling, 
A large part of the inhabitants had till then been in the 
free possession of their lands as freeholders, or " udallers " 
(Odelsmrand), and had likewise possessed their old Norwe- 
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gian lam end privilegefl, which ebould of coune have IteM 
respected when the islands were pledged to Scotland. But 
the Scotch nobles, who, portly as vaaaals, partly as jnijtl 
lessees, obtained the goveniment of the ialanda, took 
to destroy all traces of the ancient liberties and Scaadin^ 
Tjan characteristics of the people. The resistance of tht 
ialauders was fmillesH. In the ;ear 1530 they Uxk 
linns under the command of their goTemor, ^r TitmW 
tjiticlair, in order to oppose the appointment of a crom 
tasBiil over the inlands. The EhtI of Caithiievs hinueU^, 
who had b«eii iliepalched against them, fell, with &*■ 
hundred of his men, in a sanguinary action near tbs 
" Stones of Stennis." But though the islanders thus 
asserted their righta for a short period, the Scott:h n- 
gents soon afterwards succeeded in oetablisliing cr 
vbsuIb in the islands. 

Aniong these vassals none has left behind him s 
despised or hated name than Earl Patrick Stu&rt, wb» 
from 1B0& to 1609. or about tliirteen years, oppressed tb» 
islands in the toost shameful toanner. He violeatly 
prived the holders of allodial forms of their right of poa 
sion. and converted almost ill the freeholders into lei 
holders. He arbitrarily changed the weights and n 
Burea, so that the taxes and imposts bj^me intolerable- 
Law tmd justice were not to be procured, for the Earl's 
creatures everywhere occupied the judgment- seats. T< 
appeal to Scotland was no easy matter, hs Lord Patrick' 
aoldiera guarded all the ferries. In the Orkneys the Eart 
compelled the people to build him a strong fortress at 
Kirkwull, and in Shettsnd another at Scalloway; trom 
which places i(.nned men ranged over the country, lo 
punish and overawe the malcontents. The ruins of these 
castles form a still-e.vl^ting memorial of " the wicked EaH 
Patrick." who. for his tyranny, was at length recalled to 
Scotland, accused of high treason, and beheaded. 

The Scottish kings, it ia true, now promised the islanden 
'utt theyshouldhavereliefin theiineed, and that no vassal 
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of tho crown should be piftced over them. But this promise 
WHB not kept; and so far from tlie islanders again recover- 
ing their lost freedom, the feudal svstem of England and 
Scotland continued to take firmer root in the islands. 
Oppression stalked on with regular and steady step until 
it arrived at such a pitch that not only did the Norwegian 
laws and liberties disappear, hut the islands themselves, 
with some few exceptions, became the private property 
of a few individuals. The successors of the mighty 
Vikings, descended from kings and jarls bf Norway and 
the North, who in winter dwelt as chiefs, or at least as 
freemen, in roomy mansions, whilst in the summer they 
gained glory and booty in their long ships, are now in 
general obliged to content themselves with inhabiting 
Its leaseholders, or rather as annual tenants, a poor cottage 
on a small piece of land, where, by hard labour, they are 
able to ^tn, at best, a very frugal subsistence. Their 
dwellings, particularly in Shetland, are of the most 
wretched description. The walls are formed of small 
mihewu stones, witli turf and sea-weed thrust into the 
interstices, and, instead of a chimney, the smoke escapes by 
B liole in the roof. Within the house there are generally 
sleeping-places in the thick stone wall ; but men and cattle 
live together in friendly harmony in the same apartment. 
The fire bums freely on the floor, and envelopes all in a 
dense smoke. If the people seek their living on the eea 
by fishing, it is usually in boats belonging to the proprietor 
of the estate, who consequently receives a large share of 
their profits. The condition of the common people in the 
Orkneys, and in the Shetland Isles, is certainly not at all 
enviable, even in comparison with that of their Scaodina- 
rian kinsmen on the poor and more remote Faroe Islands 
and Iceland ; although commerce is etill limited and op- 
pressed there by a monopoly which was soon abolished in 
the Orkneys and Shetland Isles after their separation from 
the united Norwegian -Danish kingdoms. But in spite of 
all their calamities, the inhabitants of the Faroe Isles and 
L 3 




leeiutd bs*o for the most part pm«rfe<l to our Dmes that 
freedom of lauded property whiiJi tbej inberited from tbeif 
fomfatbere. 
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Ir the present origiually Nomegian population in the 
Orkneys and Shetland Ulouds possessed, on the nUole, auj 
strong) T- marked Scaodinanao cbanw-terialica, lliej wooli 
naturally i«cur most in the islands ruilliest towards the 
north. But tlie oppressious aod political cbanges t 
hare occurred lliere haie done their work ao ihoc 
that even the Shetlander^ no longer bear in their <i 
nutter and natuml disposiliou any Bln>ngl;-marited fi 
of their Norwegian origin, Tlio only ones i 
are. perhaps, their toie of the se«, and ihcir skill iu oon- 
t^oding nith its dangers, tlfen tlieir liodily Cnine has. 
through nuinj years of want and delwsonieut. lost much of 
ita strength and nobleness. In the p«risb of ConingBburgh. 
in Mainland, prewsely where the largest and strongest- 
buill people are to be found, the Scandiikarian populatiou 
are said to have kept themselves most fr»e from misture. 
The itKlination for disputes and fighting omougst the 
people of Coniiigsburgb is well knowii in Sliellond. 
This trait is. at all events, mora Scandinavian tbsn mo- 
roeeness and want of hospitality to strangers, which are 
almost unknown in tlie North, bal whii-h in the last cen- 
tury were alleged to be vices of the^ same men of 
Ccmingsburgh. It was said that tliey would not willingly 
give a ttsTeller a uight s loilging. and that directly a 
break they awoke him, saying: — " Myrkin x Jtrra ; < 
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in the smoke-hole, but it is light on the heath, autl for the 
guest it is now time to depart. " That this sentence, 
vhich was written down in the year 1774, cooBists of old 
Norwegian words, though in a oorrupted form, ia quite 
evident. 

The Sheilanders atill retained, in the last century, many 
of the customs of their Scandinavian forefathers. Thus 
aomames were given both to sons and daughters, according 
to the genuine Scandinavian custom, from the father's 
Christian name. The etdeiit son, for instance, of Magnus 
Anderson was called Anders Magnuson, and all the other 
sons had likewise the surname of Magnuson; whilst the 
daughters, in like manner, were all called Magnus -daughter. 
of course with different Christian names. Even tlie Nor- 
wegian language is said to have been spoken at that time 
by some few old peraons in the most remote islands. Tbe 
traditioua and songs handed down by their forefathers atill 
lired among the people, whose poets and poetical feeling 
have been celebrated from the earliest times. It waa cus- 
tomary to revive the memory of former days by featal 
assembliea, in which the youth of both sexes danced to 
flonga ("Visecks") and ballads, aa they did in ancient 
times throughout tbe North, and as is still the custom in 
the Faroe Islea. At Yule time (Christmas), which was the 
chief festival, and the lieginning of which was always an- 
nounced at daybreak by playing an ancient Norwegian 
melody, called " the day-dawn " {Dan., Daggry), all kinds 
of merriment took plnce. A favourite aniusemeiit was the 
eo-calied sword-dance, the origin of which may bo traced 
with sufficient certainty to the times of the heathens. 
The Vikings were frequently very dexterous in playing 
vith naked swords, throwing several at once into the air 
without allowing them lo fall to the ground. Thb practice 
was easily converted into a dance, performed by seveiul 
men with drawn sworda ; and consistiug of many windings 
and figures calculated to develope a dexterous agility, 
which, in those warlike times, must naturally have excited 
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ft lively interest atnonft the spectators. Later in tfae middle 
»,g0a the Bword-dance in the Shetland Ulea loet by degrees 
the nildnesB of ita character, the number of dancen 
being limited to seven, representing the Seven Cbampioas 
of ChriBtendora, viz., St. James of Spain, St. Denis 
of France, St. Anthony of Italy, St. David of Wales, 
Patrick of Ireland. St. Andrew of Scotland, all under 
command of St. George of England, who both opened 
closed the dance by reciting some English Terses Bfp 
priate to the occasion. 

All this, hunever, is now much changed. In th« 
thustt island towards the west, that of Papa stour (" Papej 
stoerri." the great Pap Island, in contradistinction to the 
ueighbouring Papa little, "Papey litis"), a last shadow of 
the old warlike sword-dance is occasionally to be seen. 
Instead, however, of being clothed in annour or sbirta of 
mail, the dancing knights have shirts of sackcloth ; and, 
in place of huge snords, they brandish straightened iroa 
hoops, stripped from some berriug-caek. The old Ki 
wegiau songs are no longer heard. Of the 
W^an popular language the only remains are partly a fa*' 
words, which, however, appear conspicuously in the £ng- 
lish dialect now used ; and partly a peculiarly sharp pro- 
nunciation, with a coDsiderable rising and siuking of the 
voice, not unlike the vulgar pronunciation in the Faroe 
Isles. The old Norwegian words are particularly employed 
for certain objects and implements which have been ii 
from time immemorial. 

Thus, for instance, the hole through which the smol 
escapes {Dan., Lyre) in the roof of houses covered 
fkt turf {flaas} is sometimes etill called by the name rf' 
'' livra " (in the Ftoroio language " Ijowari "). The 
high seat for the mistress of the house is called, ia 
remote districts, " hoy-saede " (Dan., Hdisade) ; her 
" byamer," which serves her for weigiiing, exactly agrees, 
both in name and nature, with the " Bismer " common is 
the North. The hand-mill, which ia fast disappearing, ii 
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called Bs in the Danish part of north England, ■' qvem." 
The torf-spade, called in the Faroe Isles •' torvslyteri " 
{Dan.. TSrveskjasrer), is here named " tuyaker." The 
land-tax also, according to Scandinavian fashion, is paid 
in "merk" and "ure" (Mark and Ore). The outlying 
fields are called "hogan," "hages" (Old Norsk, "hagi," 
an inclosed field). The deep-sea fishery (Daw., Hav) 
is called "tlie haaf;" the fishing itself, ■' haaf-fishing" 
{Dan,, Havfiakerie) ; and the necessary lines, " tows" {Dan., 
Touge). To the present day the Shetlanders use, in these 
fisheries, boats imported from Norway, which are peculiarly 
suited, by their construction, for the high seas and rapid 
currenta on the coasts of Shetland. The dress worn by 
the fiahermen when out at sea bears a striking resemblance 
to that of the Faroe men. The head is covered with a 
cap knit in the form of a. night-cap, and ornamented with 
the most motley colours. They wear a coat of tanned 
Bheep-akin, reaching down to the knees, where it generally 
meets a pair of huge and capacious skin boots, very care- 
fully sewed. On land the Shetlanders use only a simple 
kind of shoe called " rivlina," consisting of a square piece 
of untanned cow-hide, covering little more than the sole 
of the foot, and lastened with a fishing-line or a strip of 
akin. The men of Faroe have similar shoes, called 
" akegvar," which, however, are far better made. 

But what particularly reminds the Scandinavian traveller 
in Shetland of finding himself in a country formerly alto- 
gether Norwegian, is the names of places, all of which 
bear the impress of their Norwegian origin. This remark 
applies to the names of the islands themselves, as well as 
to the names of towns, farms, promontories, and bays ex- 
isting in them. They, of course, resemble, in a great de- 
gree, the old Scandinavian names of places farther soulh, 
in Scotland and England. Thus, for instance, a fiord ia 
generally called "firth" (fjorSr); a creek " wick" (I*an., 
Vig) ; a holm, or small island, " holm ;" a promontory, or 
naze, "neas;" a valley, '■ daill," or "dale." But it is 
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peculiar lo tbeae districts, that the forms of i 
places whiuh cN!ciir most frequeutl; in the old Danish part ^ 
of the north of England, namelj, those ending is iy, 
thteaiu, and thorpe, are extremelj' rare in Shetland, and in 
the rest of the old Norwegian possessions in Scotlai 
Of those in by. ouly a few inalauces are to be found: 
in tAwaiU are still more rare ; and those in thorpe are e 
to be met with at all. On the other hand, these disl 
possess eeverul Bcaiidinavian names of places which ■ 
also most frequently found in the old Norwegian colonies 
in the north and west of Scotland, but which are perfectly 
unknown in the old Dauiuh part of the north of Englai 
For instance, a small bay {Dan., VEiag) is called " vi 
(vagr); whence, ou Mainland, we find "West-voe," 
voe " (the bay by the tongue of land), " Lax-voe" (L 
or Salmon-baj), " Selia-voe" (sildav^gr, the " Slide Vaa 
or herring-bay), " Hamna-voe " (hafnarvugr, the Hava4 
Vaag, or harbour bay), together with others. A ■till''* 
smaller bay, navigable only by boats, is called " gjo," or 
" goe" (014 Norili, gjfi, an opening or cleft). For the rest, 
many farms have names with such endings as utvr (Old^ 
Norsk, Metr), Hut and ita (Old Norsk, aa^r. a place) ; auM 
also butUx, buMer, and bisUr (contracted from " bolsta%r^9 
a dwelling-place) ; whence, for instance, Kirkbuster (bivM 
marly Kirkjub6Uta%r) ; all of which names agree just aa 
well with those found in the Faroe Isles, Iceland, and the 
mother-country, Norway, aa the names of places in the 
north of England ending in by, tkwaite. and thorpe, Bgres 
with those in the corresponding mother-country, Denmark. 
Although the difference between the present traces of Datuah 
colonization in England, and of Norwegian in Scotland, is 
not considerable, still it may be recognised in this manner. 
In consequence of the remote situation of the Shetland 
Isles, the names of places, in spite of all revolutions^ 
remain so much the same, that the old polilicel ( 
gioua institutions of I 
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farm of Howff, where in ancient times there vaa certajnl? 
s " Hof," or houee of God; and far uorthwards, near 
Hillswick (formerly Hildiawik), ia the promontory of Tor- 
oeas (porsness), which probably once had a Kof for the 
god Thor. Nor far from thence is the Lake Uelgnwuter 
(HelgaTRtn), or the holy water. Heatheiiism, bowe»er. 
lasted but a short time in the it^lands. The Irish Chris- 
tian priests {Old N., •' Paper "} — the memory of whom still 
lives in the names of the islands Papa [Papey), as Papa 
stour (great) and Papa little — seem to bare worked inde- 
fstjgably; insomuch that the Norwegian king Olaf Trygg- 
vesoQ was able, at the close of the tenth century, to intro- 
duce Christjanity throughout the islands. In place of the 
old god-houses there speedily arose a number of chapels 
or email churcbes, consecrated to different saints : viz., to 
the Norwegian saints, St. Sunifva (the danghter of an 
Irish king who sutTered shipwreck in Norway), St. Olaf, as 
well as, at a somewhat later time, to St. Magnus, the patron 
saint of the Orkneys, after whom a great bay on the 
north-west coast of Mainland is to the present day called 
St. Magnus' Bay. St. Magnus seems also to have been 
the patron, or rather the chief saint, of Shetland ; at least, 
the principal church in Shetland is consecmted to him. 
This church did not stand iu Lerwick, the present chief 
town in Shetland, which has risen far later in the south- 
eastern part of Mainland, ou the site of on old sea-side 
town near Bressasound (formerly " Brei^eyjarsund "). It 
lay about four miles to the north-west of Lerwick, in the 
parish of Tingwall; where, as the name (pingavdllr) de- 
notes, the chief Thing of the islands was held for centu- 
ries, and where, in heathen times, the chief place of sacri- 
fice undoubtedly existed. The parish of Tingwall comprises 
one of the prettiest and best-cultivated valleys in Shetland. 
The old Thing place ia still to be seen near the church, in 
a small holm, or island, in a lake, connected with the land 
by a row of large stepping stones. Secure against a 
sudden attack, here sat, when the island was free, tlie 
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" fbude " {Dan., Foged), or magistrate, with hia lanofficen. 
whilst the multitude of the common people sUiod rouni 
about on ttio shores of the lake, and listened to <tbW 
passed. Popular tradition says that the church was at 
that time a free place, or sanctuary, so tliat a person con- 
demned to death was entitled to a pardon, Lf he conld 
succeed in running from the holm over the stones, and 
reaching the church without being killed by the people. 
If this was really the case the commonalty must conse- 
quently have had power to pardon a convicted person Lj 
Bufiering him \f> escajte into the church. 

During the holding of the chief Thing, which in the 
olden timea was generally accompanied with great aaorili- 
cial offerings, as well as with fairs and all sorts of merry- 
making, a multitude of ptTsons always assenibted. and a 
great many tents and booths were erected, both at the 
Thing place itself and in the immediate vicinity. Heuee 
it undoubtedly arose that about three miles to the west 
of Tingwnll, near a bay of the sea, there was a collection 
of SJ(iia/er. or wooden booths.' whence the present Scalloway 
(Skalavagr) which, next to I-erwiek. is the most impoi 
trading place in the islands. 

In Mainland alone there were at least seven li 
Thing*, under the jurisdiction of the chief Thing in "Ml _ 
wall. The names of five of these are still preserved in 
Bandsthing {Sauds))tng|, Aithsthing (EiSsfiing), Delling 
(Dula^ing), Lunziesting (Luudei1Sist)tng), and Nesting 
(Nesfing); but the two other names, which are known 
from records, IlaulSarJiing — probably the most iiortheni 
parish, Norlhmavine — and pveitafing (the most southern 
parish?), have disappeared. Special Thing* were, of 
also held on the larger islands, such as Yell ("Ji 
and Uuat (" Aumstr," " Ormst ") ; hut it is certaii 
^ery incorrect to infer, as many persons do, from some 
stone circles near Ballasts, close by Unat, that the chief 
Thing of the islands was held there in the most aucient 
times of heathenism. 
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These stone circlea belong simply to low graveB en- 
oircled by stones, like those bo frequeiilly found in Nor- 
and whoae date is of ibe latest period of healhenism. 
W what is called the iron age. Skeletons have been found 
^ several eimilar graves in Shetland ; and at different 
times urns containing burnt bones and ashes have also 
\eeu discovered, together with other distinct traces of 
flieir haring been burial-places. For the rest, barrows or 
tamuti, bauta stones, runic inscriptions, and similar monu- 
ments and antiquities of the heathen times, are by no 
means frequently to be met with : the reason of which 
most naturally be sought in the short duration of healhen- 
ism in these islands. The remains of only a single insig- 
nificant runic stone, and that of the Christian eera, have 
been discovered near Crosskirk, in the north of Mainland, 
The namerous round towers, or castles, of loose flag- 
stones laid together, which are often built on islands in 
lakes, and are called by many " Danish burghs," are, as 
before stated, of Pictish or Celtic origin. Thay have no 
resemblance whatever to the old fortresses in the Scaodi- 
navian North ; whilst, on the other hand, buildings entirely 
corresponding with them are to be found in the Celtic 
Highlands of Scotland, and on the coasts of Ireland. The 
inost that can be said is that the Norwegians availed 
themselves of these buildings after their conquests and 
Bettlements in these districte. Thus the remains of a 
tower are to be seen on a holm in Burra Firth (Borgar- 
flbriSr, or Borgljord, i. e. Castle fiord), in the west of Main- 
land, which may have been inhabited in the beginning of 
the twelfth century by the chief Thorbjom, whom the 
Earls Magnus and Hakon attacked and killed in " Bor- 
garQiirSi." The ground-plan of the ruin (after Hibbert) 
sliows how the chambers were disposed in the thick stone 
vail. 
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^^^^^^T^iet ancient Cellic tower, which tradition d«ci(J«dlj 
tlatee to have been occupied by Norwegians, and which, on 
that acuDunt, has a particular inlareat for a Scendinatian, 
lies on the little island of Mousa (the ancient " Mosej"). 
dose to the sound that separates the islnnd from the BOUth- 
easteru coaat of Mainland. The tower ia, fortunately, the 
best preserved one of the kind in the Brilieh Islands. Il 
rises to the height of between forty and fifty feet, like an 
immense and perfectly round stone pillar, but bulging out 
towards the middle. Its appearance from without is quite 
plain, and no other opening can be perceived in the wall 
than the entrance-door, which even originally was so low 
that it wsB necessary to creep through it. To attai-k the 
tower, even when the door stood open, was not easy, and 
the bulging of the wall in the middle rendered the scaling 
of it almost impossible. The entire tower is about fifty 
feet in diameter, and consists of two concentric stone walk, 
the innermost of which encloses an open space of about 
twenty feet wide. The two concentric walls ere each five 
feet thick, and stand at a distance of five feet from each 
other. The small space between thera formed the habitable 
part of the tower. From the open yard we ascend a stone 
staircase, and, before we reach the top, seven diviaions ai 
stories are passed, separated by large ilag-atones, which 
form a ceiling for one story and a floor for the next. In 
the different compartments, which quite encircle the tower. 
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small eqnBre openinga, or air boles, odb above the 
)r, and looking out into the inner jard. The annexed 
vinga and sections (taken from'Hibbert's description of 
tland), which represent the tower in its evidently origi- 

Btate, will ser»e to explain slill more clearly the 
ire of this simple, yet remarkable, building. 
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This toner sjipeara to have stood deserted as earlj 
I the tenth century. Whilst Harald Haartager reigned 14! 
Noma;, a distinguished Kornegiaa Viking aud merchant, 
BJd^ Bryi^ulfoon, carried off his beloved Thora HoaldB- 
datter (Roalds-daughter) from the fiords. Ue brought her 
first to bis father's house; but, aa his father nould 
permit him to eelehrute bis marringe there, he fled 
her in the spring, on board bis ship, and sailed westwi 
After suffering much from storms and heavy seas, 
couple landed at last on Mosey, and took up tlieir temporary 
abode in ihe castlo there, whither they brought the whole 
of the ship's cargo. In " MosejjarUorg," Bjiim celebrated 
his marriage with Thora, and dwelt there through the 
winter. But next spring he learned that King Harald, at 
tiie entreaty uf Thora's friends, had euled him from Nor- 
way ; and that commauds had even been sent by Harald 
to the jarls and chiefs in the Orkneys, the Hebrides, 
.n Ireland, tA put him to death. Be therefore again 
put to sea, and landed safely with his Thora in Iceland. 

A few centuries later, the chief Erlend Junge fled 
the Orkneys with Margaret, mother of the Jarl 
Maddadson, who was aa much celebrated for her beau^ 
for her wantonness, and shut himself up with her in 
"Moseyjarborg." The Jarl Harald, who had opposed thw 
marriage, set out in pursuit of them, and blockaded 
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castle for a long time, in order, if possible, to cut off their 
supplyof provisions, and thus compel tbem to surrender; for, 
by force, says the Saga, the castle could scarcely be taken. 
But Harald at last became weary of the siege, and coucluded 
Kt agreement with Eriend that he should have Margaret 
to wife on condition of swearing fealty to him as jarl. 

This old and venerable tower has, therefore, not only 
been the scene of sanguinaiy battles and deeds of cruelir, 
bat its strong walls have also afforded a secure asylum to 
sincere and all-sacrificing love. 



The Orfcneya.— "pingavfiUr."— Moiiumenti of the Olden Tiiot.— 
Kirkwall.— SL Magnus Church. 

The Orkneys, on account of their greater fertility, and of 
their lying nearer to Scotland, were in ancient times, as 
indeed they are at preaent, of much more importnnce than 
the distant Shetland Isles. As the chief seat of the Nor- 
wegian jarls, they formed the centra! point of the Norwe- 
gian power in the north of Scotland. According to the 
Sagas, most of the many Danes and Norwegians who settled 
on the islands to the north of Scotland, resorted to the 
Orkneys ; by which means, the jaria who governed them 
were enabled easily to assemble large fleets, and to man 
them with picked Scandinavian warriors. It was chiefly, 
therefore. Norwegians from the Orkneys, who. under the 
command of the jarls of Orkney, made such estensive 
oonquesta in the territories of the Scottish kings. 

Jarl Sigurd the Stout {Dan., Digre), who, as before 
mentioned, was married to a daughter of the Scotch king, 
Malcolm the Second, and Jarl Thorfiu, his son by King 
Malcolm's daughter, pre- eminently distinguished themselves 
by bold Ytking expeditions into the neighbouring countries. 
and particularly by their conquests on the Seoteh coast. 
They extended these as far south as Moray; nay it is even 
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uid tbat at times the; went bs low u to the Filth of Fortii. 
Thorfin was the last of the jarb of Orkney in whom the 
old Scandinavian VikingB' spirit lived and eUrred. Hia 
power was greater than that of any of his predeceeson or 
auccesson; f<ir he ruled, say the Sagas, over no fewer than 
earldoms (Jarledommer) in Scotland, over all tbs 
ibrides, and a large kingdom in Ireland. But aft«r the 
luy warlike eitpcditions, raids, and iocendiarisms, in wfaiiA 
he had played u part, he at lengih became penitant, and 
undertook a Journey through Denmark and Saxony to 
Itome. where tbe pope gave him an indulgence for his eins. 
After hifl return, he governed his kingdom peacefully till 
his death, which took place about the year 1004. Notwith- 
standing that a new and Christian sent bad irresistiblj 
osUhlished itself under this fierce Viking, the Orkneys eon- 
tinned for more than a century after his death to foster 
men who were Christians only in name, but in reality, both 
in their way of thinking and conduct, were heathen Vikinga. 
Svend Aaleifsoii, who, in the middle of the twelfth century, 
lived on the little island of Gairsay (Gareksey), close to 
the north-east side of Mainland, occupies a prominent 
place among these Vikings. He was surrounded by a band 
of eighty men, with whom in the winter be remained at 
home in his mansion, living well on the booty that had 
been won. In the spring, after Becd-tinie, he set out with 
them on expeditions to the Scotch, English, and Iriah 
oottsts. In the autumn he returned hnme for a short time, 
in order to gather the com into his hama ; and then ^ton 
set out and harried the before- mentioned countries imtil 
the beginning of winter. On one of these autumnal 
Viking expeditions he even took Dublin; but whilst h( 
fancied himself secure, the iiibabiiunts suddenly fell U] 
and killed him, together with a great number of his tat 
who defended themselves with tlte utmost bravery. 

In consequeuce of these important Viking expedidona, 
as well as of the greater life and bustle which prevailed in 
the Orkneys, not only are more hietorical ocoounta pre- 
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served of them than of the Shetland Isles, but they like- 
wise esliibit more conapicuously how the wariike spirit of 
the Scandinavian population, when it began to be curbed 
by Christianity and the abandonment of piratical eipe- 
ditjona, preyed upon itself, and exbansted ite streagth in 
sanguinary inteniAl conflicts. Memorials of this are found 
on almost all the islands. In going from Shetland, the 
first island made after passing Fairhill, and when approach- 
ing the proper group of the Orkneys, namely. North 
Ronaldshay (" Rinausey "). was the scene of a terrible 
revenge taken by Jarl Eiuar on King Harald Haarfager's 
son, Halfdan Haaleg (Long-legs), who had murdered 
Einar's father, Bagnvdd Morejarl, in Norway. Jarl Einar 
is said to have avenged his father in the same monner as, 
according to the Saga, the sons of Regner Lodbrog punished 
their father's murderer. King Ella of Northumberland; 
namely, by cutting a blood eagle on Halfdan 's back. At 
Lopnes (" Laupandaness "), in the neighbouring island of 
Sanday ("Sandey"), Jarl Einar Sigurdsbn was killed in the 
following century (the eleventh) by Thorkel Fostre. so 
called because be had brought up, or fostered, Einar's 
brother, subsequently (he famed Thorfin Jarl. Not long 
afterwards, Thorfin 'a nephew, Jarl Eagnvald Bruseson, was 
killed by the same Thorkel on Little Papa Island 
(" Papey "), to the north-west of Sanday. Thorkel and 
Thorfin had previously surrounded and set fire to the 
house, wherein the jarl was with his men. The jarl's 
corpse was then conveyed to and buried on the neighbour- 
ing isle of Papa Westray (" Papey hin meiri," the Great 
Pap Island), adjacent to Westray (" Vestroy ") and the most 
nortiiem of all the Orkneys. Thorkel Fletter, sumamed 
the restless, was burnt in his house in Eday (" Ei?ey "). 
in the twelfth century ; and in the year ] 137 the Jarl Paal 
was surprised by Svend AaleifsBn on Eowsay (■' Eolfsey "), 
and carried away prisoner to Alhol, in Scotland. About 
twenty years previously (1110) the celebrated jarl, Magnus 
Erleudsiin, was attacked and murdered by his kinsman, 
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Tu*! HakoD PaalsSn, on the ai^acent island of F.giUhaj-. 
!(" Egilse; "). In honour of Msgnua, who waa aft«rtrsrds 
oanonized, and became the patroD saint of the Orknejrs, a 
cbacch was built on EgiUhay, which still exists, though in 
a. somewhat altered fonu. 

Between the last-named islands and Mainland are ihr 
small isles Enhallow (-' Ejiu helga." the holy isle) 
Wire ("Vigr"). On the Utter K>jlbeia Ru 
twelfth century, a eastle, the site of whose ramparts 
Btill be clearly distinfjuished. But Mainland itself 
naturslly the island with which the most numerous 
remarkable memorials of the Norwegian dominion 
associated For centuries numherless Vikings' Beets 
etantly rode et anchor in its bays and in the a4ii 
straits ; and almost every spot ou the island is famous 
the Orkneyinga Saga as having been the residence of some 
iguislied man, or the scene of some important histo- 
rical event. The numerous Norwegian names of pUees 

iding in wall (vagr), wiek, firth, n*i», boater, toft, Aolm, 
forth, which are everywhere met with in the island, 
, however, merit particular consideration, since thay 
ible those in the rest of the Orkneys and Shellaad 
Isles ; yet they serve to establish that the Norwegians 
must have superseded here, no less than in the other 
islands, the older Celtic population. We soon discover 
that the vicinity of the Orkneys to Scotland, and their 
brisk intercourse with that kingdom, as well as with Eng- 
land, have contributed, both in Mainland and in the sur^, 
rounding islands, to do away with many of those names dC 
places which are still found in Shetland as witnesses of thfl 
(dd Norwegian judicial institutions. Thus we should look 
Mainland for that " piugavoUr," or TingvaDs, 
iwMch anciently ws the chief T)Ung place of the island, as 

expressly mentioned in old records. We should be j' 
as unsuccessful in finding traces of the lesser Tha 
«hich, in Shetland, as we have seen, can almost all bo] 
tlltil] pointed out in the names of places ; and this n< 
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widistauding we know for s certainty that tlie Orkneys hod 
a court of justice in common with Shetland, till the year 
1196 at least; from which time Shetland was governed by 
its own laws. The same powerful Scottish influence has 
likewise efiaced in the Orkneys most of the few Norwegian 
words, customs, and manners which etill euatain a feeMe 
esistence in the remote islands of Shetland. The Norne- 
gian language, aome vestiges of which might be traced, in 
the last century, in the pariah of Haray (Herafi), hoa left 
behind it only a peculiar singing pronunciation, and some 
few chai'acteriatics in the EagUah language now in use 
there ; thus, for instance, in addressing a person, the nomi- 
native and accusative thou and thee are used, instead of 
you. The present language of the Orkneys is almost a purer 
English than that of the Scotch Lowlands ; which is a 
natural consequence of English having begun at a later 
period to be the ruling language in the islands. The 
present population of Mainland, together with the other 
inhabitants of the Orkneys, has undeniably preserved a cer- 
tain Scandinavian appearance ; and English civilization 
has, among other things, both sharpened the people's innate 
inclination for a maritime life, and increased their coolness 
towards, not to say Ul-wiU and contempt for, the Gaelic 
Highlanders. On the whole, however, Scandinavian eha- 
raoteristies are by no means conspicuous among the people. 
English civilization, and Scotch-English icBlitutioiia, havo 
been introduced to such a degree into Mainland, and 
thence into the other islands, that a traveller would not 
know he mas in the chief country of the former mighty 
Norwegian .jarla, unless he were able to decipher the fre- 
quently transformed names of places; or. above all, unless 
he had such a general knowledge of the island's history 
and antiquities that he could apprehend, and in some 
degree interpret, the bints given by silent monuments of 
the brilliant but long-doparted age of heroes. 

The memory of the warlike life of heathenism is con- 
apicuoualy preserved in Mainland by the many large 
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barriiws, or tumuli, wiiich meet the eye on all aides. ^' 

is, indeed, certain that several of these — viz., what ^*'8 
called tho " Picta' houKCs." which fortn in their inteti^-"" 
Btone charohers, covered by small llag-alones laid over or3* 
another — must be ascribed to tlie older inhabitants of tb^ 
island ; yet enough remain which we may with good reasoD 
attribute to the Norwegiuns and Danes, They are not, 
like those tumuli, or "caima." which are found most 
frequently in the north of Scotlnnd, a mass of small stonee 
heaped together mthoul any fiUlng-iu of earth, hut are 
formed, like our Scandinavian barrows, of earth thrown up 
to a very considerable height. As in Scandinavia, they 
are met with mostly on bills, and near the firths or sea< 
coasts, whence there is an uninterrupted view of the sea. 
To the ancient Ngrthman it was evidently an almost in- 
Bufierable thought to be buried in a Confined or remote 
comer, where nobody could see his grave or he reminded 
of liis deeda. The greater chief a man was 
he desire that his " barrow " should lie high and K 
inclosed, so that it might be visible to all who traveUi 
by land and by sea. United with this desire to live in i 
L iinemory of posterity, the Viking certainly also indulged tho 
ftiKcret belief, that his spirit, or ghost, would at times arise 
from tlie barrow to look out upon that beloved sea, and to 
refresh itself, after the gloomy closeness of the grave, win 
the cool breezes which play upon ita bosom. 

Some of the largest and most prominent barrows in ti 
Orkneys are found about the middle of Mainland 
west of the deep fiord in the middle of the e 
(formerly OrreBQord ■■AurrialSfjordr." i. e. Trout 1 
but DOW called I'irth). and cutting its way northwards ( 
into the land, is the before-mentioned Loch of Stennie, 
with its famous old Celtic stone circles. But the largest 
if these, which lies on the ridge of a naze, or promontory 
I Old N. " Steiusness "), is encompassed by twelve 
considerable, and partly perhaps Norwegian or Scandina- 
; amongst which two in par 
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nortb-east and north-west of the circle, are distinguished 
by their size and circumference. Aa the Saga inforraB us 
that it waa on Steinsnas that the chief, Einard Klining, 
at the instigation of Erik Blodoxe's daughter, Eagnhilde, 
killed Ler husband Jarl Haavard, it is not impossible tbat 
one of tJie last-named large barrows may be Ihe jarl's 
grave. At all events it is natural enough that the Norwe- 
gians should have had a predilection for being buried on 
that lofty promontory, which was regarded even by the 
earlier inhabitants of the island aa a holj place, and had 
been adorned by them with a truly impoaing circle of 
immense bloi'ks of stone. Future excavations will doubt- 
less more cleacly show which of the barrows are really 
Norwegian ; but this much is certain — that the naze, with 
the circle of stones and the aurrounding barrows, as well 
as the view of the three immense mouumental stones. 
placed erect iu a semicircle on the opposite side of Loch 
Stennis, afford a prospect not only interesting to the anti- 
quarian, but which must strike every beholder. 

Here and there, on Mainland, we meet with graves of 
the heathen times, which are not at all uncommon in the 
Orkneys and Shetland Isles. They are, however, of much 
lower elevation than those previously mentioned, and in 
general rise very little above the surface of the soil. In 
some of tlieae, as in Shetland, besidea urns, containing 
burnt bonea and ashes, bodies have at times been found 
that have been buried without being burnt ; together with 
swords of the Scandinavian kind before described, heads 
of lances, daggers, and knives; as well as bone combs, 
bowl-formed brooches of brass, and various other orna- 
ments, evidently of Norwegian workmanship. 

Just as the barrows, or grave hills, in Maiulaod, indicate 
by their peculiar size that iu the heathen times the island 
WE8 the chosen place of assembly for the mightiest men iu 
the Orkneys and Shetland Isles, so also do the niouunients 
of the early middle ages show that it oontinued to nimii- 
tgjji ita former pre-eminence after heathenism had ceased. 
M 9 



F&rthest towards the north-irest, in tlie pftriah of Birsay. 
(BirgislieraS). are to be seen considerable remains of the 
old castle, inhabited in the tnoHt ancient times fav the jarla, 
Near the coast lies the Island of Brongh (Biirgfa) of Di^ 
Baj, on which alao aie seen traces of fortifications that 
have served to protect the jarls' castle on the side of the 
sea. In the neighbourhood of this ca&tle, Jarl Thorfin 
built a church, called Christ Church, in which both he and 
Jarl Magnus were buried. The latl«r, however, being 
afterwards canonized, his body was taken to Kirkwall. la 
the twelfth centurj. Bisfaop Wilhelm. the first bishop of 
the Orkneys, had |his throne in tliis cburch. In Orphir 
(" Orfjara"), on the south coast of the island, was another 
cattle where the juris usually dwelt, until, together with 
_ the bishops, they fiied their abode at Kirkwall. 

This town, which lies close to an excellent harbour, ai 
opposite the Islaud of Shapinsay, has for ahout seven htit 
dred years been the capital of the Orkneys and the 8hel 
land Isles. It seems, however, to have existed even earlierj 
as a village, or small trading place. Its na 
juvdgr " (" Kirkevaag,'' Eng. Church-bay), since 
nipted into Kirkwall, was derived from a church i 
etood lliere. The elevation of the town to be the residenc 
of jarls and bishops look place in the twelfth century, a 
Jarl Ragnhild had built a large cathedral there, to which 
be caused to be conveyed the body of 8t. Magnus, 
patron saint of the island, to whom the cathedra] i 
consecrated. Thus the body of the saint eH'eoted for tli» J 
town what its excellent harbour bad not been able t 
accomplish. In the parish of St. Ola', wilhin the towa^ 
there was formerly also a church consecrated to St, Olaf 
the patron saint of Nom'ay, but it lias long since be 
demolished. 

The traveller cannot but dwell, when in Kirkwall, 
the rememlirance of the departed splendour of the island, 
aa he views the proud ruins of the jarls' castle, which, 
however, in its last form was not built till the fifteenth , 



oenturj) *rid of the bishops' castle, in whiuh King Hakon 
Habonson of Nornaf died ou the ]Oth of December, 
1263. But what ia still more striking to him who has 
leisure to examine it thoroughly, ia the magnificent Church 
of St. Magnus, incontestably the most gloriotu monument 
of the lime of the Norwegian dominiot] to be found in 
Scotland. Only one otiier cathedral church in all Scotland, 
namely, St. Mango's, in Glasgow, has in its most essential 
parts escaped perfectly uninjured from the violent religious 
commotiona produced by the Reformation, The annexed 
sketch (partly after a drawing by Billings) will, at least, 
better serve to convey an idea of the remarkable appear* 
ance of this cathedral thau any detailed description. Its 
length is 230 feet, its breadth 55 feet, or, if the transept* 
be included in the measurement, 101 feet, and its height 
about 50 feet. The arched vaults of the uave rest on 
38 pillars, of which the four, in particular, that bear the 
tower are distinguished by their size and tasteful forma. 

According to the Orkneyiuga Saga, Jarl Ragnvald, by the 
advice of his father Kol, made a vow to St. Magnus that 
be would build a splendid church in his honour, if he 
(Ragnvald) succeeded in gaining the muatery over the 
islands. He obtained the dontinioa of them in the year 
1137, and immediately afterwards began to lay the founda- 
tion of St. Magnus" Church. "At first," says the Saga, "the 
work went on so rapidly that subseijuently there waa not 
done near so much in four or five years. Kol was the per- 
Bon who, in fact, defrayed the expenses of the building, 
and delflrmined how everything waa to be. But by de- 
grees, as the work proceeded, the expenses became burthen- 
some to the jarl, whose pecuniary means were much ei- 
hausted. He therefore asked his father what he should 
do? Kol advised him to alter the law by which, upon the 
death of the owners, the jarls had hitherto succeeded to all 
the allodial land in the islands, so that the heirs had to 
redeem it, which they found very hard. The jarl, there- 
} ton, Bummoned the inhabitants to a Thirty, and oiTered to 
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sell them their right of Udal, ao that they should no longer 
be obliged to redeem it. The mutter was easily arranged 
on both aides. The jarl obtained a mark for every acre 
throughout the islands, eo that there ctmte in money enough 
for the building of the church, which is very handsome." 

History, however, as well aa the building itself, teaches 
u9 that the whole church, as it now stands, was by no 
means the work of Kol and Raguvald, For. first, it is 
known that tlie pillars farthest towards the east and west, 
marked in the annexed ground plan-with tlje iaintcst shade. 
belong to additions made at a far later period (viz., as lat« 
as the sinteenth century); and secondly, it is not even 
decided whether Kol and Kagnvald built the whole of the 
remaining part of the church, the transepts included, or 
whether they built only that part of the present choir 
which, from the two eastern pillars of the tower, comprises 
the six nearest pillars to the east, marked on the grSYind 
plan with the darkest shade. Between this lastnamed 
portion of the choir, which is undoubtedly the oldest ^art 
of the church, and the portion lying to the west, whose 
|iillars on the ground plan have a rather tighter shade, 
there is a perceptible difference of style. 

That zealous and skilful archEBologist, Sir Henry Drjden, 
Bart., of Canons Ashby, to whom I am indebted for the 
original of the following ground plan, likewise did me the 
favour to give me, among several large drawings, a very 
excellent, but here very reduced, section of that part of the 
choir which is certainly known to have been built by Kol 
and Eagnvald, The section is taken from the middle of 
the nave, and represents a part of the northern sido walls 
nearest to one of the pillars of the tower. It enables ua 
to form an idea of the very considerable size of the church, 
and of the importance of Kol's and Bagnvald's labours, as 
well as readily to perceive in what style the church was 
originally built. This style, which in England is called 
the Norman, was indeed already somewhat obsolete in 
jaore Bonthem districts at the time when St. Magnus' 
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Church naa built; but it w»s quite luitnral (hat, m br 
feKftrde, it sfaanlii be retained somewhat loDgvr. espe- 
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cmlly as ihe architect was a natire of the still 
.oor^ern country of Norway. 

The nest considerable portion of the cathedral whicli 
might possibly have beeu buill by Kol and IlagnvaM. or 
least about their time, and which includes ibe trausefils. 
the two ffeetera pillara of the tower, and the aix pillats 
(three on each side) fartlier towards the west, has. indeed, 
like the very oldest part, round arches. But in these, st 
well as in the whole architecture, a much later style ia 
dearly visible. It ia, as we have said, doubtful whether 
this [tart of the church ia also to be aj3cril)ed to Kul and 
RagiiTald. " Supposing that it is {says Sir ilenry Di^den, 
in a letter accompanying the drawings), 1 enplain the dif- 
ference of scale and workmanship thus. lionald began a 
church on a much smaller scale than the present St. Mag- 
nus. Ho became short of money, alienated seignorial 
righta in Orkney, got plenty of money, and went on with 
the church on a larger scale, and with better workmen 
than before. Hut (odds Sir Henry), though I spent 
eighteen weeks at the building, and have thought over tie 
thing many times, I cannot make out tho history of the 
building lo my own salisfaetiou. There is no doubt that 
there is a great deal of copying in it; t. e., of building at 
one time in the style of an earlier one. In Scotland the 
semicircular arch is used in all styles, down to the year 
1600." Id the additions made to St. Magnus' Church to 
the east and west, in the sixteenth century, round art 
are also found between the chief pillars. 

In the winter of ia83-1264 the body of the Norwi 
king Hokon Hakonscin was deposited in the cathi 
and somewhat more than twenty years afterwards the Nor- 
wegian princess Margaret (the maid of Norway), daughter 
of King Erik, the priest-hater, and of Mai^aret, daughter 
of the Scotch King, Alexander the Third, was buried in it. 
Upon the death of Alexander, her mother's fitther, in 1389, 
Margaret, though only seven years of age. became queen 
of Scotland, but died in Orkney on her passage from "' 
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"Way, in 1290, The cathodral natumllj received Uie dust 
of most of the Norwegian jarls. bishops, and other mighty 
men, so long aa the Norwegian dynasty lasted ; but for 
iheir monuments we now seek iu vaiu. By the alterations 
Uid rebuilding ia the interior of the church they have all 
been long since destroyed. 

For a Scandinavian, tlie church derives its greatest in- 
terest not only from the fact that it was founded, aud ]>artly 
built, by a Norwegian jarl, but more particularly from the 
oiroumstance that a Norwegian chief, the layman Kol, is 
espressly slated to have heen the person " who was chiefly 
answerable for the building, and determined how every- 
thing should be." For we thus find on the British Islaudg. 
and far towards the North, a manifestation of the same de- 
sire to build splendid churches and convents, which farther 
soathwards. as for instance in Normandy, so vividly ani- 
mated the Christian descendants of the emigrant Vikings. 
The oldest part of St. Magnus' Church will, on a close in- 
spection, show not a few resemblances to several of the 
nearly contemporary, but somewhat older, Norman churches 
i^Nornmndy. 
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Section VIII. 



Pemland Firth.— The HighlandB.—Cailhnoas.— Sutherland. — 
Diugwall. — Pear of the Danes. 

The Orkneys are separated towards the south from the 
most northern part of the Scotch Highlands hy a firth 
about eight miles in breadth, called Pentland Firth {Old 
N., PetlandfjorSr, the fiord of the land of the Picts?). 
The maelstrom, or whirlpool, in this firth, where the 
ourrantB from the North Sea and Atlantic Ocean meet, is 
at least as violent and dangerous as the " Rost," so famed 
in ancient times, between the Orkneys and Shetland, 
calm weather the meeting currents raise the waves 
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to an astonishing height, eo that at times the wholo firtfi 
is one sheet of white foam. If it happens that the cnrrenl 
runs hard agninst the wind, or if a severe Btorm blows, it 
would not he advisable for anj vessel to venture out inta^ 
the firth. lu the gates of winter, particularly from ' 
north-west, the am lises to such a height where the hi 
swell of the Atlantic is inclosed between the Orkneys 
Scotland, and beats against the coast with such forca, 
the foam is drivoa far into the country, even over cli 
that stand more than four hundred feet above the U 
The Island of Stroma {Old N., " Straumsey"), which I 
obtained its name from the current, lies 'about tfae middW 
of the firth ; and by the eastern entrance of it are thv 
Islands of Pentlandskerries {Olil N.. " Petlandsker; 
Danish, " Pentlandskjiere;" Eiig., sunken rocks off thfl 
Penlland Firth), near which the waves form whirlpool 
that are still called by the inhabitants "Swelchiea" (o 
Svffilg: OWiV-, "Svelgr;" £«?., gulf). 

The old Sagas, indeed, expressly point out the dongn 
of the Fentland Firth, Thus, when DM TrygvesQn cam 
from the West to tbe Orkneys with the intention of Chria 
tianizing the islands, ho was obliged to run iut« the harbou 
of Aamundarvag {now Osniondwall) in the south of Hoy, 
because Pentland Firth was not navigable : and on th^ 
return of King Hukon Hakonsiin from the Hebrides in 
I ^63, one of his ships was lost in the Rost, and anothet 
escaped only with the greatest difficulty. Nevertheleaa 
the ancient Norwegians and Danes navigated this dangerous 
lirth regularly, and do not seein to have considered it 
forming any real boundary between the Orkneys anA 
Scotland. At an early period the Norwegians had settlei 
themselves along the south coast of the Pentland Firthi 
and founded colonies there which soon became so prepon- 
deratiugly Norwegian that they might almost be regarded 
as inseparable parts of the Orkney jarldom. On ihiff 
account the two most northern counties of Scotland, both, 
L of which united originally bore the Gaelic name of Catuihbj 
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are etill called after the original Norwegian fonos, " Caith- 
ness" {Old N., " Kataues," the naze of Catuibh) and 
" Sutherland " {Old N., SulSrland), or the land in the 
south; tliat is, as regarda the Orkneys, It would be 
perfectly ineiplicable, in any other way, why the north- 
western part of Scotland Bliould be called the south land, 
or Sutherland. It is, moreover, a remarkable proof of the 
Norwegian origin of these names, that even the present 
Gaelic inhabitants do not adopt them, but alnaya call 
Sutherland, after the old liiahion, "Catuibh." For the 
sake of distinction, however, they call Caithness " Gal- 
laibb," or tlie stranger's land, because so many Norwe- 
gians immigrated to, and settled in, that county in prefer- 
ence to Sutherland. 

The district of Caithness, or, as it was often called iu 
ancient times, "Niesset," forms a real ua^e, shooting out 
into the sea in a nonh-eastem direction. Its farthest 
point towai'ds the north-east is called Duncanaby Head 
(formerly "Duugalsn^pa"), from the neighbouring Dun- 
eansby (formerly " Dungalsbcer "). The broadest bay on 
the north coast trends in between the promontories of 
Dnnnet Head and Holburn Head; the latter of which, by 
protecting Thurso Bay from western and north-western 
gales, renders it a tolerably good harbour, in a place where 
good harbours are scarce on this northern coast. Suppos- 
ing, now, that we land in the Bay of Thurso, by the town 
of that name, we soon discover the outlet of the rivulet 
called Thurso Water {Old N., " porsa," or Thorsaa, Thor's 
rivulet), which has given the easily- recognised Scandinavian 
name both to the-town and bay. The town and its imme- 
diate environs afford a great number of Norwegian memo- 
rials. The Norwegian king Eisteiu imprisoned the 
Orkney jarl Harald Maddadaon in Thurso itself. Close 
to the eastern side of the town stands a more recent 
monument, " Harald's Tower," erected over the body of 
Jarl Harald, who fell there in a battle in 1 1 90. Not far 
I thence is the mansion called Murkle (formerly 
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" Mjrrkholl "), where, in the tenth eentmr, IlAgnhilde, 
daughter of Erik BWuie and of Gunbilda. 
hashand, Jarl Arulin, to be murdered. Immediately to 
the west of the town, near ScrubBter (" SkambolsiaBr "J. 
are to be seen ibe ruius of the [alace formerly inhabilwJ 
bj the bisbopa of Caithiieea and Sutherland. In the 
twelfth century Hishop Inn wita blinded and mutilated 
there, at the instigation of Jarl Uomld. Five miles west 
of Scrabster, end close by s foaming wateHkll, stai>ds the 
mansion of " Forae." by the river Forss Water. The 
rivolet called Tboraaa runs through a valley in ancient 
times called Tborsdal ('■ porsdair"), a^jomiug another 
valley " Kalfadalr," or Calf-dale (either the present Calder 
or CuiJdal), in which Jarl Ragnvold was attacked and killed 
by Thorbjiim Klsik. In the " Dales of CaitfanesB" 
(probably near Dale and Westdale, by Thurso Water) a 
battle waa fought in the tenth century between JarU Ljot 
and Skule, in which the latter fell. 

Similar memorials present themselves everywhere on 
the promontory, with tho exception, however, of the 
neatem and more mountainous part, adjoining the front 
of Sutherland. This district b still inhabited by a I 
population, the remnant of the ancient inhabitants, 
Bulficiently testified both by the Gaelic names of 
and the Gaelic language of tlie people. In Caithness, ae 
well as everywhere else in the British Isles, it has lieen the 
fate of the Gaels or Celts to be driven to the poor and 
mountainous districts, whilst more fortunate strangers 
have taken possession of the fertile plains. The whole of 
the northern and eastern part of Oaithness is B mther flat 
and open country, over which the sea wind sweeps freely 
without being intercepted by woods. Fertile and well- 
cultivat«d arable hind is mingled with heaths, marshes, 
and small lakes. Wherever the soil is capable of culttva- 
k tjon, both on the coasts and in the interior, a great number 
Efif undoubted Norwegian names of places are still foimd 
[ scattered about, of the selfsame form as those 
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and tlie Shetland Isles : as, for instaiice, those eading in 
toft {as Ascbantoft, Thurdjstoft. furmerly " porl5arfiupt "), 
»«ter (" setr"), b-mla, buster, or bett (originally "bolataBr"); 
but particularly in ster (staSr). The hays, which are 
mostly STiiall and narrow, are generally called got (from 
"gja," an opening). The larger ones are called wick (Viig); 
whence the town of Wick, the most important hamlet in 
Caithness, derives its name ; but they are never called, as 
in the islands lately mentioned, Kali. (" Vagr," or " Vaag "). 
Here and there a mighty barrow lifts its head, and some- 
times — as, for instance, near Barrowston, parish of Eeay — 
so extremely near the coast of Pentlaud Firth, that the 
spray washes over it. In general we shall not be mistaken 
in imagining that we have found in such barrowa the last 
resting-places of the daring Vikings, who, not even in 
death, could endure to be far separated from the foaming 
maelstrom. 

At times the common people dig up in these moundt; 
pieces of swords and various kinds of omamema, especially 
the peculiar bowl-formed brooches, of a sort of brass, 
which are very frequently discovered in the Scandinavian 
North, and particularly in the Norwegiau and Swedish 
graves of the times of the Vikings. These are never 
found in England; and in Scotland they are discovered 
only in the Orkneys and Sutherland, as well as in some 
of the Western Islands, wheie the Norwegians also settled. 




I bautft stones are to he seen in several places in 
Caithness, to which some legend about "the Danes" is 
generally attached ; they now stand in a leaning position, 
L mourning over the departed times of the heroic 
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age. A moDament of m somewhat later period, ■ecording U 
iraditioD that of a Danish princess, who eaffered sbipwreA 
on the coaat, was aleo formerly to be found in a chnicb- 
yard near Ulbster. Danish fortifications, cousisling paitlj 
of Bqiure towers, once existed along the coast, prindpdl| 
near the navigable inlets ; bat these also have now, for tlu 
most part, disappeared. 

With several intervals, Caithness was satiject to Nor* 
wegian jarls until some time in the fourteenth centuij', or 
for about as long a. period as Orknej and the Shetland 
Isles. After that time, however, it does not seem to have 
been oppressed to such a degree as those islands ; whieih 
circumstance, in conjunction with the originallj greet 
number of Norwegian settlements in the country, is tha 
cause that even in the present daj we are not referred 
only to inanimate memorials of the ancient Norwegian 
population. The present living inhabitants hear a decided 
and unmistakable impress of their Norwegian descent. 
Tlie language in the plains of Caithness, and in the open 
valleys, is the same dialect of the English as is spoken In 
Orkney and the Shetland Tales, because the transitions 
from Norwegian to English have been the same. The 
people have in some parts, as in the parish of Wick, pure 
Scandinavian names : Ronald (liagnv^d), Harold, Swansea 
(Svendsen), lUanson (Magnusonj, and others ; and their 
tall and personable figures, as welt as their light hair and 
broad faces, render them a striking contrast to the shorter 
and more swarthy Highlanders. As the descendants of an 
old Gaelic and of on old Norwegian population adjoin one 
another in Caithness, we have an excellent opportnnity of 
observing, on a small scale, how the Norwegians anl 
Danes have actually implanted in the British Isles a ' 
seafaring spirit and greater nautical skill. Even to tha 
present day the Gael, in Caithness, as well as throughout 
the Highlands, has a decided aversion to the sea, nay, a 
downright fear of its dangers. It is pretty well known 
1 general, and except on the most urgent necessity. 
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otte should not ventare out into the Pentland Firth in 
Wt8 Steered and rowed by Gaels or Highlanders ; for, in 
' the event of a storcn, all steady command is speedily lost, 
and gives place to anxious irresolution. The descendants 
j of the old Norwegians, on the contrary, who are familiar 
, (FJth the sea from childhood, and amongst nhom lies Wick, 
I the most important fishing station in Scotland, show them- 
■ selves precisely in the hour of danger the worthy sons of 
, their forefathers, the ancient Vikings. It is only the man 
' at the helm nho speaks, and he gives his orders in a few 
Idecisive n^ords. He is punctually oheyed, and the mis- 
{fortune is said t« be rare, if hb coolness, joined to his 
Iknowiedge of the sea and its currents, do not gain the 
■iTictory over the violence of the storm and the turbulence 
'of the billows. This seafaring population of Caithness do 
^not, like the Highlanders, disdain to resort to fi^thing, in 
'order to bring home the riches of the sea. As their 
soil, moreover, is by no means barren, and as they have 
naturally greater activity and more inclinatioa to work 
than the Highlanders, as well as, through their English 
dialect, greater facility in their traffic with the more 
, southern districts, it is not to be wondered at that the 
prosperity of Caithness manifests a great and constant pro- 
' gresB. We may even justly assert that the descendants of 
I the Norwegians in Caithness are in a far more fortunate 
eitoation than their kinsmen in the Orkneys and Shetland 
Isles. 

I In ancient times, a Norwegian population speaking its 
, native language, was imdoubtedly spread over the whole 
' eastern coast of Caithness, as well as over several districts 
' of Sutherland. But the English language, which in our 
' times has superseded the Norwegian, ceases to be the 
' common language of Caithness immediately to the south 
I of the parish of Wick. A line drawn from Glyth Ness, in 
ft north-western direction te the before-mentioned c 
of Foras to the west of Thurso, will indicate, as neai 
my be, the boundary between Gaelic and English. 
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however, we travel southwards from tfae parish of Wick, 
through the parish of Latheron, where the common lan- 
guage is already Qaelic, ne, nevertheless, pass n great 
many villages and farms bearing Norwegian names 
for instance, Lybster and Forse (by a naierfallt- Th* 
mountains here begin to be higher, and to stand closer atK 
closer together towards the sea. At lengtli. after 
the deep valley of Berrydale {Old N., " Berudalr"). 
the beautiful wood-crowned banks of its river, 
the steep mountain jidge called "the Ord of Caithaess.' 
which runs boldly out into the sea, and forma a 
boundary between the narrow projecting promontorjr 
Caithness and the broader Sutheriand. 

The first large valley in Sutherland to the south of t! 
mountain ridge is Helmsdale, which is watered by a rii 
of no mean eize. That Helmsdale is a Norwegian : 
(in the Sagas '■ iljtilmundsdalr ") is at once evident 
the present Gaelic iuhabitauta calling the valley in paw 
Gaelic, " Strath Ullie," or with a strange confusion of laB> 
guage. Strath Helmadole ; for as Strath Bigniflea in Gaeli» 
a valley or dale, the word dalf is added both at Hot 
beginning and end. It ia a similar repetition which we to- 
often hear when the " Orkney Isles " are spoken of, in thft 
original language "Orknii,"but which, translated as now 
used, is Orkno Oerne (or the " Orkney-islands-islanda "). 
Along Helmsdale River several places are met with who8» 
original Norwegian names arc still to be discerned ; aa, 
for instance, Eilderabol. Gilaboll, Dviaboll, and Leiraboll. 
All these have the ending W, which is peculiar to a 
number of Norwegian names of plBces in Sutherland and 
in some of the Hebrides ; but which, in Caithness, the 
Orkneys, and Shetland Isles, as well as in Lewis and 
several of the Hebrides, appears in the longer form of 
"bolsta^r." To the north-west of Helmsdale 
vales of Kildonan, which run up as for as the Vala of 
Strathmore in Caithness. Here, it is supposed, on thft 

Hitiers of Caithness and Sutherland, lay " Eistcinsdalr,' 
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eo bmed in hiBtot? as the spot where the Scotch king 
William encamped iu the jear 1 198. It is, however, Tflry 
uncertain whether " EasterdaJe " in Stratlimore be in any 
way connected with ihe name of Eisteinsdal. 

On leaving HelmaUale the coast opens, and fertile and 
beautiful fields hegin to expand themselves, Faet Mid- 
garty and Wester Gartie (the middle and western Gaard, 
or larm, from Ol-d N. " garSr " ?) the road rune along the 
shore of the Bay of Dornoch (an arm of the " Breidifjiirdr," 
or broad firth mentioned in the Sagas, in which the Moray 
Firth is also included) to the little village of Brora, which 
is built on a considerable river, and where for a long 
period the only large bridge in Sutherland was to be found. 
It was possibly from this circumstance that the Nor- 
wegians gave the village its name ("Brura," the bridge 
rivulet), A river iu Iceland is also still caUed Brura, from 
a bridge which crosaea it. The ancient seat of the Earls 
of Sutherland, Dunrobin (Eobin's tower, from dun, a 
tower), lies on the sea-shore, in the neighbourhood of 
Brora, surrounded by fine corn-fields and considerable 
tracts of woodland. The latter, however, were planted at 
a recent period. In the background rise considerable 
mountains, covered with heath. In this place, so highly 
favoured by nature both as regards scenery and fertility, 
the Norwegian jarla who ruled over Sutherland un- 
doubtedly had one of tbeir chief residences ; aa, for in- 
stance, Sigurd Jarl, a broth» of Ragnvald More-Jarl, 
Sigurd the Stout (-f 1014), and his son Thorfin ( + about 
1(164). Norwegian antiquities, like those discovered in 
Caithness, are found in graves near Dunrobin, particularly 
the well-known bowl-formed brooches or buckles. In the 
neighbourhood several places with Norwegian names caw 
be pointed out; for instance, just south of Dunrobin, in 
the fertile rallej by the river Fleet, Mickle Torboll and 
Little Torboll (from Thor and bol); and on the coast, 
Skelbo, Skibo, and Emho (from hoi, or perhaps more cor- 
f from beer, bd). Sigurd, the first conqueror of Suther- 
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Ifttid, ia said to have extended his dominie 
Ekkj&lsbakke. As bakki in the ancient langiugft i 
the bank of a river, there cannot be the least i 
Ekl^al is the river Ojkill, which still fonns t 
boundary of Sutherland. Sigurd himself is a 
been interred at Ekkjalsbakke. He gained the! 
« foray over the Scotch jarl Slellrigd, and ( 
bead, which, in the overweening pride of his t 
hnng to bis saddle ; but a sharp tooth that projec 
the bead chafed his leg, and caused a wound which prati 
his death. On different parts of the banks of the Ojk 
numerous barrows are seen, indicating the manybatth 
that have been fougbt in ancient times on the frontiers 
Sutherland. But nobody is able to point out the barrow 
Sigurd Jarl ; the tradition relating to it has vanished H 
the Norwegian population. 

For the rest, naroes of places prove that the S 
wegians had also settled themselves along the coast to t 
Bouth of the Oykill. On the narrow naze called Tarbt 
Kesa, between Dornoch and Cromarty Firths, a 
lages of Arboll and Wanby, as well as the town of Tail 

vthese Gaelic name, " Bailed Dhuich " (or St. Duth 

Town), shows at once that " Tain " must be of fordg 
origin. Tain is, moreover, a corruption of "ping," 
Thing; and in like manner the somewhat considerate 
town of Dingwall, at the extremity of Cromarty Fird 
was originally called "pingavoUr," or Thingjcalla ; wheik 
the remarkable fact is evident, that the Norwegians yi 
once sufficiently numerous in these districts \o have bo) 
an inferior Thing (Tain) and a superior one (DingwaU^ 
Dingwall, like Tain, besides its original Norwegian ■a 
has also the Gaelic one of Inverphaerou. Aa the Nffl 
wegians, therefore, must have permaneutly p 
siderable tracts in these districts, it is clear that their s< 
tlements on the east coast of Scotland must have extends 
quite down to Inverness- shire and Moray. The befon 
mentioned stronghold of Burghead in Moray, which tb 
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I Northnien mftintained to tlie last eKtremiij.lies pretty close 
I to the eaat of Cromarty Firth, the inlet to Diugwall. 
I As the Norwegian language and other Norwegian ehu- 
I ractetistics have given way to the Gaelic tongue, manners, 
I aod cuatoma, in tlie former Norwegian diatricts on the 
I north coast of Scotland, from Clyth Ness in Caithness to 
Dingwall on the Firth of Cromaily, we can scarcely be 
. surprised that the north coast of Sutherland, whose rocks 
and heaths offered much fewer allurements to the Nor- 
wegians than the fertile valleys and plains of the east 
coast, and which were therefore far less colonized by them, 
should have preserved distinct traces of these foreign con- 
querors only in a few names of places. A remarkable 
instance of the Gaelic language having expelled the Nor- 
wegian is to he found immediately on the borders of 
Caithness, in the valley of Halladale. In a river tliere 
are two waterfalls, of which the uppermost is called Fors- 
inard, and the lower one Foreindin. In both these names 
the Norwegian " Fors " is not to be mistaken ; but Gaelic 
t«rminaiioBs have in later times been added by the Gaels, 
BO that Forsmard now signifies the upper Fora, and 
Forsindin the under, or lower, Fors. Halladale is like- 
wise frequently called by the additional GebUc name of 
Strath—" Strath Halladale." 

This much, however, is clear, that the whole of the north 
and west coast of Sutherland was once colonized by Nor- 
wegians. Besides various names of places west of Hal- 
ladale, which likewise end in dale, such as Armadale, 
Swordale, and Torrisdale, it is surprising that we should 
still meet with pure Norwegian names on four of the 
largest firths of the north-west of Sutherland ; viz., on the 
north coast the " Kyle of Tongue " (from " tunga," a 
tongue of land, a naze), together with the adjoining vil- 
lage, Kirkiboll (KLrkebolet); further. Loch Eriboll, with 
the large farm of Eribol! {the hoi on the Eir. or tongue of 
land, from the Old N. " eyri "); the Kyle of Durness, or 
DyrneB, with the lol, or dwelling, of Crosaboll; and 
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lastly, on the west coast, not fietr from Cape Wxath, 
Laxford (I^xfjorden, or the Salmon Firth; Old 
'^Laxaf jor^r "). *' Loch " is the Gaelic name for a labi 
firth « and consequently, in Loch Laxford, expresses 
logically the existence of a fiord or firth ; just as the 
*' valley " is twice expressed in Strath Helmsdale 
Strath Ilalladale. The last three of the ahove-ment 
firths seem to have heen of much importance to the No^ 
wegians. 'i'licre is an excellent harbour in Loch Eriboft 
which is still' frequented by numerous ships. The nei^ 
bourhood ix>und Loch Dumes afforded excellent oppoi' ^^ 
tunitics for hunting the deer, particularly on DanM ^ 
itself, which extends between Loch Dumes and the 
Atlantic up to Cape Wrath [Old N., " Hvarf "), and whkh, . 
still later in the middle ages, was celebrated for its ei- 
cellent deer. Loch Laxford, which obtained its naffli 
from the salmon (Lax) in the river and at its month,! 
commonly known to the present day as one of the livon 
in Scotland most abounding with that fish. Serond 
isolated rocks in the sea by the coast of Sutherland ai0 
called, a? in the Shetland Isles, " stacks ;" and in sevenl 
names uf islands we meet with the Scandinavian sker (tf 
skjwr ; such as Skerroar (Skjajroerne, the rock islands); 
and in Loch Eriboll, Dhusker, Skerron, and others. A 
little island near the middle of the west coast is called 
Calva {Old X, " Kalfey," or the Calf Island), a name fre- 
quently given by the Northmen to small islands that lay 
in the neighbourhood of a larger one (for instance, the 
Calf of Man). For the rest, Calva is one of the last 
decidedly recognisable Scandinavian names of places on 
the west coast of Sutherland. The real Norwegian popu- 
lation evidently ceased at Laxf jord. Norwegian^ names of 
places are scarcely to be found on the coasts of the High- 
lands to the south of Sutherland. The country there was 
so wild, rocky, and remote, that foreign conquerors could 
only with the greatest difficulty have maintained a posi- 
tion against the Highlanders, who were always prepared to 
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Bjr way of amends, the Danes have now and the) 
honour of being regarded in the Highlaads as haTing-fl 
the teocbers of ihe natives. One of the first jaris d 
Orkneys wag. aecording to the legends, called by the ■ 
of Torf Eiiiar, because he was the first who c 
to he dug on a point of hmd (Torfuees) io Scotland. 
promontory, probuhly the present Tai'het Ness, wu ■ 
events either in Caithness or Sutherland ; and it ii 
lainly a remarkable coincidence, that the coi 
of that district still relate that " the Danes " tAoghtt 
to bum turf. We likewise hear at times that " 1 
ttught the use of hand querns, or hand-mills ; 
i.ttittiie favourita national instrunieiit of the HigbUmj 
.^W'tagpipes, was originally introduced by the Danes. 4 
sbnt, if anything, whether good or bad, be of dod) 
ori^, it is frequently attributed to " the Danes." 

But it is peculiar to the north-western and most n 
districts of the Highlands, that the common people ■ 
harbour no small degree of dread lest '' the Danes " 
return, and repeat their cruel devastations. About d 
years ago (according to J. Loch, " An Account of ihe^ 
provements on the Estate of the Marquis of Sta; 
London, 18&0, 8vo), English engineers were employd 
measuring all the heights in Sutherland. This e 
much sensation among the natives, who thought that theM 
engineers were sent by the Danes to make maps and plnne 
of the country, previously to the arrival of the Daniat 
army. They imagined that the king of Denmark hod an 
old feud with the Mackays, and that he was now coming to 
take a sanguinary revenge on the whole clan. 

During my stay in Sutherland I had repeated occasion 
to convince myself not only that the fear of the Danes 
has not yet died away there, but also that tradition has 
connected with them things with which they had nothing 
whatever to do. 

Close outside the town of Donioch, on the east coast of 
Sutherland, there stands a stone pillar in an open field 
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which ifl simply the remains of one of those crotee^ so fre- 
quenlly erected, in Roman Catholic times, in market-places. 
As a matter of course, the arms of the jaris of Suilier- 
land are carved on one side of the slone, and on the other 
are the arms of the town — a horse-shoe. Tradition, hoW' 
ever, will have it that the pillar was erected in remem- 
brance of a battle fought on this spot, in which the Jarl of 
Sutherland commanded against " the Danes." In the 
heat of the battle, while the Jarl was engaged in personal 
combat wilh the Danish chief, his sword broke ; but in this 
desperate situation be was lucky enough to lay hold of a 
horae-shoe that accidentally lay near him, with which he 
succeeded in killing hb adversary. The horse-shoe is said 
to have been adopted in the arms of the town in remem- 
brance of this feat. In the cathedral church of Dornoch is 
a carved stone monument of the middle ages, representing 
one of the ancient bishops who once resided in Dornoch. 
He also is said to have fallen in the same battle, but my 
authority, the person who showed me over the church, 
added : — " I am proud to tell that the Danes were 
defeated." 

Having employed myself in examining, among other 
things, the many soKialled " Danish " or Pictish towers on 
the west and north-west coast of Sutherland, the common 
people were led to believe that the Danes wished to re- 
gain possession of the country, and with that view in- 
tended to rebuild the ruined castles on the coasts. The 
report spread very rapidly, and was soon magnified into 
the news that the Danish fleet was lying outside the sunken 
rocks near the shore, and that I was merely sent before- 
hand to survey the country round about; nay, that I was 
actually the Danish King's son himself, and had secretly 
landed. This report, which preceded me very rapidly, had, 
among other effects, that of making the poorer classes avoid, 
with the greatest care, mentioning any traditions connected 
with defeats of the Danes, and especially vrith the killing 
of any Dane in the district, lest they should c 
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sntigiiinary vengeance yiheti the Danish army ] 
Their fears were earned bo far that my guide was o 
HtopptHi I>; the natives, who eameistly req^uested hin 
Gaelic not to leud a helping band to the enemies of 
couDtiy by showing them the nay ; nor nould they 
him go till he distinctly assured them that I was ij 
session of maps correctly indicating old caatlea in i 
dietrictwhicfa he himself had not previouBly known, 
of counte, did not contribute to allay their fears ; sdcI II 
literally true, that in several of the Gaelic villages, ft 
ticularly near the firths of Loch luver and Kyle-8kti,J 
saw on our departure old folks wring their handi 
at the thought of the terrible misfortunes which I 
Danes would now bring on their hitherto peai 
country. 



The H»brid«.— The Northaro lalei : Lewis a 
Bkje.— OiBiBD'e Sopga.— Ion. 

The rocky western coast of the Highlands south of Sudj 
land was not, as I before mentioned, permanently i 
bited by the Norwegians, They had, indeed, regular i 
tlementa on the west coast, but these were on the islat 
They were here secure from the sudden attacks of i 

Gaels, or Highlanders, who, generally speaking, ' 

scarcely have ventured out on a sea which then swarmed 
with Vikings. The farther, therefore, the islands mere 
from the mainland, so much the more secure would the 
Norwegian settlers be, and so much the greater, in effect, 
did their colonies become. By degrees they settled them- 
selves on all the islands along the west coast, from Lewis 
to Man, which they called under one name, " SuSrejjar." 
or the southern islands, from their situation with regard 
to the Orkneys and Shetland Isles. Sometimes, however, 
they did not reckon Man among them, and then divi 



then dividfl^_ 



the rest of the islands into tiro groups, in such a mciDner, 
that odI; the ialanila to tlie south of MqU were called 
"Su^rejar," whiht Mull itself, and the islands to the 
north, obtained the name of ■■ SorBrevar." The Irish, 
and the rest of the Gaels, on the coutrair. after the con- 
quest of the islands bj the Norwegians, called them 
" Inis Gal " {the foreigners' isles). 

The moat northern and largest of the northern isles was 
the extensive one which forms the present Levcis and 
Harris (the "Lj6Shn3" of the Sagast. It is separated 
from Scotland b; the broad, stormj, and troubled ehannel 
called the Minch. The southern part of ilouly, or Harris. 
where the moontaius reach the height of between two and 
three thousand feet, can be called mountainous, for the 
rest of the island is rather flat, devoid of wood, and covered 
with heaths and moors. Some good arable land is. how- 
ever, to be met with here and there along the coasts. 
Even in very early times this island was very densely in- 
habited by the Gaels, of which, among olher things, some 
immense rows of stones, near Callernish. bear witness. lu 
like manner, the Norwegians must, at a later date, have had 
oouaiderahle colonies in it. On this head we must not, of 
course, implicitly rely on the numerous traditions related by 
the common people about the landing of " the Danes," their 
rising power, and subsequent overthrow. But, what is 
more certain, the names of not fewer than about leu large 
lakes in the island still retain the Norwegian ternjination 
vat (" vatn," Vand, water) ; and three of the largest are 
called Loch Langavat (the long water). Several coves 
(Vigo) in Harris are called vagk {" vagr"); aa Groesavagh, 
Flodavagh; andinLewiswicA,asSandwjck(Saudvig; Eng., 
Sand-bay), and Norwick (Nordvig; Ea<j. North-bay). To 
these may be added a great number of Norwegian names of 
places endiTig in ura or sta (sta?r, stead) ; as Little Scarris- 
Ira, Meickle Scarristra (Harris) ; Erista, Maiigersta (Lewis) ; 
in bolt (bolstaBr), as, in Harris, Niaibost, Hagabosi, Chilli- 
boat; and in Lewis, Callbost, Habost, Luirboat, Grose- 
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boat, Melboet. Guraboat, aod oihcrs (in all abODt 
Furtber, we find SDcfa names as Loxn; iLku, LaiUi 
Salmon river), Laxdale, Neiher Uolm and D| 
Tongltiinga), Ac. These Korwegiau nami 
net with bb well towards the aoath and 
«ast cooat. where they are most numerous about 
forth (SffiQbrSr), and in the vicioily of ibe little 
Slomoway. tiui the; aro chie% conceatrat«d at oi 
the most iiorlhem in the island, in a district wbidi I 
retains the pure Norwegian name of " Ness." 

On this Naze, or promontory, are the lakes Lang 
and Steupavat; the valleys Dibidale, Eorodale, North! 
and South Dell ; the manors and towns Skegorsta, Sn 
boat, Habost, Cross, and at the fiiithest extremity " 
or Eoropie I" Ejriboer," the tawn on the Eir or Nu»5| 
with the adjacent headland of Raven, wliicb may 
have been called after Odin's sacred bird. At sU evt 
there h good ground for assuming, from these 
places, that the promontory bad a pre-eminently So 
wegian population, nbiob, indeed, is unmistakably 
rent even at the present day. 

Throughout Harris and Lewis, for insti 
L inhabitants are small, darkhaired, and in general 
^ Ugly. But no sooner do we arrive at Ness, than we 
with people of an entirely different appearance. Both 
men and women have in general lighter hair, taller figures, 
and far handsomer features. I visited several of their 
cabins, and found myself Burrounded by physiognomies so 
Norwegian, that I could have fancied myself in Scandi- 
navia itself, if the Gaelic language now spoken by the 
people, and their wretched dwellings, hod not reminded 
me that 1 was in one of those poor districts in the north- 
west of Europe where the Gaels or Celts are still allowed 
a scanty existence. The houses, as in Shetland, and 
partly in Orkney, are built of turf and unhewn stones, 
with a wretched straw or heather roof, held together by 
ropes laid across tlie ridge of the house, and fastened wilii 
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Stones at the ends. The houses are so low, that one may 
often see the children lie playing on the eide of the roof. 
The Ikmily and the cattle dwell in the same apartment, 
and the fire, burning freely on the floor, fills the house 
with a thick smoke, which slowly finds its way out of the 
hole in the roof. The sleeping-places are, aa usual, holes 
in the aide walls. 

It is hut a littie while ago that the inhabitants of the 
Naze, who are said to have preserved faint traditions of 
their origin from Lochlin (called also in Ireland, Lochlan), 
or the North, regarded themselres as being of better de- 
scent than their neighbours the Gaels, Tbe descendants 
of the Norweginna seldom or never contracted marriage 
with natives of a more southern part of the island, but 
formed among themselves a separate community, distin- 
guished even by a peculiar costume, entirely different from 
the Highland Scotch dress. Ahhough the inhabitants of 
Ness are now, for tbe most part, clothed like the rest 
of the people of Lema, I was fortunate enough to see the 
dress of an old man of that district, which had been pre- 
served as a curiosity. It was of thick coarse woollen stuff, 
of a brown colour, and consisted of a close-fitting jacket, 
sevra in one piece, with a pair of short trousers, reaching 
only a little below the knees. It was formerly customary 
with them not to cover the head at all. In a carefully 
compiled Scotch and English guide book (Anderson's 
Gnide, 1642) it is stated, that "The islanders of the 
northern part of Lewis, with their long, matted, and un- 
combed hair, which has never been restrained by hat or 
bonnet from flowing as freely in the wind as their ponifs' 
manes, and their true Norwegian cast of countenance, 
form living portraits of the ancient Norsemen. The other 
inhabitants are chiefly of Celtic origin." The difference 
between the descendants of the Gaels and of the Nor- 
wegians is consequently so apparent that it is as striking 
to a Scotchman or an Englishman as to a Scandinavian, 

It IB said on the island that the inhabitants of Ness are 
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more skiUul rishennen atid better aai]on thim the rest d 
the men of Lewis. However that may be, m 
namerouB Nonregion population on it has long kept itself 
uomixed and distinct from the Oaela, it is not improbobW 
that those men of Lewis who are related to have form«d7i 
harried Shetland, until thej were entirely defeated in i- 
great battle in Mainkiid, ma? hare been iuhabitanis ol 
Ne^d, nho, after the custom of the ancient Norwegians^ 
went on expeditions beyond sea, either to gain booty, or. 
more probably, to decide some old dispute by the eword. 
Tbat men of Lewis, of Gaelic descent, who have neref 
liked the eea. but, on the contrary, always feared it, sbooli 
Imve ventured repeatedly, and in great numbers, so far al 
SheiJand, altogether exceeds belief. 

On the coasts of Lewis and Harris are sereral smalt 
islands, with still recognisable Norwegian names, such b 
Calvay ("Kalfey"), Pabbay ('• Papey"). Skarpa (Skai*f 
poy), Sciilpay (Skalpey), together with the places called 
Meathallyboat. Bemera (Bjamarey), and othere. Id tlM 
fliuth'West there are three large islands in a row ; NoTtS 
Uist, Benhecula, ami South Uist (in the Sagaa ■'IviW'^' 
where there are also evident traces of a Norwegian popii> 
lalioii. A small inland to the nest of North Uist a cslleA' 
Kirkibost (KirkjubolstaSr) : on Benbecula there are ttil 
lakes Loch Ollerate and Langavat, as veil as the Vaafft. a 
inlets, Uskevagh, Kenlerevsgb, and Riavngh ; and on South 
Uist there are likewise lakes and inlela called rat and Myfi," 
to wliich may he added such names of places as Frolnet; 
Kirkidalo, Hillrsdale, and lastly, a mountain called Heckla, 
proliably from the well-known volcanic mountain in 
laud. In a bny in the middle of South Uist are 
islanda Calvay and Pubbay. There is still a great i 
ber of small isles on the coasts of these islands, whoM 
names in a greater or less degree alt betray their Nor-' 
Hegian origin; for instance, Grimaa ("Grimsey"), Bana'- 
(" Barey"), Lingay (" Lyngey"), Hellesay (" Helliaey"), 
^riskay (" Eiriksey "), and others. The Norwegians 
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must even have viaited the Uttle island of St. Kilda, which 
lies about eighty miles west of Lewis ; at least, two of 
the often-mentioned and peculiarly Scaudinavian bow)' 
formed brooches have been discovered on the island ; one 
of them I have seen in the Audersoman Museum, in 
Glasgow. Similar brooches were also found, with a 
skeleton, in the island of Saiigay, between Harris and 
North Uist. 

To the east of North and South Uist is the large island of 
Skye (" SkiS "), separated from the Highland mainland by 
a narrow aouud (■' SkiBsund "). Between its more northern 
part and the mainland, where the sea is broader, are the 
islands of Eona, Raasay (" Hruuueyjar"), Sealpa (" Skal- 
pey"), Pabba ("Papey"), and Longa ("Langey"). Skye, 
towards the south, ia remarkable for its numerous and 
lofty mountains, whose beautiful forms are visibla at a 
great distance. Towards the north the island becomes 
gradually flatter and broader. In the west and north- 
west parts it is indented by deep firths, round which are 
to be found the most fertile districts in the island. The 
east coast, on the contrary, is not so capable of cultivation, 
as it has large tracts of moorland heath and sand. The 
Norwegians, therefore, advisedly chose to settle on the 
western and north-wcstem hrths, which, besides being 
more fertile, were not so exposed to the attacks of the 
Gaels as the eastern and south-eastern coast, which very 
nearly approach the mainland. Not a few Scandinavian 
names of places may be still clearly recognised near Loch 
Snizort, such as Scuddeburgb, SkaLost, Braebost, and, 
near a waterfall, Forscachregin (the Noi-wcgian Fors with 
a Gaelic termination). By Dungevan Loch are the inlets 
Kilmaluag and Aldvaig, and the villages HusabosC, 
Collbost, and Nisabost. By Loch Bracadale (the " Ves- 
triQorSr" of the Sagas) are Fors, Orbost, Collbost, and 
Eabost By Loch Harporth, Carabost; and by Loch Eynort, 
Hnsedalebeg and Husedalemore ; which latter, in a mix- 

) of Norwegian and Gaelic, signify little and great 
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Hanadal (Hoasetlale); and, with a similar n 
fcireenary. A little more inland is the ralley of 1 
delebeg, where the Gaelic beg (UttJe) is added t 
Nom-egiaa Tungadal. 

Fran) the freijiient Gaelic terminations and com 
of the Noniegiau names, it is sufficiently evident thitfl 
Konregian tangu^e has lost its former dominion ii 
island, and that the Gaelic has resumed its ancient [I 
eminence. The western districts of Skje, as v 
the previously-mentioued Norderi>er. or northern ii 
from Lewis to Barrahead (which last are often c 
under one name, " the Long Island "), are precisel; 
places in the Highlands where the Gaelic tongue ia q 
unmixed, and where the greatest quantity of old C 
traditions and songa still sarvives among the people. ' 
ves here also, that a great number of the world-renowoeil 
song3 of Ossian were first composed. It is true ve no longer 
hear the people sing them, but there can nefertheless be 
Bciircely any doubt, particularly if we regard the perceptihlfl I 
traces of the ancient metre in the Gaelic tests, that tbe 
so frequently and warmly disputed edition by Macpherami 
is really founded on ancient songs, although these mey 
have been somewhat altered by lapse of lime, and by 
a not very happy translation. They have quite a peculiar 
interest for the Scandinavian North, from the striking 
agreement in tone and spirit which they present to several 
of the songs of the Sagas and £dda. These last, again, 
afford a strong proof of the genuineness of those attributed 
to Ossian, since the songs of the Sagas and Edda. at the 
time when Macpherson published his Ossian, were either 
not at all, or but very imperfectly known, even in Scan- 
dinavia itaelf, not to speak of other coimtrtes. The real 
age of Ossian's songs is very uncertain, and very difficult 
to discover; but this much is clear, that they indicate a 
lively intercourse between Alba (Scotland) and Lochliii 
(Scandinavia), long before the times of the Vikings, and 
previously to all historical accounts of connectious betwoEij, _ 
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tJioae countries. We cacDot, hovfever, venture to conclude 
from this that the Orkneys, or any other part of Scotland, 
were at so early a period inhabited by a Scandinavian 
people. That such a colonization should really have taken 
place before the time of the Vikinga, which began at the 
close of the eighth century, there are not only wanting 
historical and archeeological proofs, but likewise all internal 
probability. 

Mull ("Myl") is the largest of the most southern 
Norderoer, or northern islands, but it is not richest in 
memorials of the Northmen. In the narrow strait or 
BOund (" Mylarsund ") which separates the island from the 
mainland, there lies straight before Tobermory, the njoat 
important place in the island, the little island of Calve 
(■' Mylarkalfr"): and somewhat farther south of Tobermory, 
on a rivulet by the coast, are the ruins of the palace of 
Aros (from " aros;" Dan., Aarbua, the mouth of the 
rivulet or Aa), once frequently inhabited by the rulers of 
these islands, called "Lords of the Isles." Another 
river in Mull, well stocked with fish, was formerly called 
Glenforsay (Monro, "Description of the Western Isles," 
1694), from the Norwegian " forai" (Fosaa; Eng., Water- 
fall-river), to which the Gaelic glen has since been added. 
With the exception, perhaps, of AssapoU (from -hot), in the 
south-west, the island has no Norwegian names of places. 
Of such names, however, several are to be met with on the 
islands west of Mull, particularly on Coll ("Koln"), where 
we find Crossapull, Gisapoll (from bol), Arnabost (-bol- 
BtaKr), and Balehough ; and on Tiree, Tyrvist, together 
with Kirkapoll, Hejlipoll, Vassipoll, and Crossipoll. In 
the bay formed by Mull, towards the west, are found many 
small islands with originally Norwegian names, such as 
Ulva ("Ulfey"), together with Soriby, Gometra l"Gu1S- 
mundarey"), and Staffa {"Stafey"), so famed for its 
stalactic caverns. 

But of all the Hebrides, none is more renowned than 
lone (Iihona, "the Waves' Island"), or IcolmkUl, "the 
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island wilh Columba's cells." wUicb lies id 
Untie, near the south-we^t point of Mo 
distinguished either by size sud fertility o 
Rnd splendid ruins ; it is now but an incooa 
with some few remsius of churches, conTSi 
and ancient Christian Mpnlchral monamen 
ilurt«en centuriea ago it vraa the light ( 
world ; for, after St. Colnmha settled there, 
central point irhence Christianity diffnsed 
the wwt and north, over Scotland and tl 
islands. lona thus obtained such repute fb 
it iraa said that a deluge which was to over 
and the islands round about, would haTS 
inundate it. Tradition adds, thai, for tl 
auuient Irish, Scotch, and Norwegian kings 
other chiefs and mighty men. both at hoi 
chose lona aa their place of burial ; and tl 
meueemeut of the aixieenth century, no fe 
hundred and sixty splendid stone crosses, 
were still to be found on the island, which 
some few exceptions, hare now entirely di« 
According to an old desciiption of the i 
Uonro ll&gjl, there was to the north of ih 
an inscription, which ran thus ; — " Tumuli 
wegie," or. " the tombe of the Kings of Ni 
qobilk tombe, as we find in our ancient Eri 
there laves eight Kings of Norroway, and 
>-ur Eriske cronlckells, that Coelua, King 
>-j>mtnandit his nobils to take his bodey W 
Colmkill, if it chaocit him to die in ihi 
vcas so discontfitit, that ther remained m 
his army as wold burej him there." fij 
Norway here mentioned we must of coo 
only the kings of the Sudrevjar, or southe 
the Irish kings of Norwegian descent, 
leiy probable that these kings often desire 
in lona, where the first bishops of the pr 
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"the bishops of the isles," dwelt, and whoso church of 
St. Mary was cousequently the chief church in the islands. 
The tombs of the kings, however, can at present scarcely 
he pointed out with certainty; we only know that they 
must have beeu in the large and stilt visiljle burial-place 
consecrated to St. Oran. On ihia place there is likewist; 
a little chapel consecrated to the same saint, which, ac- 
cording to the opinion of some, is of Norwegian workman- 
ship — a point, however, which must be very doubtful. 

In the chapel are to be seen the remains of a carved 
monument erected in the year 1469 to Lachlan Mackinnon 
(Mac Fingou), and on it, imdemeath the insciiptioD, is a 
ship, which is still to be found in the family arms of the 
Mackinnons. but which is said to have beeu originally the 
heraldic hearing of the Norwegian kings in tlie Isle of 
Man. 




The bland ef lona was of special importance in ancient 
times, not only to Scotland, but to the Scandinavian North. 
From it Christianity was assuredly disseminated among 
the Norwegians in the Sudrejjar, or southern isles, the 
Orkneys, and the Shetland Isles ; whence, again, it was often 
carried by Vikings and merchants to Norway and Iceland. 
In the latter place, where not a few men from the southern 
isles were among the first colonists, there was even a 
church dedicated to St, Columba. Whilst, therefore, 
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heitlien Norwegi&as pluDJereU and destroyed the chunh^ 
utd convents of loam, the Christi&D Norwegians «ec 
ha« respected its »eiictity. The Sagas, which c 
•'Ej'm helga" (the holj island), Btate, that the Norwt^ 
king. Magnus Barfod (Barefoot), when in hi!> first ei 
Uon to the Sudreyjar and Irelaud, in the year 1097. 1 
came to "the holy island." gave all the iuhabituU^ 
guaranty of peace aiid Bocurity, and allowed thet 
their posseseious. It is also stated that " King Magi 
opened the little Kolumkille Church, and went thern 
bat that he directly locked the door again, and sud tl 
! ohould dare to enter; and sbice that t 
\ church has never been opened." 



The Rndrejjar, or Sonlhera Iilei, — Cnntire. — Iilay. — Uu 
Platei.— BunLc Slonei.— KEiigi.— Baltle of laigt.—" I 
lile*.-— TjnwBld in Mid. 

loNA was not always accounted one of the northern i 
Farther towards the north, oo the north-west t 
Hull, are the islands of Treahiuiiih, and among them a st 
rocky island, called Cairnburg, which is said to have fom 
at all eventa at times, the boundary between the no: 
and southern isles, or Sudreyjar. Cairnburg is acci 
only at one spot, and by its height above the sea it fornu 
au important stronghold, which in former times was often 
numerously garrisoned. The Sagas, which call the island 
" Bjana," or " Bjarnarborg." state that it was one of those 
strong fortresses in the southern isles, the surrender of 
which was in Tain demanded by King Alexander the 
Second of Scotland, from the Norwegian tributai^- king, 
Ion Dungadson ; and tradition still tells that " the Danes " 
often fought for the possession of this important place. 
' The Sudreyjar " (in which, among the larg 
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. Included Colonsfly, Oransay, Jura, Islay, Arran, Bute, 
the Gnmbr Islands, and likewise the Peninsula of Cantire) 
are, etrictl; speaking, far from being so numerous as the 
northern islands ; liut in general they are distinguished 
ttom theae by a richer and more fertile soil, nhicb is the 
result of their more southern and more protected situation. 
This remark applies particularly to the charming islands 
of Arran ("Heraey"), Bute (" Bot "), and the Cumbr 
leles (Kumreyar), which lie eastwards of the Peninsula of 
Cantire {" Satiri "), at the mouth of the Firth of Clyde ; 
and which, together with the rocks, heaths, and moors of 
the Highlands, possess the woods and com-flelds of the 
Lowlands. They also enjoy a fine climate. 

But although these las^mentio^ed islands were often 
under the dominion of Norwegian kings and jarls, they do 
not appear to have been inhabited by a settled Norwegian 
population ; at all events, Norwegian names of places have 
disappeared from them. It is probable that they lay some- 
what too near the hostile coasts of Scotland, and somewhat 
too fer from the larger Norwegian colonies, for Norwegian 
settlers steadily to maintain upon them a position against 
the Gaels; nay, the Norwegian name, "Kumreyar," the 
Cumbr Islands, seems to indicate that Cimri or Gaels 
dwelt upon them. 

Names of places on the Peniusula of Caulire, on the 
contrary, where we find Smerbys {from 6y), Killipol (from 
hot), Torrisdale, and the pure Norwegian Skipness, but 
more particularly on the islands outside the Peninsula, 
near the west coast of Argyle, indicate a very considerable 
Norwegian colonization. Not only have several of the 
small islands Norwegian names, as Soarba (" Skarpey ") 
and Lunga ("Langey"), but the lai^est and most fertile 
of them, Islay (the "H" of the Sagas), which Dean 
Monro as early as 1594 found to be fruitful, full of good 
paatnres, abounding with large deer, having many forests, 
excellent hunting, and a river called La-tay (the pure Old 
N. "Laxft") in which many salmon were caught ("kUK 
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an4 leater eallU Laxny, wlitrfupon manty talmon i 
ttaint "), still exhibits various tracea of decidedly Nor 
gian settlements. On its east coast, as is usually the d 
witU the Hebrides lying nearest to Scotland, few erf 
Norwegiau names of places are found ; but in 
of the island is Nerby ; by Loch Indal, Lyiabolls, 8i 
bolls, Conishy, NeraboUs, and Elister ; and by a rifti 
Skeba (" Skips;" Dan.. " Skibeaaen," or the ship rivdefl 
vhilst on the west side of the island we find Olistii. 
boll, Ice. This agrees very well with the accounts that^ 
Irings and jarls of the Sudreyjar of Norwegian t 
had one of their chief residences in Islay ; for it w 
catanil that they should surround tbemselves with a 
men on whose courage and fidelity they could rely. 
islimd abounds, moreover, in traditions and pretended d 
moriala of " the Danes." Near the hay of Enoch are i 
large upright stones, called " the two atones of Id) 
under which it is said that the Danish princess, Yula, A 
whom the island is named, lies buried, In various pi 
of the island arc shown what are called " Danish " 
encampments, and fortifications. It is also stated ( 
Anderson's Guide), that there is a circular mound of ei 
on the island, with terrace-formed steps, which may ■ 
sibiy have once been used bj the Norwegians as a 3^ 
place, like a similar one in the Isle of Man. 

The chief seat of the Norwegian power oi 
was, however, etill more southward than Islay, namely, jl 
Isle of Man (the " Mi5n " of the Sagas), which lies in Uie I 
Irish Channel, to the south-west of Solwoj Firth, about 
midway between the coasts of Cumberland and Ireland. A 
peculiar dialect of the Gaelic tongue, called Manx, 
spoken throughout this island, and the inhabitants have 
general the same appearance as their Gaelic neighbours in 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. But no other of the 
western islands affords so many and such incoutestible 
proofs of its having once had a very wide-spread Norwegian, 
or Scandinavian population, who spoke their c 



and vho, through a long series of ycare, must have been 
ihe predomiuanC race. 

The highest mountain in the ialand. which is about 
3Q00 feet high, is called ■' Sneafell " (None., Sneefjeld ; 
Eng., Snow-raouutain), On the east side is the rivulet 
and town of '" Laxey " (Laxaa) ; in the south-east is the 
long naze, " Langneas." To these may be added the bay 
called Derby Haven, which the Norwegians called " Eogn- 
valdsvagr," whence the neighbouring Ronaldsway derived 
- its name. There are also the inlets of Perwick and Fles- 
wick; the islands Calf of Man, Eye (Oe), and Holm. 
near the town of Peel ; and, lastly, the villHges Colby, 
Greenaby. Dalhy, Kirby (Kirkeby), Sulby, and lurby (for- 
merly " Ivorby " — Ivarabj ?), &c. The proportionately 
large number of names of places ending iu " by,'' which 
suddenly appear in Man, in contrast to (he more 
northern islands, with their pure Norwegian names of 
places ending in " bol " and " bolstaSr," — which, it must 
be observed, are not to be found on Man, — is a soil of 
proof that it received some colonists from the neighbour- 
ing old Danish Gumberlaud, by which means a mixed 
Norwegian- Danish population arose in the island. 

Tha antiquary is much surprised to find oa Man not 
merely one, but several of those runic stones, with genuine 
Scandinavian inscriptions, which he may have sought for 
in yaiu in England and Scotland. The different districts 
of the island contain altogether about thirty ancient sculp- 
tared monuments or sepulchral crosses; and of these at 
least thirteen have once had runic inscriptions, which in 
great part are still preserved. It is remarkable enough 
that these ruuic inscriptions are found exclusively in the 
more northern half of the island (at liirk Andreas, two; 
at Kirk Michael, four; at Kirk Braddan, one; and at 
Kirk Onchan, five) ; whence we may, with some degree of 
probability, conclude that, at the time when these runic 
Btonea were erected, the Scandinavian language was the 
most prevalent one in the northern part of the island. 
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eouthem part of the island Tor himself and his followers ; 
lot the before-mentioned runic Btonea are certainly older 
than Godred'a conquest. The inscriptions on the stones 
luve hitherto been copied aoid explained only in a very 
{im^ierfect manner; hut gince casts in plaster hare heeu 
taken of them, their interpretation has become incompa- 
rably easier and more simple. I have myself closely ex- 
amined and compared them in two places (at Edinbui^h, 
in the Museum of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, and- 
at Canons Ashby. in England, the seat of Sir Henry Dry- 
den, Bart.) ; and I have since had an opportunity to renew 
my examination of all of them, in conjunction with the 
learned Norwegian professor, P, A. Munch, to whom I am 
indebted for several very important hints relative to their 
correct interpretation (amongst others that the rune :j , 
vhich in most inscriptions signifies o, must in these 
always be read as f>). 

The annexed cut, after a plaster cast, represents one of 
the finest and best preserved runic stones in Man, namely, 
at Kirk Braddan, about the middle of the island. 

The stone is fifty-seven inches high, eight inches broad 
Bt the base, and when the cross was whole, had a breadth 
of twelve inches at the top. Both its broad and one of 
its narrow sides are ornamented with serpents ingeniously 
interwoven, whilst the fourth side has the following runic 
insoription : 

" TbiulBbr Neald ristl knu ibauB aft Piakg . . . bruthnr ion Jabr»." 
(" Ttoclaf Keaki erected thia erou to Fiak . . brother, a Bon of Jabr.") 

Another extremely well-preserved monumental cross, on 
vhich are carved various scrolls, animals, birds, and other 
things, such as horses, a stag, cows ('f), swine, &c., stands 
in Andreas churchyard, and has the following inscrip- 
tion: — 
" Sandolf sin luatti laisti knu thana afiir Ann B'mag kaiDB lina." 
(i t.f "Sandulf tlie Bwarili]' atectti this nou to hit wile AmbjOrg.') 
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{Tha drawing of this mo- 
noment, as well aa those 
of the following inBcribed 
stones, is borrowed from 
W. Kinnebrook's ■Etch- 
ings of the Hunic Wonii- 
tnents in the Isle of Mao," 
London, 1841, 8vo. Butthe 
fkultf inscriptions in that 
book are here corrected ) 

In the middle of the til- 
lage of Kirk Sdicbaet, close 
to the noTlhem comer of 
the churchward, is a stono ^ 
not less riohlip sculptured 
than the preceding one. with 
all sorts of figures of stags, 
doga, serpents, horses, horee- 
men, &c., which are placed 
round A large cross coTcred 
with interlacings, or scrolls 
The inscription on it runs 
thus: — 

"Jiuliit nmr Tbncnli* Bins 
Eautha Hiti knu thana aft FnUiu 
raalbor tiiia." (Or, "Joalf, loti ot 
Thorolf ihe Eed, arecUd ibis crow 
to hi* mother Frida.") 

At the end of the inscnp 
tion ia carved the ^gure of 
n (probably Joalf), with 
a shield on his arm and a 
lance iu his hand. (See the 
a cut.) 

The language of the in- 
scriptions, as well as the 
Scandinavian name a wbi6h 
appear in them,— as Thoi- 






Ambjorg, Frida, and particukrlj the namea com- 
Ipounded after the geouiiiie Scan din aviau faBfaioii, aa Ban- 
|dulf the Swarthy, and Thorolf the Red,— Buffloieiitly prove 
(that these monuments were erected by Northmen, or Nor- 
htegians, to their relatives who Lad died in the Isle of 
QUau. A piece of runic stone in the wall of Michael's 
(Church bears the name of Grim the Swarthy (" Grima 
(ins Suarta ") ; and in some similar fragments of inscrip- 
itiona near Kirk Oiichan we find the namea of Thurid 
;(" Thurith rmst ruiiir," i.e., Tburiih engraved runea) and 
Jleif (" tra es Laifa fu^itra gtithan son lUin "). The well- 
llcnun'u Scandinavian natae, Asketil. is also found OQ the re- 
nnaisB of a runio insiiriptiou in the museum in Douglas 

H" p. Askitil villi i trigu aithsaara siin ;" i. e.. whom 

CAsketil deceived in aeeurity, contrary to his pledge of 
' peace). At the same time, however, we may infer from 
names like Neaki, Fjak, and Jabr, that the Nortlimen 
must, when these inscriptions were written, have already 
mingled with the original Gaelic inhabitants of Man. 
A atone at Kirk Michael, which is ornamented with a finely 
sculptured cross, on the sides 
of which are seen a stag, a 
a dog, a harper, and two 
figures apparently in an at- 
titude of prayer, has a 
Norwegian inscription with 
purely Gaelic names, such 
as Mai Lumkun and Mai 

" Ho] Lumkun raisti knu 
thotia eftir Malmuru fbatra ain 



i-(i., 
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Some hitherto inexplicable fragments of inscriptions at 

Kirk Ouchan may also possibly contain Gaelic words. 

P The Mans runic stones bear, both in form and workman- 
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ship, a striking resemblance to tlie previonstir-meiitiQiiri 
sculptured monuments in the Lonlaods, and on the north' 
east coasts of the Highlands. Yet several of the Maoi 
stones exhibit certain peculiarities ; as, for instance, the 
singular scale-covered serpents surrounded with inter 
lacings. nhich do not appear inasimtUr form on the 3colch 
monuments. But as these serpents and interkcings fety 
much agree with ornaments on different antiquities of ihs 
heathen times found in Scandinavia, and, as the language of 
the runic stones is pure Scandinavian, there is every 
to conclude that the splendid specimens ou Man were 
carved bj Norwegians, who, though the; imitated tb<l' 
monuments in vogue in Scotland, frequently allowed thaif 
own cbaracterieticnlly fanlastic ideas to display themgelvea' 
in peculiar devices. This view is confirmed 
able manner by a few Manx runic inscriptions, the ntt 
interpretation of which was first given by Profeaser 
Munch. On the stone at Kirk Michael, represented' 
below, is the following inscription : — 

" Hail Brigdl innr Athaksnt iniUh raiili bnu thann fiti 
brukuin Gsui girihi thnua auk alii i MrniD." i. e., "UalbngA, mhi tf 
>t)ukaa (tfae) Smith, enclcd Ihii crou far big kuI . . . Qant made iUr 

m) and all on Man." 

According to this, Gaut, who, to 
judge from ibe name, was a Nor- 
wegian, erected all the 
which, it must be observed, 
at that time ou Man. Another 
scription perfectly agreeing w 
this, though taken from a vi 
much defaced and broke i 
ment near Kii'k Andreas, on which 
has been carved a cross with 
many scrolls (delineated in Kinne- --^ ^'M 
brook's work, No. 8), runs as fol- ""^- 
Iowa : — 

n nf Ubig &ulhi;T em in QauEr 



£Tigip& 
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Gaut's eurname, here given, further proTee bis Nor- 
vegian, or Scandinavian, descent. From the language 
and manner of writing in the Manx inscripCions still ex- 
taut, ne ma^ assume that, with the exception perhaps of 
BOnie few pieces at Kirk Michael (Mai Lumkun's inscrip- 
tion) and Kirk Onchan (Leif inscription), which, according 
to Professor Munch's opinion, are of a somewhat later 
|>eriod, ail these inscriptions were from the artist-hand of 
Gaut Ejiimsgu. It is even probable that several of the 
Other sculptured stones iu Man, wliich are not known to 
had inscriptions (particularly at Kirk Onchan, Kirk 
Craddan, and Kirk Lonan: see Kinnebrook, No3. IS, IT, 

22, 23), were carved hy Gaut, or atleastbyaNorthman. 
At all events, they are somewhat different from the corre- 
Bponding stones in Scotland ; and some of them (Onchan, 
SO, and Braddan, 23) prove themselves to be genuine 
Norwegian runic stones, by the same peculiar figures of 
dragons and serpents as on those before described. 

The circumstance that those sculptured monumental 
stones in Man, which are Norwegian, have both runic 
writings and peculiar representations of figures, certainly 
affords a strong corroboration of the opinion before ex- 

sed. that the sculptured monuments, generally so finely 
executed, which are found on the east coast of Scotland, 

o fact, though called " Danish," nut Scandinavian, but 
Scotch, As, on the other hand, the runic stones in Man 
liave a'tpressly preserved the name of the person who 
"e them — the Norwegian skilled in runes, Gaut Bjcim- 
BiJR, who imitated and altered the Scotch models with great 
expertnese and taste— it is clear that the Norwegians in 
the remote Western, Isles must not be regarded, any more 
than their kinsmen in the Orkneys and in England, as 
lerely rude barbarians, living only for plunder, war, and 
bloodshed, and having no feeling for anything higher and 
nobler. The discovery of Gaut Bjorns6n"s name may be 
regarded as an instructive addition to the proofs before 
adduced, that the cathedral iu Kirkwall was originally 
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founded, and partly erMtecl. hj a, Norwegtan lavman, tin I 
chieftain Kol ; as well as that there existed at the bi 
time in England a considerable number of Danu 
ScandiDBvian. coiners. Of the Utter, as we ehall ^ 
there were likewise several employed by the Norw 
Dauiah kings iu Ireland. For the rest, these characterii 
Scandinavian ruuio writings suffice to show that, vilh 
regard to the civilization theu prevailing, the Norwegimi 
or Danes settled in these districts were by no means il< 
cieut in education. The Northmen on the Isle of UaD 
were, besides, at a very early period. Christians. Almost 
all the Manx ruutc atones are ornamented with the Chlifr 
fian cross ; and on a defaced piece of such a raonumeoul 
sUine at Kirk Onchan we even find the words Jesus Chrial 
("Jsu Kriat"). From the language of the inscriptiims 
As* is reason to suppose that they were for the most port 
anpned in the eleventh century. We cannot, tberefon, 
doubt that Christianity must at that time have been alre&dy I 
disseminated among the Scandinavian population in llie 
Isle of Mao. There was a hiahopric in the island in very 
ancient times ; and we learn from history, as well as fratu 
the names of the bishops, that in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
tliirteenth centuries several of them were of Norwegian de- 
scent ; forinstance, in 1050-1066, Roolwer(Rolf?); 1077- 
1100, Aumond M'OIave; 1181-1190, Reginald, or Ragn- 
vald; 1303-ia2B, Reginald (son of a sister of King Olaf, of 
Man); and his successor, John Ivarson. Unfortunately there 
is a gap in the chronicles of the bishops of Man from about 
the year 700 to the year 1 025. Had they been perfect, we 
should possibly have been able to find Scandinavian bishops 
in the island even earlier than 1050. 

The Norwegian monuments in the Isle of Man already 
mentioned are in themselves numerous and considerable 
enough to convey on idea of the power which the Norwe- 
gians muat have possessed there. At alt events, the names 
of places and the runic stones contribute in a high degree 
to strengthen and illustrate the assertion of the ChroniclBflr _ 
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that Konvegian kings and jarle held con^med dumiuion 
in the Budreyjar, or Boiitiiern isles. When, in the ninth 
century, the Norwegicui king Harald Haarfager succeeded 
in flubjecting the Orkneys and the Sudrejjar, he is said to 
have appointed a viceroy or jarl in Man. During tlie 
tenth and eleventh centuries a long series of Norwegian 
kings ruled there, whose descent ia clearly shown by their 
names; fiz., Godred (GudrSd), Reginald (Ragnvald). Obve, 
Httcon, Harold, &c. In the eleventh century the connec- 
tion between these kings and the Norwegian or Scandina- 
vian kings of Dublin was so particularly close, that either 
the same, or at all events nearly-related kings, reigned 
over both Man and Dublin. 

The kings of Man were tributaries of Norway, and 
acknowledged the supremacy of that country, although in 
reality tliey ruled independently. At that time their 
dominion extended over the rest of the Sodreyjar. But 
in the year 1077 the Norwegian, Godred Crovan, succeeded 
in conquering Man, after a battle near " Soacafell," or 
Sfcyhill, in which King Fingsl, a grandson of Sygtrig 
(Sigtryg), " King of the Danes in Dublin," fell, as well as 
Sygtrig Mac Olave, the actual Danish king of Dublin. 
Godred Crovan now assumed the government of the 
islands, and appears to have declared himself perfectly 
independent of Norway. Subsequently he conquered 
Dublin also, as well as the province of Leinster in Ireland. 
In order to maintain Norway's right of supremacy, the 
Norwegian king, Magnus Barfod, shortly afterwards under- 
took an expedition to the west. He committed great 
havoc along the firths of Scotland (■' SliotlandsfiriSir," or 
the coasts by the Caledonian Sea), and in the Sudrejjar, 
Man, Anglesey, and Ireland, and regained the kingdom 
which his forefathers had possessed. According to a treaty 
with the Scottish king Malcolm, all the islands lying to 
the west of Scotland, which Magnus could approach with 
sailing vessels, were to belong to Norway. King Magnus 
accordingly caused his ship to be hauled over the narrow 
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isthmus jSatjmeiH) wbich connects the peoinftuU of G 
tire wjtlt tlte maiiilaiid, and wbich to the present d 
lioJled by the Gaels " Tarbet " (a place over which ti 
can be dragged). 'Hie King himself sat at the helm, I 
thus acquired the peninsula, besides all the Westj 
Islands. Having appointed his Eon Sigurd kieg of l)M I 
Sudrejjar, he returned home to Norway, where, wilt 
several of bis foUowere. he adopted the dress generally 
worn in the Weatem Isles. '■ They went about the streets 
witb bare legs, and wore short conts and cloaks; 
Magnus was called by his men Barfod, or Barbeen " (Bare- 
foot, or BarelegK), says the Icelaudic historian, Snorre 
Sturleson, who, as is well kno^vn, lived in the 6rst half of 
the thirteenth century. It is remarkable enough tbat this 
ia the oldest account extant of the well-known Scotch 
Highland dress, whose high antiquity is thus proved, 

The Jarl Ottar, who after Jlagnus Barfod's espedition 
was made governor of Man, was espelled by the inhabitants 
of that island ('■ Manveijar "j, who chose in bis place an- 
other jarl named Macmanue (or Magnuson). But a civil 
war now broke out in ttie island, and as King Magnus 
Barfod fell in Ireland in 1 103, when on a fresh expedition 
to the Western Islands, Godred Crovan's fnmily regained 
the Manx throne. It appears, however, that they acknow- 
■ ledged the supremacy of Norway ; at all events, the pre- 
Tiously distinct bishoprics of the Sudreyjar (founded in 
838) and of Man were united after IMagnus Barfod's expe- 
dition, and connected more closely than ever with Norway, 
by being subjected to the archbishopric of Trondhjera. 
From 1181 until 1334 the bishops of the Sudrejjar 
(" Epiacopi Sodorenses ") were consecrated by the Arcb- 
bishop of Trondhjem. In the year 1380 the bishopric of 
Man yes again separated from that of the other Sudreyjar; 
but the subsequent bishops of Man have retained to the 
present day tho old title of bishop of Sodor (and Man), 
token originally from Bu3reyar. 

About the same time that the proper Sul5reyar tvei^H 
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vtith regard to ecclesiastical matters, united with Man, 
many of them were, aa to secular government, separated 
bam that island ; although, since the time of Horald Hoor- 
fager, all had been governed by the same kings. Jarl 
Somerled, who was related in various ways to the Norwe- 
gian chiefs on the islands, had assumed the dominion of 
Cantire, Argyle, and Lorn (the " Dalir i SkotlandsBrdi " 
of the Sagas). After a naval battle, in the year U66,with 
the Manx king, Godred Olavesiin, Jarl Somerled compelled 
Godred to resign to him all the Sudreyjar from Mull to 
Man, which possessions afterwards remained in his family 
(" Dalverjn-iEtt "). His youngest son, Dugal, the founder 
of the femily of the Mac Dougals of Lorn, obtained Argyle 
and Lorn, whilst Cantire aud the islands were assigned to 
his eldest son Itagnvald, or Reginald. Meanwhile Godred 
Crovau's succeasors reigned orer Man, and frequently, as it 
seems, over the islands to the north of Mull likewise, and 
particularly Lewis. Tbey constantly sought to strengthen 
their diminished power by forming alliances with royal 
families, and other powerful races in Ireland, Scotland, 
and Norway. Thus King Harsld Olnfson, whose father 
King Olaf Godredsiiu had. in the year 1230, repaired to 
King Hakon Hakonaen in Norway, and taken the oath of 
allegiance to him, married King Hakon 's daughter Cecilie ; 
bat on the voyage home from Norway in 1248, the royal 
couple perished in the dangerous Somburg Host, to the 
south of Shetland, together with the Mam bishop, Law- 
rence, and a numerous retinue of Manx chiefs. Harald's 
brother. King Ragnvald, was shortly afterwards murdered 



by the knight Ivar, and i 
hia youngest brother Magnus 



seeded on the throne by 
3 last of Godred 



Crovan's descendants, and above all the last Norwegian 
who filled tbe throne of Man. 

The Scotch kings had long been aiming at the expul- 
sion of the Norwegians from the north and west of Scot- 
land. Ale-vander the Second {1 2 li- 1^49) repeatedly sent 
ambassadors to King Hakon, in Norway, offering to pur- 
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the right of that kingdom to the Norwegian posao- 
Scotland ; but as tbej did not succeed, Aleundei 
declared that he would not rest till be had planted bii 
bemner on the farthest point of tlie Norwegian doi 
in Scotland. But whilst be lay with part of hia army at 
island of Kcrrcra (" Ejarborey "), not far from Mull, be (ell 
■iok and died, after which thearmy wasdisbanded. However, 
his Buccessor, Alexander the Third (1349-1280), zealoody 
prosecuted (he plan for the expulsion of the Norwegians. 
The Scots having at length began to ravage the SuilrejiUi 
and particularly the Isle of Skye, with fire and sword, 
King Hakon, when the tidings reached Norway, equipped 
a large Beet, and issued orders for an expedition to avenge 
the attack that had been made on his dominions. 

Accordingly, in 1*^63, he sailed with a large and well- 
appointed force to Elwick (" Ellidarvili ") on Shapinsay, in 
the Orkneys, and thence to Raguvaldsvaag (" Rognvalds- 
vagr") under South RonalJabay, near Pentland Firth. 
He had despatched several ships before him to the Sud- 
reyjar, whose crews devastated the coasts of Sutherland, 
particularly the district around the firth of Dumeaa 
(■■ Dymes "), where they destroyed a castle and burnt 
more than twenty mansions. The King then sailed to the 
be fore- mentioned isle of Kerrera, where he assembled hil 
fleet, consisting of about 200 ships. King Magnus 
Man, and King Dugal from the Sudrejjar, joined 
there ; but Ion. the other king of the Sudrejjar, or, as 
was called in Scotland, Ewen, was exempted by King 
Hakon from fighting against the Scots. King Hakon 
permitted bis men to devastate the islands and coasts of 
the Firth of Clyde. Some of his chiefs sailed up Loob 
Long (■' SkipB^brBr "), and hauled their ships over the 
narrow strip of land, called Tarbet, into Loch Lomond 
(" Lokulofni "), wlience they harried the BUrroundin( 
trict of Lennox. (" Lofnach "). Meanwhile verbal 
sages passed between the Norwegian and Scottish kh 
but without leading to any icconciliatioo. The time 
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thos whiled away till late in the autumn, when King Hakon 
ftDchored with hia fleet under Cumbrey in the Clyde, op- 
posite the hamlet of Larga. Here he was asaaited by 
ench afurious atorm, that hia Norwegians, unacquainted with 



of ScoLlai; 
voked by witchcraft. 
[) ashore near Larga, 
attack them. Aa the 
the spot 



the equinoctial gales o 
gined that the tempest bad been t 
Some of the King'a ahips were drive 
nhen the Scotj immediately began U 
Scotch king had in the meantime 
with a large army, a fierce battle took place on the plaio 
near Larga (3rd of October, 1263), in which the Norwe- 
gians, who were exhausted by their endeavoura to save 
their ships, and who on account of the etorm cnuld not 
avail themaelvea of their whole force, were overpowered. 
King Hakon then sailed with the remainder of hts fleet 
round Cape Wrath to " Goafjiir^r " (undoubfedly the ex- 
cellent harbour in Loch Eribol in Sutherland), and after 
Buffering much from violent atorme and tempesta, at length 
again reached Ragnvaldavaag in the Orkneys. He now 
prepared to pasa the winter in Kirkwall, where, however, 
he shortly afterwards died (16th December, 1263). 

The battle of Larga, the last combat in these western 
regions between the kings of Scotland and Norway, was 
of a decisive character. The kings in Sudreyjar and 
Man, who could now no longer venture to reckon upon 
adeqaate protection from Norway, submitted to the domi- 
nion of the Scotch king. King Magnus Hakonson, of 
Norway, found it most advisable (1266) to cede Norway's 
BUpremocy over the Sudreyjar and Man te the Scottish 
crown for the sum of 4000 marks sterling and a yearly 
tribute of 100 marks. But the Scots did not obtain imme- 
diate possession of Man. King Magnus died there in 
1965, and was buried in the convent of Eussin, near 
Derby Haven (Eiignvaldavagr "), which one of hia fore- 
fathers had founded, or at all events enlarged, in 1134, and 
which already contained the bones of several Norwegian 
kings, chiefs, and ecclesiastics (as, for instance, of Bishop 
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■ 1225 ; King 01a»e Godredson, + 1237; 4 
hief Gospatrick, + 1240). With Magnaa I 
family of Godred Crovan became extinct ; but the p 
ful kaight Ivar assumed the dominion of Man: and it J 
not till the year 1270 that the Scots, who had landed'^ 
RogDraldsi-aag, succeeded, in a hard-fought battle, in ki 
in({ Irar, together with a great number of the leajing 
men of the island, who had fought desperately for duit 
independence. 

Thus was terminated the actual Norwegian domimon 
over the Sudretjar. As the battle of Largs < 
aiderably contributed to this event, it is no it'onder tint 
tbia battle, and above all Sing Hakon's expedition,- elill 
figure iu Scottish traditions. On the battle-field neir 
lATgB — where human bones, as well as " Danish axes" sd | 
Bworda, are often found — are still to be seen two almost 
unique barrows or tumuli, the moat remarkable in Soot- 
laud, being about 25 feet high, and nearly 20 feet broad Bt 
the top, in which the Norwegians and Scots who bad been 
slain are said to have been buried. One of the mounds, 
which stands just at the back of the town, and close tothfi 
shore, is probably the grave of the Norwegians ; for tbfl 
Sagas, whose accounta t^ree on the whole so exactly with 
the localities that they must have been derived from eye- 
n-itneases, relate that King Uakon, the day after the 
battle, buried his dead on the coast, in the neighbourhood 
of a church. The other mound stands on the plain, a fev 
thousand paces farther off. According to the statement! 
of the common people, on the day of the battle, blood 
iloweil instead of water in a little rivulet or beck that runs 
past " Killing Craig." A number of smaller barrows and 
scattered stones, formerly to be seen on the plain, were 
likewise ascribed by tradition, though certainly without 
reason, to the same battle. They undoubtedly belonged 
to a far more ancient time ; as is also the case with an ex- 
cellent silver-gilt brooch found near Hunterston, about 
three miles from Largs, which waa at once said to hovk 
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been loat by some Norwepan who fled from the field of 
bsttle. There is a short Scandinavian runic inscription 
ecntched on the back of it ; but, from what has hitherto 
been deciphered, it would rather eeem to denote the name 
of a Scotchman than of a Norwegian. Professor Munch 
mads, and certainly with good reason, as follows : — 

" Halbtilhs a dalk ihann " . . . or, " Helbrigd owni (hii brooch." 

In workmanship, moreover, it resembles the contem- 
porary Irish and Scotch more than Scandinavian ornaments. 

The remembrance of thi« last expedition of the Nor- 
wegians is scarcely less vivid in several of the harbours 
which King Hakon visited with his 0eet; as, for instance, 
Lamlash (" Melaaey"), in Arran ; Sanda (" Sandey ") near 
the south point of Cantire, where are shown the remains 
of a chapel and a churchyard, in which are said to repose 
the bones of many Danish and Norwegian chiefs ; also in 
GighE ("Giidey"); Kerrera (" Kjarbarey "), with its 
"Danish" fort " Gjlen ;" and lastly, in Kyle Rhea (the 
King's Strait), and Kyle Akin (Hakon's Strait?), in the 
Btraits between the Isle of Skje and Lochalsh, on the coast 
of HosB-shire. According to a tradition, which is, however, 
entirely without foundation. King Hakon, in his flight 
from Largs, was attacked in this strait and killed, together 
with a great number of his followers. With similar ex- 
aggeration the Scots relate that all the Norwegians round 
about in the Sudrejjar were killed after the battle of 
Largs. On one of the islands near Barra was shown, 
not long since, and perhaps is even still, a heap of humau 
bones, as the remains of the last Danes murdered there. 
On liCwis there is the following tradition — that when the 
Danes were quartered round about in the island, and were 
very troublesome on account of their oppressions, the 
Gaels laid a plan to murder them. The " fiery c: 
circulated through the island, with this brief a 
ment: " marbbadh ghach then a Bhuaua;"that is, "every 
one shall kill his guest." The strangers, who had not time 
to assemble together, were thus murdered one by one. 
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a doul't Uiat the Komegians o 
iDturies liad taken fast r»ot ii 
d become mixed wiih the families of the S«at^ 
obiefs. could not thns disappear all at ence vrithoat leaviiig I 
a traMi behind them. la Lewis, as I have before proied, 
veetig(» of a NorwegiuD population etill exist. The bed ' 
refutation of the tradition ia. howeyer, the circumstauce ' 
that with the exception of Man. the Sudreijar continued 
to be governed bj the same chiefs who had ruled the 
ialands under the Norwegian dominion ; and who. being 
descended from Somerled himself, were in a great degree 
of Norwegian extraction. Sumerled'e successors also cc 
tiuued, after the old fashion, to defy the Scotch kings, 
who often sought in vain to subdue the bold " Lords of the 
Isles, " so famed in song and legend. Sometimes the; 
declared themaelvea independent, and sometimes thej were 
compelled to yield to the superior force of tlie kings, and 
acknowledge them as their feudal lords; until at length, 
but not before the sixteenth century, the power of these 
island chieftains was entirely subdued. Even to jiJib 
present day many Highland clans assert that they are 
descended from the Danes, or Norwegians, This ranch is 
i at all events certain, that several clans have Scandinavian 
I blood in their veins, as appears clearly enough from the 
names of Clan-Ranald (from Reginald or Bagnvald) and 
Clan-Dugal (from Dubhgall, " the dark strangers, " the 
usual name for the Danes) ; both which clans, it is expressly 
slated, are descended from Somerled. To these may be 
added the clan of Macleod in Skye, whose chiefs still 
commonly bear the pure Norwegian names of " Torquil " 
and ■■ Tormod." 

But the enduring influence of the Norwegian dominion 
in the Sudre^jar is best established by the fact that since 
the battle of Largs, the Isle of Man, through all the 
vicissitudes of fate, and after passing by sale into the 
possession of the English crown, has unintemiptedty 
I retained its peculiar position as a kingdom, having its 
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own originally Norwegian or Scandinaviao constitution, and 
its flti n n fll assemblies on the identical Thing-hill, Tynwald 
(or, as it waa formerly called Tin gualla, " pingavollr"], 
from which, aliout a thousand years ago, the Norwegians 
goremed the Sudrejjar. Although the British Parliament 
makes laws for England, Ireland, and Scotland, they are 
of no validity in the Isle of Man, unless tfaey are iti ac- 
cordance with the ancient laws and liberties of the island, 
and. after being confirmed by its own Parliament, are pro- 
claimed from Tynwald HHI. 

The Manx Parliament, whose origin is lost in the mists 
of remote antiquity, but whose establishment is usually 
ascribed to the Danish king Orry (Erik ?), who settled in 
the island in the beginning of the tenth century, consists 
of the three "estates" of the island: Ist, the king, or 
superior lord ; 2nd, the govemor and council ; 3rd, the 
twenty-four representatives of the island (" Keys, or 
Taxiaxi"). The upper house, or council, consists of the 
bishop, two superior judges (*' deemsters "), and six other 
of the highest officers in the island. The representatives 
in " the house of Keys" fill up vacancies themselves, and 
hold their seats for life, without being in any way respon- 
sible to the people for their votes. 

This aristocratic mode of election reminds one of the 
time of the Norwegian conquest, when the Norwegians 
made themselves lords over the natives. The Thing, or 
Tynwald Court, which can be assembled by the governor 
St any time whatever, possesses, according to old Scandi- 
navian custom, both the judicial and the legislative power. 
The house of Keys is the first, and the Council the second 
Court of appeal for certain causes, after they have been 
tried by the inferior courts in the island. The Council can 
r^ect proposals for laws brought in by the house of Keys, 
and the king again can reject the united proposals of both 
houses. On the other hand, wliat all the three estates 
have agreed on becomes a law (" a Tynwald act "); but it is 

lin force until it has been proclaimed from Tynwald Hill. 
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Tbia bill, which stooda in the midst of n Tallejr on li 
WHt mast of Uie isLuul. elo§e to the Donhent side ot tl 
tom of Peel, ta s&id to baTe l>ecn origiaall; raiaeiln: 
earth taken from all the aeventeen parishes in the 
It forms four terraces, or steps, the lonest of « 
eight feet broad, the next six feet, the third four feel, n 
the topmost six feet. There are three feet between ei 
Step, or terrace, and the circumference of the hill is al 
240 feeL It is covered with green sword. (See Cdhu 
•* ITifl Isle of Man." London. 1848.) 

Once a year, on St. John the Baptist's Day. the govenn 
of Man. attended by a military escort, sets out from Casi 
Town, and, together with the Tynwald Court, attends di 
senice in St. John's Chupel, situated a few hundred | 
from the hill. After the service, the whole court r 
in solemn procession to the hill, whence all the laws I; 
have been passed in the course of the year are proclaii 
in English and Manx. The procession then retoma h 
chapel, where the laws are signed and sealed. 

Amongst all the Scandinavian Thing-tults. 
walls (■■ pingaveliir ") that can be traced in the old Dan 
part of England, in the Norwegian part of Scotland, 
well as in the Orkneys anj Shetland Islands, 
also formerly existed in Iceland, Norway, and thronglii 
the North, Tynwald in Man is the only one still ii 
It is, indeed, highly remarkable that the last rt 
the old Scatidinaviao Thing, which, for the protection of 
public lilerly, was held in the open air, in the presence of 
the assembled people, and conducted by the people's chiefs 
and representatives, are to be met with not in tbe North 
itself, but in a little island fiir towards the west, and in the 
midst of the British kingdom. The history of tbe Manx 
Thing court remarkably iljuatrates that spirit of freedom 
and that political ability which animated the men who in 
ancient times emigrated from Norway and the rest of the 
Bcandinayiau North, 
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Iheland may still lie justly called tbe cbief land of the 
ancient Celtic tribes. Long after the Britons and Cale- 
donians had been driven out hy the Romana and Anglo- 
Saxons, and obhged to fly to the remotest mountain dis- 
tricts of the west, tbeir Irish kinsmen retained firm pos- 
session of the whole lat^e and fertile country of Ireland. 
Subsequently, it is true, the Irish also were compelled 
to give way before the conquests of the Norwegians and 
Snglish ; yet they continued to inhabit the greater part 
of the country in vastly superior numbers ; and even in 
the districts conquered by foreigners, which were mostly 
confined to the sea coasts, they dwelt intermingled with 
the new immigrants. In spite of the attempts of the 
English to subdue and annihilate the nationality of the 
Irish, they continued to preserve throughout the middle 
ages their ancient language aiid their characteristic man- 
ners and customs. With all their power the English have 
Mt even been able to root out the Roman Catholic reli- 
fftm, which to the present day forms the predominant 
church of the Irish. It is only In later times that they 
3 
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have succeeded in gainiog a firmer Tooting in Ireland than 

the; previoutilj possessed. The English language and 

cttstoma are contitiuell; making greater progress lorn 

the west; and the Irish, who can no longer 

England's power, seek in great i 

} men in ScoLland, a new osylur 

Pis the more severe in proportion at 

P merous than the Celtic populalioi: 

laud. The last violent throes of the once powerful and 

mighty Irish nationality now fearfully agitate Ireliuid, 

which has been so long and so severely tried by oppression, 

pestilence, and famine. 

One of the most active causea of the misfortunea of Ire- 
laud and the Irish is, however, the same that occasioned 
the ruin of the Celts in England anil Scotland ; namely, 
that (hey could never sincerely unite together. They have 
always abandoned themselves too much to eastern indolence 
and quiet, regardless of the march of civilization, and neg- 
I lecting to avail themselves suEBciently of the rich resources 
I afforded by their uative land. For, although it ia true that 
there are cousiderable tracts of boggy land in Ireland, 
and that many districts are but Uttle capable of cultiva- 
tion, yet in the main Ireland is exceedingly well adapted 
for agriculture. The neighbourhood of the Atlantic pro- 
duces mild breezes, which permit neither frost nor snow 
to be of long duration, and consequently promote a rare 
and luxuriant vegetation. In few countries do we behold 
so many creeping plants, and such beautiful and verdant 
fields and pastures, as in Ireland, which, from its green 
meadows, hos obtained the appropriate name of " the 
Emerald Isle." The land ia intersected by rivers partially 
navigable, abounding in fish, and its coasts are washed 
by tt sea — which not only from its rich fisheries, but from 
the facilities which it affords l4) navigation, particular 
towards America — might, if properly used, become an 
haustible source of wealth. 

From time immemorial Ireland was celebrated i 
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Scandinavian North for its charming s 
climate, and its fertility and beauty. T 
(oi* " Mirror of Kings "}, which was compiled in Norway 
about the year 1200, nays that " Ireland ia almost tbe 
best of the lands we are acquainted with, although itu 
vines grow there." The Scandiiiftyian Vikings and emi- 
grants, who often contented themselves with such poer 
countries as Greenland and the islands in the North At- 
lantic Ocean, must therefore have especially turned their 
attention to " the Emerald Isle," particularly aa it bor- 
dered very closely upon their_ colonies in England and 
Scotland. 

But to make conquests in Ireland, and to acquire by 
the sword alone permanent settlements there, were no 
easy tasks. The remote situation of Ireland, bo far to- 
wards tlie west in the Atlantic Ocean, was of itself no 
slight defence. With the exception of cerlain tracts, prin- 
cipally on tbe east coast, the land is full of mountains, 
which everywhere afford secure retreats from an invading 
enemy. In our days Ireland, the second of tbe British 
Isles in point of magnitude, has a population of between 
HiK and seven millions, chiefly of ancient Irish, or Celtic 
origin; and in ancient times, when the Celts were en- 
tirely independent, and absolute masters of tbe country, 
the population does not appear to have been much lesa 
numerous. Ireland, moreover, distinguished ilself by 
adopting Cbmtianity, together with iis accompanying civi- 
KzatioD, at a very early period, which, however, was not 
abla to put an end to the cruel and sanguinary disputes 
that raged between the dificrent tribes composing its 
population. Thus the proportionately few and scattered 
Norwegians, who could reach Ireland only by sea, and 
who could derive assistance only from their countrymen 
settled upon the coasts of England and Scotland, had to 
contend with a numerous, and by no means unwarlike 
people, inhabiting an extensive and mountainous country. 
To obtain assistance in the hour of need from their own. 
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Scaii'linavian home nas, on aocoont of the great distUM, 
a I'hv^ii-al im[»ossibility. When, therefore, we oooBidBr 
that neither the Romans nor the Anglo-Saxons ever ob* 
taincJ a fxiting in Ireland, although they had conqqwed 
the adjacent cuuntnr, England ; and when we further re- 
flect upon the immense power exerted hj the English in 
later times in order to subdue the Celtic population d 
Ireland, and the many centuries which elapsed before they 
even jiartiiilly succeeded, we cannot help being surpriBod 
at tlio very considerable Scandinavian settlements which, >8 
early oa the ninth century, were formed in Ireland, and at 
the great influence which the Norwegians, according to the 
concurring evidence of the Irish and Scandinavian chio- 
nicles, must for more than three centuries have exercised 
in all the most important places in the country. 

On his first entrance into Ireland, a Scandinavian tra- 
vcllor will be immediately reminded of the ancient domi- 
nion of his countrymen. It cannot possibly escape his oh- 
sen-ation what a striking part the Norwegians — or, as they 
are there exclusively called, the " Danes " — play in the 
popular legends and traditions of Ireland. That, like the 
north-western districts of Scotland, it should have best pre- 
served tlie [>opular life of ancient times with its songs and 
legends, must, it is true, be ascribed to its remote situation. 
Every wliere, even far in the interior of the country, we are 
shown Danish raths (mounds and entrenchments), and 
among others the so-called *' Danes-cast," a long ditch and 
rampart in Ulster. " Danish cooking-places " are also 
pointed out, consisting of small circular spaces set reund 
with stones, and bearing traces of embers and burnings, 
some of which are met with scattered about on heaths and 
moore. In the ancient copper mines in the south of Ire- 
land roundish stones with a dent round the middle are now 
and then dug up, which it is evident were used in former 
times in working the mines. These stones are called by 
the common people ** Danes' hammers." In like manner 
they geuemlly call most of the antiquities that are dug up, 



riiBlher weapons or orniimfiits. ■■i^jhuih, Tulen ulca- 
laied to Hwakcn Iturror of outrages of tb« Dtiiea ara coo- 
Dected with all these protetiiled Daiiiflb roenaoriala : uid 
tbe farther we travel into the remote wcslem dutricts. tlM) 
more terrible are tbe t&les vte hou of tbo distroM and 
cniel oppreisions whicfa tbo iiihuliitonta emlurvd under their 
Dsnisb conqoerora. Nevertlielese ilie Iriabaian hu pra- 
Hned, like the Englisbman, the romeinbraiico of tlis 
Dtmee' contempt of death, and irresiatible bravery. ■■ That 
might even frighten a Dane," says the IriBhmao at timet, 
when speaking of some desperate undertaking. A kind of 
SDpeTBtjtious fear of the redoubted Danes seems in some 
places to bave seized the common people ; at least it is an 
acknowledged iact, that in several parts of ibe country they 
continue to frighten children with " the Danes." 

Similar ideas about tbe Danes are to be met with even 
imong the more enlightened portion of tbe people. Not 
long ago, it was a firm belief among many educated men 
in Ireland, that there were still families in Denmark, who 
cotild not forget the dominion they bad formerly exercised 
in Ireland, and who bore a title derived from the large 
estates which their forefathers bad ont'o conquered and 
possessed there. It was likewise commonly supposed 
that tbe Danes hod carried with them from Ireland a 
great number of manuscripts, whieh were said to be pre- 
served in one of the large collections of books in Copenha- 
gen : as if. forsooth, it had been one of the chief aims of 
the bold and dangerous expeditions of the ancient Norwe- 
gians at that remote period, to carry off scientific treasures, 
and above all, manuscripts written in Irish, and, conse- 
qnently, in a language that was for the most part entirely 
incomprehensible to them. In the last century in particu- 
lar, and at the beginning of the present one, the Irish 
literati attributed to the Danes, or rather to the Norwegians, 
much to which, strictly speaking, they could have no valid 
claim. 

The remarkable round towers, whose stone walls are built 
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in 80 workmanlike a inauner, and which are so evidently of 
Christian origin— being erecled both as belfries, and as 
places of securitj for the clergy, and certainly againtt the 
Scandinavian Vikings and conquerors — were nerertheless 
proclaimed to be " Danish towers." The large Btoiie 
rooms, or sepulchral chambers in cairns, that are found In 
several places in Ireland, aa at New Grange, and nhich 
have so striking an agreement with the sepulchral cham- 
bers in the Scandinavian North and other countries, dating 
from the pre-historieal. and so-called stone age, were also 
called "Danish;" althougli wo know from the Sagas, aa well 
aa from the Irish chronicles, that the " Danes," or ratlier 
the Norwegian Vikings, sometimes opened these eepul- 
ohres. in order to take out any treasure that might have 
been buried in them by the natives. Tn several other 
instances, the Irish were not disinclined at times la regard 
the Norwegian conquests in a somewhat too favourable 
light 

Recenlly, however, they have gone to the opposite 
extreme. Everything possible that is bad, but nothing 
whatever that is good, is ascribed to the Scundinavian ci 
querors. In Ireland, as in Scotland and England, it is at pre 
sent the commonly received opinion that the Norwegian c< 
querors did nothing but plunder and bum, and thusannih 
laied a very considerable civilization, which had prevailed U 
Ireland for centuries before the Norwegian expedition 
The " Danes " are, besides, accused of subverting the iiu 
pendence of Ireland, and of being the sole cause of 1 
subsequently coming under the dominion of Englai 
It is remarkable enough, however, that the Irish appe 
entirely to forget that the fault must be ascribed to tbem- 
selvea. They were so divided, and at such varianae with 
one another, that, in spite of their vast numbers and boasted 
civilization, they could not unite to resist a mere ha 
of Scandinavians, who came from a great distance a 
the sea. and still leas could they resist thoir poweriii 
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This change in the opinio: 
laud concerning ihe Danish <: 
more parlieularlj Ly the late political h 
little kuonn in the ScandinaviauNorlh thai, since the Repeal 
agitation iii Ireland, the Danish conquests and the Danish 
name have been used as a constant and eilective means of 
agitating agoinat England ; yet such is acluallj the case. 

When O'Connell elepped forward as the mouth-piece of 
Irish nationality, to revive the ancient independence of 
Ireland, and if possible to restore its Parliament, by meana 
of a repeal of the Union, it was of course important for him 
to awaken in his countrymen a feeling of freedom. With 
this design, he looked to Ireland's earlier history, and par- 
ticularly to the period when she formed an independent 
kingdom. But that time was extremely remote. As 
early as the close of the twelfth century the English 
had firmly established themselves in Ireland ; and the 
Danes before them had, for several centuries, held 
dominion over the most important places in that country. 
Had O'Conuell, therefore, wished to dwell on the time 
of Ireland's real independence, he must have reverted 
to a period more than a thousand years ago. But he 
shrewdly foresaw that the vast and uneducated mass of 
the people, whom he chiefly wished to agitate, would not 
be able to follow him. He therefore chose historical events 
that lay nearer, and of which the remembrance still lived 
among the people; and, as his chief aim was to irritate the 
Irish against the " Sasons " (or English) he laid great stress 
upon the glory which the Irish had acquired in former 
comhate against that people, as well as against the " Danes," 
who had preceded them in conquering Ireland. 

Nothing could have been better adapted to O'Connell's 
olgeet than the traditions and exaggerated notions about 
the Danes, still so widely diffused among the poorer classes 
in Ireland. O'Connell knew how to flatter with dexterity 
the vanity and self-loye of the Irish, by representing how 
great a triumph they had achieved in former times, by 
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driving out the Danes, and atmihilating a dominioti founded 
wilh BO much braver; and wisdom. If he drew no diiMl 
concltisioH from ihis, helet il, liowever, be sulfiuiently seen, 
that as the Irisli nem formerly al>le to expel tlieir DaniBh 
conquerors, there waa nolliing to prevent ibem from cliasifig 
the hated "Saiona" from their coasts. At one of I 
great meetinga, held on Tara Hkll. where the ancient I 
kings were crowned in the time of Ireland's independen 
lie reminded his countrymen that their forefathers had, a 
[ the ;ear tITB, guined on that spot a considerable victd 
I over the "Danes." 

On the coast about three miles to the north-east di 

Dublin, is the plain of Clontarf, where, in the year IftU. a 

great battle waa fought between the "Danes "and the Irish. 

This battle, one of the most sanguinary in all the wars of_ 

I the Norwegians and Irish, was gained by the latter, whoa 

I king Brian Boroimba (or Briun Boru) fell just as v 

declared for his army. A victory over the Danes like tl 

must naturally always occupy a prominent place in t 

historical reminiscences of the Irish; and their historii 

throughout the middle ages, and don-n to our own ' 

have accordingly dwelt with extreme complacency o 

L description of the bravery of the Irish and of their li 

I But it did not suESce O'Coiinell and his followers to odlu 

I to historicul realities. They followed the chroniclers of a 

I later period, by whom the victory of Ctontaif has been de- 

I lineated in far too brilliant colours. In songs, pamphlets, 

and speeches, the battle of Clontarf was now represent* 

OS having completely annihilated the Danish power ii 

land, and saved her independence and freedom. 

ing to these accounts, not a single Dane or Norwegi 

would seem to have remained in Ireland after the battle. 

Britin Boroimba (Boru) was extolled to the skies, as a 

martyr for the deliverance of his country from the yoke 

of the oppressors. And in the intoxication of enthusiasm 

thiia produced, hia portrait, together with a picture of the 

battle of Clontarf, was distributed among the people in 
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BATTLE OF CLONTABF. 

immense quantities, and at the very lowest price. On the 
tickets of members of the Repeal Association, which n'ere 
ornamented tcith the names of the most important national 
triumphs of tlie Irish, as well as with portraits of the Tic- 
tors, the battle of Clontarf, and Brian Bora's portrait, 
stood at the top. 

When at lengtli this representation of the battle of 
Clontarf, as ono of the most important fought by Ireland 
for liberty, had been so impressed upon the common people 
that it seemed an event ivhich had only recently taken 
place — and which, at least in the lively imaginations of the 
ilrish, miglit possibly enough be repeated — O'Connell gave 
out that he would hold a great repeal meeting on the plain 
of Clontarf. Everybody knew beforehand that the real 
meanlog of O'Connell's speech was, that just as the Irish, 
Tfith Brian Boroimha at their head, had formerly defeated 
the Danes on that very place, and thus saved Ireland's 
freedom, so should they now in like manner follow O'Con- 
nell (who, besides, gave himself out for a descendant of 
BrianBom[?]). and make every sacrifice to wrest back their 

I lost independence from English, or " Saxon," ascendancy. 
The English government, however, forbade the meeting, 
and indicted O'Connell. But the same extravagant notions 
reepecting the national importance of the battle of Clontarf 
naturally continued to he generally received ; and that not 
only amongst the adherents of O'Connell, or ■' Old Ire- 
' landers," as they aro called, but also among the members 
|. of a political party, the "Young Irelanders," which has 
I arisen since, and whose aim it is to sever the connection 

(with England by open force. In the seditious songs of 
both these parties the Danes and the English generally 
B fate, as the war-cry, " The Sason and the 
Dane," constantly forms the burthen of the songs. It is 
but very rarely that an Irish repealer (for instance, Mr. 
I Holmes) dares ventm'e to express an opinion that it would 
b-probahly have been no detriment to Ireland if the " Danes " 
el remained settled there. This, when explained, means 
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that the Danes would never have heen so dangerous to tin 
independence of Ireland as the English have since becoms; 
and that the Irish, united with and assisted by the Daiifl% 
would certainly liave had a fleet capable of resisting a^ 
attacks of their powerful English neighbours (?). 



Section II. 

Irish and Scandinavian Records. — Finn Locblannoch. — DnUi- 
Lochlannoch. — The Names of the Provinces. 

One of the many complaints made by the Irish against A^ 
Danes, and particularly of late, is, that by destroying Iiiah 
civilization they likewise choked the vigorous germs of ft 
national literature, which, in consequence of the esily 
introduction of Chiistianity, had begun at a very early 
period to take root among the Irish people. The existenfl* 
of a literature, particularly like the ancient Irish, in the 
vernacubir language of the country, must of course always 
afford a strong proof of a certain degree of educatibn 
among the people. During the late political agitation in 
Ireland, the old Irish literature, of which various remains 
are still preserved, was therefore extravagantly extolled, 
with the view of proving how glorious and enlightened 
was the age of Ireland's long- vanished independence. 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the remaining 
relics of this ancient literature, which are mostly limited 
to chronicles in the form of annals, and a few old songs, 
it is at all events agreed that they are of very peculiar 
importance as regards a knowledge of the Norwegian and 
Danish expeditions. It is true that the Scandinavian 
Sagas and chronicles contain many accounts of the achieve- 
ments of the Norwegians in Ireland, both in war and 
peace; but the Irish records of them are still more 
copious. The oldest Irish chronicles relate almost as 
much to the battles of the Norwegians and Danes with the 
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Irish, as to the internal state of Ireland. A singular 
dironicle in Irish, of l,he close of the eleventh century, 
about " the Wars of the Irish and the Northmen," waa dis- 
covered a few jears ago. It conlaina not only a complete 
account of every battle between the Irish and Northmen, 
down to that of Clontarf, but also various information 
respecting the aettlementa of the Norwegians in Irelaod. 
their mode of wiLrfare, weapons, Sx. That this chronicle 
mnat have been composed not long after the battle of 
Clontarf, is proved by the fact that it is referred to as an 
old record in another Irish work, «Uled " The Book of 
Leinster," written iu the first half of the twelfth century. 
The above-named ancient chronicle — the publication of 
which, hy that distinguished Irish scholar, Dr. Todd, cannot 
be far distant — will, in conjunction with the rest of the 
Irish accooots relative to the Norsvegian expeditions into 
Ireland, siford an excellent opportunity for comparison 
with the narratives of our Scandinavian Sagas. Mean- 
while we have already sufficient information at hand to 
compare the accounts of the conquerors and the conquered — 
a method by which the historical truth will evidently come 
forth more clearly than if we were obliged to adopt esclu- 
sivelj the one-sided statements of either party. 

The Irish accounts are, however, far from being always 
perfectly trustworthy. They not only reflect the customary 
hatred and prejudices of the Christians against the heathen 
Northmen, bnt frequently bear the stamp of being derived 
from early poetical legends. They relate how several 
Irish saints, as St. Columkill, St. Berchan, St. Kieran, and 
St. Comgall, had long before predicted the coming of the 
Scandinavian heathens and their barbarous proceedings. 
They likewise depict how terribly the heathens devastated 
and plundered unhappy Ireland, People were everywhere 
killed or maltreated; churches and convents were plun- 
dered, burnt, and desecrated. Thus the heathen chief 
i' (Thorgils') wife, Odo, sat oa the altar of the con- 
I lentual church in Cloumacnois, and on it, as on a throne 
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received the homage of the Bssembled people. At tbe 
•sme time the Danes evprjwbero endeftTonred to etXit 
themselves in the country. Tbey kuncbed ships even on 
the lakes, with which thej coerced the people dwelling 
around their shores. In the tenth century (continues the 
Irish scholar Duatd Mac FirbJH, in his unpublished trfft- 
ti»e respecting " The Fomorinns and LochUnns," writwn 
tbout A.D. l6ti(t) " Eriiin was filled with ships (or odren- 

~ rs), via., the ships of Bim, the ships of Odvin, tl» 
Idps of Grirm (or Grisin), the ships of Suatgar. tbe 
Upa of Lagraann. the abips of Earbalbh, the sbipa n( 
Sitric (?), the ships of Buidin, tbe ships of Bemin, the 
ships of the Criosiachs, the ships of Torberd Roe, tb« 
ships of Snimin, the ships of Suainin, the ships of 

Vttsran. tbe sbipa of Mileadb Lun, the ships of the tar 
Hoe (Red Maiden). All the evils vrhich beffll 
I until then were as nothing; for the Galb a 
titeraselves over all Erinn, and thej built Caliirs (Ca«r^ 
and Cashels (or Castles), and they showed respect to t 
one; and the; used Co kill her (Krinn's) kinf^s. and o 
her queens and noble ladies over the sea into bondage. 

" A fleet the like of which was never seen, came w 
Jomar More, grandson of Jomar, and hia three eons, viz^ 
Dubbgall, Cuallfldh, and Aralt; and they took Inls Sibtooi 
in the harbour of Limerick, and forced submiseion fronl 
the Galls who bad come before. 

" Tbe Galls then ordered a king on every territory, i 
chief on every chieftaincy, an abbot in every ohurob, A 
bailiff in every town, a soldier in every house, ao that nol 
one of the men of Erinn had power over anything of hll 
own from even the hen's clutch to the hundred milch e 
And they dared not show their Itindness nor generosity It 
father, mother, bishop, ollave, spiritual director, those ii| 
sickness nor disease, nor to the infant one night old. 
there was hat one cow in tbe possession of any one of the 
men of Erinn, her broth should be given to the soldier thft 

viiight that no milk could be procured from her. And bo 
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inngo of gold, or silver, of Fionndruine (a carved orna- 
ment of white metal) for the king's rent ever; year, and 
the person who would not be able to pay that should go 
himself into bondage, or have bis noso cut oS." 

As the Irish chronicles give in this manner embellished 
and exaggerated pictures, of the victories and power of the 
Norwegians in Ireland, so also they frequently depict the 
defeats of the " Canes " In colours that are too vivid. The 
ancient chronicle before mentioned conceniing " The Wars 
of the Irish and the Northmen " stales, for instance, that 
Borne time before the battle of Clontarf a desperate conflict 
took place at Glennmama, in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
between the Irish king, Brian Boroimha, and the Danes 
in Dublin; with which latter were united the inhabit- 
ants of Leinsler, who had shortly before entered " the 
Danish precinct of Dublin." King Brian was victorious 
in the battle; "ami Iken tlt«re wm not a ihreshinff-tpot 
from Hoieth to Brandon in Kerry mtkout an enseUtvtd 
Dalit threshing on it, nor a quern witkottt a Daniih woman 
grinding on it." 

Very different aie the accounts given by the Scandina- 
vian Sagas relative to the Norwegians in Ireland. It was 
to be expected that the Irishman, endowed with a southern 
vivacity, and at the same time thrown Into deep anxiety 
by the Norwegian espeditions, should have regarded them 
in quite a dill'erent light from the tranquil Norwegian 
himself, who in the conquests in Ireland beheld only a 
repetition of what was occurring at the same time in so 
many other countries. The Scandinavian accounts are in 
general shorter than the Irish, and confine themselves 
merely to the relation of single events, Ireland is usually 
treated of incidentally, nay almost accidentally. Accord- 
ing to the Sagas, we should almost ho inclined to think 
that the dominion of the Norwegians in Ireland waa much 
less in extent and duration than was actually the case, so 
little have the writers of them thought of magnifying 
their countrymen's reuown at the expense of historical 



knth. Wbat. tlierefore, the Sagos, and the rest o 
Scandinavian chrunicles relai« aboul Ireland is, for fl« 
most part, very trustworthy, and at all eveDt« agrees widi 
the represeutalious bX that time current amongst the \vA 
themselves. It is quite evident that the writers of Ow 
Sagas bad either been in Ireland, or at all events deriwi 
their knowledge frnm men who knew the countt; vbIU 
either through Viking expeditions or trading royage* 
The accuracy with whith different places in Ireland i 
described affords a very remarkable proof of this, 
the ancient seat of royalty " Teamor." or Turn, vhich i 
also celebrated for its delightful aituation, is mentioned il 
the " Kongespeil " under the name of " Tlieniar ; " a 
is ftdded thai '■ the people knew no finer city on the eartti.' 
In the same place it is further stated that the town b 
castle sunk suddenly into the earth, because a king prtf 
noiinced an ui^ust judgment — a tradition common i 
Ireland to the present day. 

Places in Ireland mentioned in the Sngaa. but vrhid 
formerly could not be traced, have recently been pointed 
out by the aid of the Irish records. The " Kongespeil' 
states, for instance, that Saint Diermitius had a church 01 
a small island, " Misdredan " or ■• Iniadredan," in the li 
" Logherne." This island is evidently '■ Inisdreckan " 
Lough Erne, where formerly St. Diermitius actually had ■ 
church. Subsequent transcribers of the book have clearlj 
enough transformed Inisdreckan into Inisdrcdan, Misdrfr 
dan, &c. The same baa been the case with the celebr&ted 
King Brian Doroimba's castle, which, by a mistake in cop}* 
ing, is called in the Sagas " Kanntaraborg " or " Eunjatttt 
borg," instead of " Kanncaraborg," Brian Boroimha'S 
castle, so celebrated in the Irish songs and legends, traS 
called in Irish " Ceann-Caraidh " (pronounced Cancara), 
and was situated on the river Shannon, not far froDI' 
Limerick. To the Irish Cancara the Norwegians, there- 
fore, only added the Scandinavian termination " borg.' 
Again, it is stated in the Sagas that one could soil ban 
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J8IUB8 in Iceland to " Jollduhlaup " in Ireland, in 
tbout eight days, or, according to some readings, even in a 
. shorter time- Formerlj this place vas sought on 
longh SwiUey, near Cape Malin, in the north of Ireland. 
W Jollduhlaup. which eigiiities " the course or breaking 
III the waves," is merely a translation into Icelandic of the 
Gaelic name " Corrybracau " (Coire Greacain), whereby the 
fiaels denote a whirlpool between the little island of Raihlin 
(orEflghrin) and the north-easternmost part of Ireland (the 
toantj of Antrim). That the ancient Icelanders designated 
thia precise spot in Ireland is owing in all prohahilily to 
drcumstauce that the island of Ratlin was in the olden 
Snies the chief station in the passage from Ireland lo 
'(Kitland, and as such the rendezvous for a number of 
Ueichanta and other travellers. Lastly, Snorre Sturlesou 
elates that in the beginning of the eleventh centut; a 
lesperate naval battle was fought between the Orkney jarl 
Sinarand the Irish king " Konofogr," in Ulfrek's, or Ulf- 
lel'fl. Fiord, on the coast of Ireland. The situaiion of this 
lord, or firtii, was entirely unknown until it was lately 
iscovered that in a document issued by the English- Irish 
log John in the year IQIO, the Firth Lough Larue, on 
le east coast of Ireland, about fourteen miles north of 
Belfast, was at that time still called " WuWrioheforS," 
hich agrees most accurately with the Icelandic name 
UlfreksfjorBr." By a remarkable coincidence, a skeleton 
dug up a little while previously just on the shores of 
OUgh Laroe, together with a pretty large iron sword, 
)ving Et short guard and a large triangular pommel at 
end of the hiit ; the form of which sword (as I shall 
'o) was not Irish, but pure Scandinavian, like that of 
Bwords used towards the close of lieathenism iu the 
orth. Tliere is every probability that the skeleton and 
roid helong to one of the 'Scandinavian warriors who fell 
the above-mentioned battle, aud who was afterwards 
Iried on the shore, Thus both the exhumed antiquities, 
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id the lost but re-discovered name of the place, contribats 
corroborate the credibility of Snorre Sturleson'a aceom 
Both the Irish aod the Scandinavina records agree tb 
Norwegiaua and Danes were settled in Ireland at I 
Tery early period. The Vikings are said to have ravagi " 
coasts for the Ural time in the year 795 ; and iotbt 
leiitury many of them were already settled in ti*' 
«Ountry. Amongst the men who, at the close of the nicA' 
and beginning of the tenth century, first colonized Icelan^i 
eeveral Irishmen, or rather descendants of Not 
eeitled in Ireland, are mRntioned ; as, for instance, ThoT* 
mod and Ketil Bufa, UoRkal Hnokkan, who was desoendei 
from the Irish king KJarval. besides olhors. Intcniuf 
riages between the Norwegians in Ireland and the t)kti« 
Irish seem to have Inken place from tlie very flrat; whii 
explains the circumstance that many men in Iceland bo 
at au early period Irish names, such as I^araa and Nil 
or Njall. 

The Norwegians in Ireland, like their Danish I 
in England, were obliged to begin by settling oD tl 
ooaste ; whence, both by warlike and peaceful means, tU 
gradually extended their dominion over the oouQti; 
Besides this con tiiiu ally- increasing and more peacefl 
colonization, roving Scandinavian Vikings continued tha 
attacks in different parts of Ireland, whereby the power i 
the Irish was considerably weakened. A pause took plM 
however, in the tenth century, both in the expeditiom ( 
the Vikings, and in the progress of the Scandini 
tleinents in Ireland. It is even stated that for about foK 
years " the strangers " (the Galls) were entirely driven Ot 
try; but this is probably an exaggeration. H 
'diminution of the power of the Norwegians in trelal 
-ed about the same time with the decrease of d 
Danish power in Engiand, and appears to have been pi 
duced by the same causes ; namely, internal commoliona i 
the mother-country of Scandinavia, which prevented tl 
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Hading of such ample aasistance as previouslj' to the 
(olooists in the British Islands. 

. Subsequently, however, the Norwegian dominion in Ire- 
land became douhly powerful ; aud the Irish were bo far 
torn heing able to expel the strangers, that, uotwithstand- 
bg tfae numerical inferiority of the latter, they were often 
nastera in the country. It was evidently Norwegians 
tiBther than Danes who settled in Ireland, although not a 
few of the latter were mixed with them. In later times 
ill the Northmen in Ireland are included under the 
tommon name of " Danes." But the best and oldest Irish 
chroniclea distinguisfa, as it has been previously remarked, 
between the light-haired " Finn-Locblannoch," or " Fionn 
[lOclilaunaigh " (the Norwegians), and the dark-haired 
' Dubh-Lochlannoch," or '• Dubh-Lochlannaigh " (the 
panes) ; or, what is the same, between DubgaJl (" Dubh- 
Ghoill") and Finngall ("Fionn GhoiU"). The above- 
mentioned chronicle of " the Wars of the Irish and the 
Korthmen," which draws a clear distinction between the 
Norwegians and Danes, expressly says that the Danes 
tlibTe only one of those tribes that made expeditions of 
eonquest to Ireland. We even learn from the Irish chro- 
aicles that the Norwegians and Danes often fougbt between 
themselves for the dominion in Ireland. For instance, it 
b stated in the Irish annals in the year 845 : " the Dubh- 
pdls (the I>anes) came this year to Dublin, sabred the 
Pituigalls (the Norwegians), destroyed their fortresses, and 
nriied away many prisoners and much booty with them." 
fiimilar intestine disputes are mentioned in other places of 
the annals ; yet, as might be expected, the Danes appear 
Itill more frequently as fighting in alliance with the Nor- 
iregiana. On the flat shores in the middle of the eastern 
loast of Ireland, between Dublin and Drogbeda, which 
tie called Finngall, or " the strangers' land " (from '■ finiie," 
f land, and " gall," a stranger), and which in ancient timet> 
were colonized chiefly by Norwegians, is a small town 
ailed Baldoyle. In old documenta this town ia named 
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" Batidubgvl," Uie Dulhgalls' or Danes' lown ("ImI," » 
town). We have tlius au existing proof th&t the Daa«i 
also were once acliullr settled iu Ireland. The Dubhg^ ; 
ore likewise eaid to have settled ia the districta nearetitto I 
the south and west of Dublin. 

For the rest, (tmong the names of places ia Irehnd 
nhich remind os of the Norwegian dominion, we must in 
particular specif}' the names of three of Ireland's four 
provinces, viz., Ulster (ia Irish " Uladh' '}, Leinster (Irish, 
" Laighin "), and Munater (Irish, "Mumha," or "Muia- 
haiu ") : in all of which is added to the original Iiieh 
forms the Scandiuavian or Nornegian ending ttalSr, iter/ 
It might even he a question whether the name " Ireland " 
did not originally derive this form from the Northmen. 
On this head we have, at all events, a choice only between 
the Northmen and the Anglo-Saxons, for to the preseut 
day the Irish themselves still coll the country Eirinn or 
Eiri, The termination land is eutirely unknown in their 
language. 

That the Northmen, and especially the Norwegians, 
■iiould have been able to give to the three most important 
provinces of Ireland the names nhich they still bear, suf- 
ficiently indicates that they must have been settled there 
in no inconsiderable numbers, or that they must at all 
events long have ruled these districts, which is also con- 
firmed by the statements of the Irish chronicles. But in 
general we shall seek in vain among the names of places in 
Ireland for traces of such an extensive Scandinaviaa coloniza 
tion as existed iu the North of England, All ctrcumstances 
clearly show that the Northmen in Ireland were propor- 
tionately less settled in the rural districts than in the 
towns. In consequence of the remote situation of Ireland, * 
its extent, and the magnitude of its population, they were 
exposed in the rural districts, when at some distance from 
the coast, to much more danger than in the towns, where 
they could better assenible tlieir forces behind ramparts 
and ditches. It is a very striking circumstance that t' 
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chief strength of the Nom-egiaua lay precisely iu those 
toiraa nhich have since contiuued to be the greatest and 
most important in Ireland. The Norwegian dominion in 
Ireland had quite a peculiar chsrBcter, having been divided 
into several eraal! and scattered kingdoms, each comprised 
in a town, or even only part of a town, with at moat an 
iaoonsiderable adjacent tract of land. That such kingdoms 
Should subsist for several ceiituries, and even long after 
ttie Danish dominion hud ceased in England, is certainly 
ore of the most remarkuble. and, with regard to the civiliza- 
tion of the Northmen, most pregnant facts in the history 
B Scandinavian emigrants. 
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Iforwcgian EingB.— Limerick.— Cork, — Waterford.— Keginnld's Towor. 
—Dublin.— Theiigmo[ha.— Oiinantown. 

According to trustworthy historical evidence, the Nor- 
wegians and the Danes, or the Ost-men, as they were 
called in Ireland (from having come originally from the 
east), principally fixed their abodes in Dublin, Wal^r- 
fcrd, and Limerick, where, as early as tha nintli century, 
they had founded peculiar Scandinavian kingdoms. They 
were also settled in considerable numbers in Wexford, 
Cork, and several Irish cities, so that tbey had possessed 
fliQiaselves, by degrees, of the best-situated places in the 
east, south, and west of Ireland, both for navigation and 
fbr intercourse with the rich countries of the interior. 

The central point, however, of the real NorwegiBti 
power was the present capital, Dublin. This considerable 
city, which is said to contain at present more than three 
hundred thousand inhabitants, lies on both sides of die 
river Liffey, near the spot where it discharges itself intu the 
Irish Channel. It is surrounded by a charming and fertile 
'Anciently, however, and especially before the 
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UTi*»l of the Nonregiana in Ireland, it se 
oomparativr^lj insiguificant, both as re 
And popul&tiou. Vet eveD nt that time it was, probsUf' 
b; means of its fortunate situation, and its couueotiom 
with the Doighboiiriug countries, the most important place 
in Ireland, which, at that early period, did not postew 
an; ver^r large towns. But as Dublin and its vicinil; nU 
al all eteDts one of the most attractive points 
coOBt of Ireland, some of the 6rat Si^ndinavian kingdoms 
were founded tliere. About the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury a celebrated Norwegian Viking. Olaf the White, is 
■aid to have taken Dublin, and made himself king of the 
cily and district After the death of Olaf in a battle, two 
sons of King Harald Haarfnger (Fair-hair), of Norway. 
arrived there, namely, Thorgils, called by the Irish Turgea, 
and Frode ; who, by means of the sword, likewise won for 
themselves thrones in Dablin, Subsequently to them, 
again, as the Irish chronicles relate, there landed three 
brothers. OJa^ Sigtiyg, and Ivor, who became kings in 
Dublin, Waterford. and Limerick. From that time Nor- 
wegian kings reigned in those places, with but few inler* 
ruptions, for full three centuries. 

There would certainly be some cause to doubt of so ex- 
tensive a Norwegian dominion in a country bo remote as 
Ireland, as well as of the actual existence of so striking a 
number of Scandinavian, and especially Norwegian, kinge 
of cities, if the names of a great number of ihem were 
not preserved : and that. too. not so much in the (jUronicles 
of the Norwegians themselves, as in those of the con- 
quered Irish, who had no reason to exaggerate in this 
respect. Several of the Norwegian kings mentioned in 
the Irish chronicles are. besides, mentioned in contem- 
porary Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian records : whence it 
becomes doubly probable that the remainder of the 
wegian kings mentioned by the Irish actually 
the places indicated. 

As the Irish chronicles thus not only give the 
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^tailed accounts respecting the Norwegian kings in Ire- 
tnd, but aleo the least partial ones iu favour of the Noir- 
regiane, I have auueied a list of kings compiled by an 
riah author from Irish records. We may see from this, 
Ithough it ia scarcely complete, that the Scandinavisn 
amea of the kings (such as Olaf, Ivar, Eistein. Sigtryg, 
lodfred or GudrBd (?). Ragnvald, Torfin, Ottar, Broder. 
Iskil, RBrifc, Harald, and Magnus) appear in general 
tear and distinct through the somewhat altered Irish 
irms, vhilst a few names, such as Gluniarand (which in 
riah signiQes Iron-Knee), Eachmargach, Maelnambo, and 
KlalTe, seem to be mere Irish translations, or at all eventa 
tarely Irish tranaformations, of Scandinavian forms. 

NoBVHUs, OB SountiHAviiN, Kane m Ibelind. 
{Fnm Lindtay, " Tfc Co.*n«y( qf Inland," Cort, 1839.1 
A.— Kingi of Dublin. 
AnUffOlaf), 8ES. 
I&r (Ivar), 8T0. 
Ottinan (Kialein), S72. 
Oodfrsd (tludrcid), 875. 
Bihlric (Slgtrjg), 883. 



&egnald (BiigDTald), SI! 

tiodfred, 920. 

Anlsf, 034, 

Blaor (Blalu), 811. 

Sodfred, 848. 

Anlaf, 9S4. 

Godfred, 9eO. 

AjiUf, 882. 

flrgnsld. 

Qlnnurnnd, 881. 

SihUic (dfpDBed), 880. 

ihr, ees. 



Sihtric, 1034. 
AnUf, 1031, 
Ifar, 1060. 
GachmsTgach, 1054. 
MEielnambo, 1064. 
Oodred CroiBD, 106fl (1). 
Qodfred Mereaach, 1079. 
GilolTc, 1094. 
Torfin, 1109. 
B^gnald, 1126. 
Sodfrod, 1147. 
OictMUi(Otiar), 1117. 



—Kings ut Watnford. 
I Bihtric, 1020. 
lUgnald, 1023. 



0.— Kingi of Limerick. 
I&r, 653, Kmg of Dublin I Oiao, 842. 

in tbe jetur 870. Harold O'lftir. 

I&r, 940. I Magniu, 908. 
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Uore detailed sccounU are nandag relative 
kings of Limerick aD<l Watcrford during the eleventh 
twelfth ceuturiea ; though it is certaia enough that tbef 
continued to reign there just as long as in Dubli 
can we at present discover many apparent 
traces of the dominiou of tlie Ostmen and their kings in 
the two places juat mentioned. Still Waterford appean 
to have derived its present name from the Nonvegians- 
The Irish called the town " Port Laii^;" to whiob 
name, however, modern Irish scholars would ascribe 1 
" Danish " origin, a^ it is supposed to be derived troa a 
Danish chief calied Lairge, mentioned iu the Irish anuale 
in the year 051. The Norwegians, on the other baud 
called it " VeSrafjorSr," the resemblance of which la 
Waterford is not to be mistaken. Near the coast of this 
" fiord," which may have given name to the town, is still 
to he seen a monument, very rare in Ireland, of the ancient 
Norwegians' art of fortification, namely, a round tower, 
said to have been erected in the year 1003 by the reigning 
Norwegian king iu Waterford. Regnal d, or Regiuaid 
(Haguvold), and which to the present day la commonly 
called " Reginald's Tower." 

This tower, which in Irish was also called "Dondory," 
or the king's fortress, was afterwards used both as a 
fortress and a mint. After the English conquest of 
Waterford, Earl Strongbow used it in the year 1171 as a 
secure dwelling-place ; and, among other prisoners, for a 
long time kept Reginald, the litst king of the " Danes " in 
Waterford, imprisoned in it. The tower afterwards under- 
went several changes, till, iu the year 1819, it (or at least 
the exterior) waa restored to its original form, just as the 
following delineation of It (after Petrie) shows. 





With regard to Diibliu, hoivever, the case ia quite dif- 
ferent. The series of kings there from tlie year 853 until 
about 1300, and consequently for almost three centuries 
and a half, is pretty complete. It was a natural conse- 
qiienoe of the conaiderablo power and iuBuence pOEseased 
by the kings of Dublin, that their names were often men- 
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the cbroniclea 

Ireland and in the neighbaaring conntRd 
TbeKonregian hJiign in Dublin knen how gradnallf I 
■mngtben and extend Uieir power, uot only by amis, ba 
alao by a shrewd and able policy. They soon learnt bw 
la avail themselves of the intestine dispntes by which tb 
Iriah thbea and chiefM were divided. They joined one tl 
lfa« ruling parties, contracted tuarrioge with the daughm 
of Irish kings and cliieftwns. and on their side gave Seas' 
>ian women in wedlock to lending Irishmen. Accord* 
iag to tfae old Irish book called " the Book of Lecan. 
Irish king Congoluch (93-1-054] had a eon. Mortogh, t| 
Radualt. daughter of the Dublin king Aniaf, or Olaf. 
K somewhat later period a Norwegian king in Dublin 
named Anlaf, was married to nn Irish woman, Diinlatll 
who was mother of the Dublin king " Gluin JEUwnn 
(IroD-Knee). Similar marriiiges between Norwegian en 
Irish royal families ere often mentioned ; even King 
Bora, so adored by the Irish, was nearly related I 
Norwegian kings. He waa lather of Teige and Dont^ 
by Gormlaith, or Kormlod, a daughter of Morogh Mil 
Finn, king of Leinsler. But Gormlaith was also marrit 
for a long time to the Dublin king, Anlaf, by whom eh 
had a son, afterwards the celebrated king of Dubll 
Sigtryg Silkeskjteg (Silk-beard); and thus Brian Boi 
two sons Teige and Donogh— of whom Teige efterwa 
married Mot. a daughter of the " Danisb " king Eai 
margach of Dublin— were half-brothers of their fath( 
enemy, King Sigtryg. " The Book of Leinater " » 
that Gormlaith was likewise mother of the Norweg^ 
Irish king Amlaff Cuaran (Olaf Kvaran) ; whilst the Ii 
chronicler, Duald Mac Firbis, mentions this same ( 
Kvaran as married to Sadhbh (Save), a daughter of fit 
Boru, and that even "at the time when the battle 
Clontarf Wok place." After this we are better able to 
deratand how it happened that whole Irish tribes, with 11 
kings at their head, bo often fought in union with the Nc 
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lince we learn that their mutual 
bouud closer together by the 



negians and D&nei 
political luterests ' 
tiea of relationship. 

On the other baud, the Norwegian or Scandinavian kinj^s 
of Dublin and other parts of Ireland also conatantly main- 
tained connections, both of friendship and relationship, with 
their countrymen in England and Scotland, as well as in 
the mother- countries of Scandinavia. It might, indeed, 
sometimes happen that Scandinavian kings or Vikings, 
from Man or the Orkneys, attacked, iiay even conquered 
for a time, the Noi'wegian kingdom of Dublin, particularly 
when the Norwegians in Ireland were at variance with one 
another. But in general tho Scandinavian colonists in 
the British Isles appear to have stood or fallen with one 
another. Numerous Scandinavian warriors from England, 
Scotland, and the surrouuding islands, fought now and 
then in conjunction with the Norwegians settled in 
Ireland, againut the native Irish. But the Norwegian 
kings in Ireland frequently supported their friends in 
England and Scotland against the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Sighland Scots, and at times won kingdoms there by force 
of arms. Mutual marriages, also, were frei^uently made, 
whilst Scandinavian merchants and Vikings, for instance, 
dwelt in Dublin at tlie court of the Norwegian kings. 
Xhufl the Norwegian prince Olaf Tryggveson. after having 
been christened at Dublin, stayed there for some lime 
with tbe Norwegian king Olaf Evaran, and married his 
sister Gyda. 

Many accounts testify thai the Norwegians in Ireland, 
at least in the cities, and especially Dublin, were powerful 
^oagh to maintain their language, and the rest of their 
Scandinavian characteristics, in spite of tbe Irish. The Ice- 
landic hards, Thorgils Orraskjald and Gnnnlaug Orms- 
tunga, are expressly stated to have visited the court of the 
Norwegian kings in Dublin in the tenth and eleventh 
offiiturieB, where they diverted the Scandinavian warriors 
nith their national songs. Ancient Irish manuscripts 
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contain proofs not only of tlie pecallar Isngnage, but iln 
of the peculiar writing, of the Norwegians, or rones, vhich 
in Irieh were called " Ogham ns LoochUonoch " or " Gilt 
ogham " (the Northmen's, or strangers'. OghamV O^iam 
waa the name of a roode of writing then used by the Irish, 
Tliere are also some traces of characteristic Scandinavian 
iuslitulioiis anioug iho Norwegians and Danes in Ireland. 
In uii Irish poem of the early middle ages, about the Nor- 
wegiau chief " Magnus the Groat." the Norwegians axe 
called " tlie people with the twelve counsellors." This 
leads us to think that the Norwegians, tike the Danes in 
Ktiglund, must Imvo employed in iheir judicial proceedings 
B sort of jury, consisting of twelve men of repute, an 
institution so foreign and striking to the Irish, that the; 
were led to characterize the Norwegians hy it. It is at 
least quite certain that the Norwegians in Ireland, as the 
Irish chronicles admit, kept themselves entirely separate 
from the Irish with regard to their ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, and that they likewise had their own assize place in 
Dublin, wbich horo the Scandinavian name Thing. A 
ilucunicut of the year 1Q68 conveys a gift of some ground 
in ilie suburbs of Dublin, tn " Thengmotha " (from 
■' mole," a meeting), which the Irish publisher of it (tho 
Rev. R, Bmler) correctly eiplains by " the place of legal 
assembly in the Danish times of Dublin." The Thing 
place, which seems to have been not far from the present 
silo of Dublin Castle, where the Norwegians had erected 
a strong fortress, gave to the surrounding parish of St. 
Andrew the surname of " de Thengmote." 

One of the chief causes that the Norwe^ns in the 
Irish L'ilies mainlained uninterruptedly their ScandinsTian 
characteristics, and consequently their independent pover 
tikowise, was that they not only lived in the midst of the 
Irish, but that, as Giraldus Camhrenats expresalj int 
they erected in every city a town of their o 
with deep ditches and strong wvlls, which secared then 
^' inst the attacks of the natives. They built ft ratber 



OSTMAKTOWN, OR OX MAN TOWN. 

extensive town for themselves on the ricer Liffey, near the 
old city of Dublin, which was strongly fortified with ditches 
and walls, and which, after the Norwegians and Danes (or 
Ostmen) settled there, obtained the name of Ostmantowii 
(in Latin, " vicus," or " villa Ostmannorum '"), i.e. the 
Eastmen's town. Even the Irish chronicles, which attest 
that, as early as the beginning of the tenth century, the 
Norwegians in Dublin had well intrenched themselves 
with walla and ramparts, also state that in the art of forti- 
fying towns they were far superior to the Irish. Ostman- 
fown continued through the whole of the middle ages to 
form an entirely separate part of Dublio. and the gates of 
the strong fortifications with which it was surrounded were 
carefally closed every evening. The walls were at length 
razed, and Ostmantown, or, as it was now corruptly pro- 
nounced, '■ Oxmantown " (whence an Irish peer has 
obtained in modem times the title of Lord Oxmantown), 
was completely incorporated with Dublin. But to the 
present day the name of Oxmantown remains an incontro- 
vertible monument of an independent Norwegian town 
formerly existing within the greatest and most considerable 
city of Ireland. 



Norw^iiin Names of Placea, near Dutlin. — Norwegian Burial Placca. — 
tfocwegian Weaponi nnd Omamenti. 

The few Scandinavian names of places in Ireland are, 
with the exception of the previously- mentioned provinces, 
confined to the coasts, and there particularly to the names 
of iaUnda and fiords. On the west coast there are only 
two rather doubtful ones ; namely, Enniskerry, an island 
(the first part of which is the Irish Inis, an island, whilst 
the latter part seems to include the Scandinarian name 
" Sker" or Skjar, a reef); and the harbour, Smerwick, 



Several places on rivers are still uilled Laxwar, as ^C 
euunple on ibe Shannon near Limericti and Eillal(»A 
where salmon are <aughl in a, nel stretched across ill* 
river. Tbe uord ■• Lax " (Bslmun) is unknown in lh» 
Iruh language, hut appears, as we have seen, in seveisl 
Scandinavian names of places in Scolland. On the south 
coast, besides Waterford, we van mention at most onlj tbe 
l»le of Durgey (porsey?) nilh tbe small adjoining islaad ol 
Calf. The greatest number vi Scuudinavian names appears 
on the east coast. In some names of places situated OD 
the Tineat iiords we may trace tiie Soandinavian ending 
'• QorBr ; " as, for instance, to the south of Dublin i 
Wexford ^in Irish, Loch Garman), and to tbe north ot 
Dublin, in Strangford and Carlingford (in Irish, Cuan 
Cairliune). But in general, all the names of places of 
Scandinavian origin, or with Scandinavian terminations, 
are collected round Dublin as tbe central point. 

At the Bouthern entrance of the bay of Dublin is 
Island of •' DulUey " (in Irish, " Delg Inis "), and at the 
norlbem enLiance the high and rounded cape Howth (in 
Irish, " Ceann B'uaid," or " fieann Edoir"), which i 
ancient letters is also called Hofda, Houele, and Houeth. 
This is clearly the Bcandiuuvian " bofud," or "Hoved" 
(head), a name particularly suited to the place. In the 
immediate neighbourhood ia also the old Danish U 
Baldoyle, and the district of Finitgall, colonized bj the 
Norwegians. Directly north of Howth rises " Ireland's- 
ej'e"(in Irish, " Inis Eirinu" aod " Inis Meic Nesa-ain"): 
and still farther to the north the islands of " Lambay " (in 
Irish, •' Ilachrainn ") and ■■ Slierriea," or the Skjaare (reefs). 
Close to the west aide of Dublin is the little town of 
Xicixlip, where there ia a famed salmon-leap in tbe river 
Liffey. In old Latin epistles the name of Laxleip is 
translated by " saltus salmonis," which ia plainly neilber 
more nor lesa than the old Norsk " lax-hlaup" (Don,, Lax- 
l&b; Eng,, salmon-leap): which name reminds us agtun of 

9 salmon fishery, so highly cherished by the ancient 
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Kornegians. It is doubtful irhelhtir the county of Wick- 
low, which adjoins that of Dublin, derived its name from 
tlie KoTwegiaDB ; though it is not improbable that it did. 

in Irish it is called Inbhear Dea, but iu old documeDta 
Wjkynglo, Wygjngelo, and Wykinlo, which remind us of 
the Scandinavian Vig (Eng., bay) or Viking. 

At all events the decidedly Scandinavian names of places 
arotind Dublin sufficiently indicate the predominance of 
the ancient Nom'egians and Danes in that city. Discoveries 
made by excavations in and around Dublin have also, in 
recent times, verj- remarkably contributed towards placing 
this matter in a still clearer light. 

In constructing a railway close by Kilmainhara, now the 
most western part of Dublin, the workmen some years 
laid bare a number of ancient tombs. In these lay 
whole rows of skeletons, each in its own grave, and by the 
side of them many kinds of iron weapoiia and ornaments. 
Fortunately several of- the specimens thus discovered were 
principally for the nmseum of the Royal Irieh 
Academy in Dublin ; by which means Irish archseolo gists 
opportunity of convincing themselves that these 
antiquities must be a good deal older than the English 
conquest of Ireland ; yet that they are by no means of the 
kind usually found iu Ireland, and belonging to the period 
of the Irish iron age. It is thus placed beyond all doubt, 
that they are not Irish remains, but derived from the 
Norwegian and Danes at that time settled in Ireland. 
The few illustrations here annexed will present to every 
Scandinavian archteologist mere well-known objects, cor- 
responding so exactly with the antiquities of the iron age 
preserved in our Scandinavian museums, that we might 
even believe them to have been made by the same hands. 

The swords (Figs. 1-3). which very much resemble the 
Scandinavian swords found in England (described at p. 15.) 
are from twenty-four lo thirty. two inches long. Some have 
two edges, others only one. The pommel and guard of the 
hilt are in several of them ornamented with t erf neatly 
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1 pieces of gold, silter, and other metals. Oo at 
t w^ntTed Latin letters have been fona 
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wliicli may also be seen on a sword of iha iron age in 
Museum Rt Copenhagen. Even the old Irish chronislw 
relftlo tliat the Norwegians placed inscriptions on Uiut' 
Bwords, Thus an ancient Irish poem says : " Hither wU< 
.brought, in the Bword eheath of Lochlan's king, lh( 
;ham across the sea. It was his own hand that col il^' 
protiable that by the Ogham writing is 
" the Norwegian's Ogham," or 
with which, as our Sagas state, 
16 old Northmen's swords were Tre- 
[neiitly ornamented. 

Several genuine Irisli iron swords of 
that ancient period have been discovered 
in Ireland at various times, both in the 
river Shannon and in old Irish castle- 
jrards, or on the sites of caalles. They 
are much smaller tlian the Norwegian 
swords, end in general want b[iih the 
guard and the large pommul at t!ie end 
of the hilt, as the annexed figure of 
le most frequently found shows. On 
whole the Irish iron swords are of 
older and more imperfect kind, and 
Tery strikingly resemble the bronze 
sword used in Ireland in tbe age of 
bronze. On placing the short and ill- 
formed Iriah sword ly the side of the 
much larger, better, and hundsomer 
Norwegian one, we may almost say that 
we obtain, as it were, a living image of 
the degenerate and uiiaerably-equipped 
Irish people in comparison with the 
strong and well-armed Norwegians. 
The Norwegian warriors who found 
lir lost resting-place at Kilmoinham, 
evidently buried with all their arms, 
im the renowned " Danish battle-axe " 
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(Fig. 4), and the lance {Fi^. 6, 6) — which must have been 
deposited with the entire shaft, since the ferrule (Fig. T) 
hts been found — down to the shield. But as the last vas 
mostly of wood, nothing more remains of the whole shield 

the large iron bosa (Figs. 8, 9), which was placed in the 
middle, and which served to protect the hand which bore 
the ebield. 

Among all the things discovered at Kilmaioham, scarcely 
!&ny more decidedly indicate tfaeir Norwegian, or Scandina- 
than the bowl-fonued brooches (Figs. 10. 11), 
Already mentioned when speaking of the coasts of Scotland, 
and which are not found in any other part of Ireland. 
There are also some very peculiar small hone buttons 
,(Fig. 13), having a small hole in the flat side, penetrating 
the button for some way without entirely piercing through 

Buttons of this form have not been hefore found in 
Ireland, though they are very well known in the Scan- 
dinavian North. They are discovered in Sweden and 
Norway, in graves of the period of the iron age, or times 
'f)f the Vikings. It is highly probable that in those times 
Uiey served as men, or counters in some game, as ^they 
:are generally found, especially in Norway, collected together 
Id great numbers, and in conjunctiou with dice. To Judge 
&om the holes in the bottom, they have certainly been used 

sort of game of draughts ; for, till late in the middle 
ages, nay, almost down to our own times, the Icelanders 
yiete accustomed to furnish their boards with small pivots, 
on which they placed the men. that they might not by any 
accidental shakiug of the table be mixed with one another, 
and the whole game thus suddenly disturbed. The Irish 
also seem to have had a somewhat similar mode of pro- 
seeding at that time, as among a great number of things 
nndoubtedly Irish, diacevered at Dunahiiuglin, there was 
found a bone button or knob, certainly a draughtsman, 
which, instead of a hole, is furnished with a metal point 
at the bottom, hy which it was evidently intended to be 
fixed in the board. But for the Scandinavian Vikings, 
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who were so much at sea. and who, it seems, liked W nhil* 
&way the time bj playinij; draughts, such a precaQtioo vu 
dqiibly necessary, as the rolling of the vessel wonld otliM- 
wise have throwu the draughtsmen together every momeiik 
Tt is remarkable that at Kilinainliam, as well as in ScaD- 
diuavia itself, the draughtsmen are fouud depoeiied in the 
graves, by the side of the arras and ornaments of the 
warriors- This affords an instructive proof that llw oU 
Northmen must have been very fond of gaming ; aad cod- 
sequButly ihat the picture drawn by Tacitus of the pa 
of the ancient Germans for play, which at times even led 
them to gamble away their personal freedom, might apply 
to their neighbours, the Scandinavians. 

We can scarcely err in referring the antiquities found 
at Kilmainham to the ninth, or at latest to the tenth 
century. The mode of burial is heathenish rather tluD 
Christian; and, as is known, the Norwegians aetlled is 
Ireland were converted to Christianity in the tenth century 
at latest, and probably still earlier. It is not at all pKh 
bahle that the graves are to be attributed to an isolated 
hand of heathen Vikings, who came over at a later periodi 
and who. after a battle, buried their dead on the field. 
The great number of graves, and the careful manner in 
which each is said to have been set or enclosed with stones, 
rather show that they were made in all tranquillity by the 
Norwegians and Danes, who at that time dwelt in Dublin, 
or its immediate neighbourhood, and who probably had a 
common burial ground there. Bean din avians appear also 
to have been buried in an adjoining churchyard, which at 
that lime belonged to a convent dedicated to St, Magnen, 
but which afterwards became the burial-place for a hospital 
of the knights of the order of St. John, founded at Kil- 
mainham. It has at length become one of the largest 
churchyards in Dublin. In corroboration of the conjecture 
that Scandinavians were buried in it, it may be mentioned 
thatatalluprightstone with carved spiral oruamenls stands 
-a sort of monumental, or bauta-etone, under which, 
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several years ago, various coiua were discovered, miuted by 
Norwegian kings in Ireland ; and near them a handsome 
W'0-edged iron sword, with a guard and a longish fiat 
pommel. Some have, indeed, thought that this sword 
must have belonged to Murrougii, a Ron of Brian Boru, 
or to Murroogh's eon 'furlough, as both these warriors, 
having fallen in the battle of Cloutarf, are said to have 
been buried in this churchyard. This, however, is only a. 
vague conjecture ; whilst it is quite certain that the above- 
mentioned sword Bgreeti moitt accurately in form with the 
many swords of the Vikinga' times found ia the North. 
Iliere is, therefore, reason to suppose, that the sword was 
formerly deposited there with the body of a Norwegian war- 
rior ; and this supposition is strengthened by the discovery 
of the Norwegian-Irish coins. 

Other old Norwegian, or Scandinavian Liirial-places, 
have been discovered in the Fhcenix Park, near DubUn, 
where a pair of bow!-formed brooches were found near a 
skeleton. In making, a few years ago, some excavations in 
Dublin itself, in "College Green," which formerly lay 
outaide the city, the workmen met with several iron swords, 
axes, lances, arrows, and shields, of the well-known Scan- 
dinavian forms. It is probable that this also was a burial- 
place similar to that at Kilmainham. With the exception 
of the burial-place on the coast of Lough Larne, the 
ancient UlfreksQord, no other decidedly Norwegian graves 
are hitherto known to have been discovered in Ireland. 

Just as the proportionally numerous Norwegian graves 
near Dublin prove that a considerable number of 
Xorwegians must have been settled there, so also do the 
peculiar form and workmanship of the antiquities that 
have been discovered in them afford a fresh evidence of 
the superior civilization which the Norwegians in and near 
I>ub1in must, for a good while at least, have possessed in 
comparison with the Irish. The antiquities hitherto spoken 
of only prove, indeed, that the Norwegians and other 
Northmen were superior to the Irish with regard to arms 
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Bad mRTtia] proness. Bat there nre other Norweg 
Uitiquities. ongitmting in Irrlanil. luid found both. Inu 
I oot of tliBt couutr;. which also prove that the Danes H 
Morwegianti formerly settled there contribated, like i 
IdoBinen iu Eiiglaud, by peaceful parsoite, to inflae 
»ery conaidcrably the pro^ss of cinlizatioa in Ireland.^ 



Andtnt Ituh Chritluuiilj' and Cirilialion. — Trade.^ — No Iriih, In 
Harmgiiui C(Hii>.^;iglrjg SiUu^jsg. — Sorwegua Coined. : 

CnfTDOtEB before the inU-oduction of Christianity into 4 
Scandinavian North (in the tenth and eleventh centnrieap 
nay, centuries before the actual commencement of I 
Viking expeditions — the Irish people had been Ghristi 
ized. At a very early period numbers of churches s 
OonventB were erected in Ireland, which was also celebrated" 
for ita many holy men. It was a common saying that the 
Irish soil was so holy that neither vipers, nor any other 
poisonous reptiles, could exist upon it. Numerous priests 
eat oat from Ireland as missionaries to the islands lying tfl 
the nest of Scotland ; nay, they even went as far as the 
Faroe Islands and Iceland, long before those islands had 
been colonized. Thus, when the Northmen first dis- 
covered Iceland (about the year 860), they found no popa- 
lation there; but on "Papey." in ■' Papyli," and several 
places in the east and south of the country, they found 
traces of " Pupar," or Christian priests, who had left 
behind them croziers, bells, and Irish books ; whence 
they perceived that these priests were " Westmen," or 
Irishmen; for just as the Irish called the Scandinavians 
" Ostmen," because their home lay to the east of Ireland^ 
so also did the Scandinavians call the Irish "Westmen." 
The moat southern group of islands near Iceland is called 
to the present day " Veatoiannaeyjar " (the Weatman Isles), i 
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I l>ecaiiHe, at the time of their colonization, a. number of Irish 
I 8erfg, or Weatmen, were put to death there for deceivJDg 
[ their masters. 

Not even the Norwegian expeditions into Ireland, and 
the destniction of churches and convents I>j which thej 
were accompaDied, were able to annihilate the influence of 
fits Irish clergy on the diffusion of Christianity in the norlh- 
westem part of Europe. Not only were the Norwegians 
and Danes settled in Ireland and the rest of the Western 
Isles soon converted from heathenism by Irish monks and 
priests, but Cbriatianity was communicated through these 
converts to many of their Scandinavian countrymen, who 
visited Ireland partly as Vikings and partly as merchants. 
Thus the Norwegian king Olaf Tryggveson was baptized 
by an abbot on the Sylling lalea near Ireland, or, as other 
Sagas state, "to the west over in Ireland;" whence we may 
probably conclude that the Sylling Isles are not, as was 
before supposed, the Scilly Isles near England, but the 
Skellig Isles on the south-west coast of Ireland, on one of 
which there was at that time a celebrated abbey. At all 
events, it is certain that Olaf Tryggveson, during his long 
abode with his brother-in-law, Kiag Olaf Kvaran, in Dub- 
lin, must, by hia constant intercourse with the Irish 
Christians, have been strengthened in his determitjation to 
christianize Nor«'ay. Another proof of the influence of 
Ohristianity in Ireland on the North ia, that an Irish 
princess, Sunneva, was at a later period worshipped as a 
saint in Norway. Her body is alleged to have been 
deposited in a large and handsome shrine over the high 
altar in Christ Church, in Bergen, and on the 8th of July 
the Norwegians celebrated an annual mass in her honour. 
Even in Iceland there is a fiord, or firth, on the north- 
west coast, called ■■ Patreks^orBr," after St. Patrick, the 
patron eaint of Ireland. 

As we have before stated, the commencementa of a 
national Irish literature were also developed among the 
•lergy at a very early period ; which, together with the 
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numerous eccleai&stical buildings in TreUnd, prore (tail 
the Irish dei^ of those times must hare attained no' 
degree of civilization, and that with regard to eduaitini' 
they must, in certain reapccts, have been a great deal in 
advance of the heathen Standi uavians. But not to spcsk 
of the Icelandic litemture — which developed itself in 'Cut 
remotest North immediately after the heathen timee, ana 
contompomneouslj with the Norwegian dominion in Irt- 
land. and which both in form and substance wftS U* 
doubtedly far superior to the Irish — there is reason enon^ 
to doubt whether the Irish people of that lime, ollboogh 
obrislianized, nere reallj more educated or more adrEmceJ 
in true civilization than the cerlainjy too much decriel 
heathen Norwegians and their Scandinavian kinsmeiL 
It is true, indeed, that the Norwegian Vikings made theit 
vmy with fire and sword, that they destroyed a number of 
ehurches and convents in Ireland, and that in this mannet 
they often occasioned tlio most violent intestine comino^ 
tions, which for a (ime, at least, could not but tend to hinder 
the progressive development of Christian civilization. But 
the Irish chronicles themselves teach us that the Chrisdait 
Irish acted precisely in the same manner at the eamo 
period. In their mutual contentions they often burnt 
ecclesiastical buildings, plundered the sht 
and maltreated the clergy, besides, as is well known, eotv> 
Btantly perpetrating amongst themselves the most horrible 
butcher}-. Lnstly. in Ireland, as in England, we iniut 
certainly distinguish between the Vikings, who 
the country for the sake of war and plunder, and the 
colonials, whose aim it was to obtain a new home in Tro- 
land. The latter brought with them not only great skiH 
in the forging and management of arms, as well w 
building and navigating ships for expeditions, both of 
and trade, but Ukewise had their own runic writing; asl' 
by the readiness with which they imbibed the newer 
Christiaa civilization, soon acquired the ascendancy 
nt important Irish cities, so as to become perceptibly' 
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BQough, not only the equals, but the superiors of the 
Itiah. 

What particularly warrants us in doubting the alleged 
Sarly and extensive civilization of tlie Irisb, is the very 
ttriking circumstance that, previously to the arrival of the 
Norwegians, they do not appear to have carried on any very 
gi^at trade, or on the vrhole to have had any very exten- 
sive intercourse with the rest of Europe. Thia appears 
psrticalarly from the fact that the Irish at that time (about 
Ibfl year 800) had not jet minted any coins of their own: 
although their Celtic neighbours in Britain and Gaul had 
tor centuries — that is, from about the birth of Christ — 
minted a great number, mostly in imitation of Greek and 
Roman coins. And though the Bomans, Franks, and Anglo- 
Saxons, after their conquests of France and England, had 
made very considerable coinages in those countries, we do 
not even find in Ireland any trace of the coins of these 
neighbouring people being brought over the sea in anycon- 
«derab1e quantity before the period mentioned. Yet in 
other countries, where the minting of coins also came late 
into nse— as, for instance, in the Scaudinavian North — so 
great a quantity of older foreign coins, together with all 
eoiMs of foreign valuables, is continually dug up as to show 
that even at a very early period active connections of trade 
must have existed between the Northmen and more 
BOathero nations. Neither Phenician nor Celtic coins 
are known to have been found in Ireland, and discoveries 
even of Roman and the more ancient AngIo'Sa:(On coins 
ftre very rare. 

That Ireland should have remained for so long a period 
and to BO great an extent unconnected with the neigh- 
bouring nations, was undoubtedly caused partly by its 
remote situation, partly by die indolence of the Irish and 
the disinclination so general among the Celts to traverse 
I the sea, to which an old author (Giraldus Cambrensis) ex- 
pressly alludes. It must partly also be ascribed to the 
I peculiar hostile position which the Irish were obliged to 
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assume tonitrda the Homana. Anglo-SaxoBB. and FnmkBt 
since ibese people having gradnally conquered (lie Calt'^ 
countries, [''ranee and England, nalurallv onW awaita) ' 
favourable opportunity tfl make themselves masters <" 
Celtic Ireland also. According to this ne oaigbt eyeP- 
perhaps, regard the isolation of Ireland as a neoe8fi»*'i 
system of self-defeuce adopted by the Irish. 

But no sooner were the Norwegians and Danes settled i* 
the chief cities of Ireland, than Irish trade and navigi 
obtained nn extent and importance before unknown. A^' 
HCiive commerce was opened with England and NonnsnJ^ 
through the numerous and influential Scandinavian 
chants settled in those countries, as welt as, of coois^r 
with the mother-countries of Scandinavia. In Irelaoir 
therefore, as nell as in England, Arabian coins, minted in 
countries near the Caspian Sea, are here and there founA 
buried, which have evidently been imported by Scaiidi' 
navinn merchants. The Sagas mention regular trading 
voyages to Ireland from Norway, and even from Iceland 
where there was. for instance, a man named Rafii, wlw 
was commonly called Rofn Hlimreksfarer (Eng., Ltmtriek 
trader), on oceount of his regular voyages to Limerick 
(Limerick being called by the old Northmen. Hlimrek). 
The Sagas further mention, under the head of Irdaad. 
" Kaupmannaeyjar" (Eng., the mervkant islands), probsblf 
what are now colled " Copeland Islands." on the north- 
eastern coast, where there may have been a sort of ren- 
dezvous for the ships of Scandinavian merchants. Tbi 
Icelandic and Norwegian ships brought fish, hides, and 
valuable furs to the English and Irish coasts; whence, 
again, they carried home costly stuffs and clothes, corn, 
honey, wine, and other products of the south. 

These accounts of the old Northmen, reiipecting their 
commerce in Ireland, are far from being unsupported. Ths 
Welsh author, Giraldus Cambrensis, who visited Ireland 
ing the English conquest, whilst the Osttnen 

3 living there in considerable numbers, says in pkut 
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mrfs that tbey had settled near the best hstboors in 
Ireland, where they built themselves towns, and that they 
lad by no means cotne to the country as enemies, but with 
tJw design of carrying on a peaceful trade. He adds that 
for tbis reason the Irish chiefs, who clearly saw the im- 
poiUnoe and advantages of commercial connections with 
Other countries, had not at first in any way opposed the 
esiallisliment of these foreign towns in their country ; but 
t^t, after the Ostmen had very much increased, and after 
tbeir towns bad become well fortified, the old dissensions 
Ntween them and the Irish revived. 

In perfect accordance with this axe the statements of 
tbe Irish themselves respecting the many Scandinavian 
Qtrchants in the towns of the O^tmen. An old Irish 
DUiaBcript relating to the battle of Cloutarf ("Catb 
ChJuwia Tarbh") states that, after the battle, " no Danes 
"ere left in the kingdom, escept such a number of artisans 
and merchants in Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, Cork, and 
Iiiinerick. as could be easily mastered at any time, should 
Ihey dare to rebel ; and these Eing Brian very wisely per- 
jMttfid to remain in these seaport towns, for the purpose of 
encouraging trade and traffic, as tbey possessed many 
ships, and were eiperienced sailors." Duald Mac Firbis 
also says iu liis chronicles that in his time (1650) " most 
of the merchants in Dublin were the descendants of the 
Norwegian- Irish king, Olaf Kvaran." 

That the Norwegians and Danes must really have pos- 
sessed themselves of the Irish trade, and given it a new 
impulse, clearly appears from the circumstance that the 
Norwegian kings in Ireland were the first who caused 
coins to be minted there. One of these coins, which for- 
merly belonged to the Timm's collection in Copenhagen, 
bat which is now in the collection of M. von Burner, in 
Dresden, seems {according to the opinion of that distin- 
guished numismatologist C. J. Thomsen. of Copenhagen) 
to have been minted by a Scandinavian king of Dublin, as 
early as the eighth or ninth century, It is an imitation of 
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the ancient Merovingian coins, and has a remarkaUa 
inbcriptiun on the obverse, half in runes and half in Latin 
letters, liut T^hich can scarcely be read otherwise than 
'' Cunut u Diellio,'* or, Canute in Dublin. 




The Old Northmen call Dublin ** D^flin," whence the 
surrounding district also obtained the name of " D^flina^ 
skiri," as appears in the Sagas. This legible inscription 
encircles the bust of a royal warrior, clad in scale armoor. 
On the reverse are seen the letters ENAE, and onder 
them two figures, both turning their faces upwards in the 
same direction, and each extending a very large hand, 
whilst in their other hands, joined together, they hold a 
ring, as if they were taking an oath on the holy ring. 
They are, besides, represented as standing before, or sitting 
on, an elevated platform (perhaps an altar?), under which 
is a mark (CO) like the letter S placed on its side. 
These ligiires probaMy contain an allusion to some treaty 
coiicluJed between an Irish king and the Scandinavian 
king Canute. 

By the kindness of Mr. C. F. Herbst, of Copenhagen, 
I have been enabled to give a wood-cut of this silver coin, 
the only one of its kind, and never before copied. ThB 
drawing was made from a cast taken in Dresden. If the 
preceding explanation, which is certainly by no means fer- 
fetched, be the right one, we shall consequently have a 
proof that other Scandinavian kings, besides Olaf the 
Wliite, the first-mentioned in the Sagas, reigned at a very 
early period in Dublin, if only for a short time. But all 
the rest of the Norwegian coins minted in Ireland are 
of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. They are of 
silver, and undoubtedly coined in various towns of Ireland 
besides Dublin, as in Limerick, Cork, Waterford, and 
several other towns where the Ostmen had settled. 



The most remariuble of all tre tha Dublin cctns. wp*- 
ilSij tfaoBe with the legend " Siktric r«i VjA," or, Sigtrjg 
OBg of Dublin. It b tnw that there were fteveral kings 
rf Dnblin of this name in the ninth, tenth, and elerenth 
sentories ; but the coins alluded U, to judge from the im< 
pressioQft. all of wliich aro imitaliooa of cont«mponrT 
Anglo-Saxon dies, and espedaQj of thoae of King 
Ethelred the Second, mast for the nio«t {«rt hate be- 
looged U Sjglryg, Burnamed " Silkbeard." who reigned in 
I>td)Iin at the close of the tenth and beginniug of the 
derentb century, and who was one of thoae who fought 
the battle of Clontarf against Brian Bom. It is vety 
Rtfuu-kable that on Sigtryg*a coins, as irell as on serend of 
the Danish coins mioted in the north of England, we find 
not only the Latin title " Rex," but also the Scandinavian 
" Cnnunc " (ti°B)- as, for instance, on the annexed coin 
fti Mr. C. F. Herbst's collection), which has never before 




On the obverse is the legend " Sihtric couuic dyn," or 
Sigtryg king of Dublin ; and on the reverse, " Bjrhtnier 
no on Vin ;" whence we see that the coiner had an Auglo- 
Saion Dame, and was certainly an Anglo-Saion, parljcularly 
Bince he is said to have been " on Vin," that is. of Win- 
chester. Among the coiners' names on the Norwegian- 
Irish coins, we meet, indeed, mth several Scandinavian 
names, such as Slirbim (Styrbjorn), Azcetel (Aaketil), 
Ivors (Ivar], Colbrand, Tole (Tule), and Oadin (Odin?); 
vhence we may reasonably conclude that the Norwegians in 
Ireland soon learned to coin, aud were not, therefore, alwuya 
compelled to avail tbemselvea of foreign coiners. Hut 
f Sigtryg'a coiners were Anglo-Saxons ; and not a 
t 9 
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few of bie coins are, like that above delineated, even bI 
~ y coiners in Kugland : as, for instance, in " Efrweec,"j 
*• Eofer (wick)" (York). " Veced " (Watchet. in Soniati| 
Mbire), "Vili" (Wilton). "Vint" (Winchester), and " 
r ILfindon). This admits of two explsnationB ; either i 
these cuincra at Sigtryg's request minted coins for htm 
thai Bigtr}-){. who at one time was driven from his ki 
resided in some at least of the above-named places, 4 
caused coins to be minted there (?). The origin of s 
coins minted in Dublin about Sigtrygs time by the A 
Saxon king Ethelred the Second — as well as by 1 
Danish- English king Canute the Great, and which for 4 
most part are struck by the same Dublin coiner, Fterein 
who minted most of Sigtryg's own coins — is involved ii 
less obscurity. Although hisWry is silent, ■ 
almost tempted to believe that Ethelred and Canute w 
acknowledged by Sigtryg as his liege lords, or that l 
aibly they ruled in Dublin for a short time ; 
ing these probabilities it must be remembered that nei^ 
Ethelred nor Canute calls himself on these c 
Dublin, but simply " Rex Anglorum," or king of ( 
English, 

The great number and variety in which Sigtiyg's c 
sppear, and the comparatively good stamp that distili 
guishea them from the rest of the Norwegian-Irish coins, 
Beem to show that the years of Sigtryg's reign must have 
been a period very favourable to Scandinavian trade and 
power in Ireland. In later times the Norwegian-Irish 
coins became worse, as the coiners did not confine them- 
selves to imitating coins of the older Norwegian- Irish 
kings, and of the later English kings, Canute the Great, 
Hardicanute. Edward the Confessor. William the Con- 
queror, and others, but even copied copies to auoh a 
degree that the stamp and inscriptions of the original 
coins were very frequently not to he recognised. Of the 
coins current in Ireland in the last half of the eleventh, 
and in the whole of the twelfth, century, pretty largo 
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^HH^fieB have been dug up, both iu and out of Ireknd, 
^MuiS particularly in the neighbouring Isle of Man. 

It must, however, be regarded as very doubtful how far 
thia deterioration of the coins affords any reasonable con- 
firmation of the justneea uf the usual conviction among 
the Irish, that after Sigtryg's time, or rather after hie 
defeat in the battle of Cloutarf, the power of the Nor- 
wegians in Ireland was completely broken. For, iu that 
case, we might expect, among other things, that the victo- 
rious Irish kinga, during the long period of more than a 
hundred and fifty years, which elapsed from the time of 
the battle of Clontarf until the English conquest of Ire- 
land, would have minted their own coiua. But during the 
whole of this period there are very few coins that can 
possibly be regarded as having been minted for native 
Irish kings. For the rest, the whole of tbe coina minted 
in Ireland, &om the commencement of minting there (at 
latest in 050) till the English conquest (1171), seem to 
owe their existence exclusively to the kings and bishops of 
the Ostmeii, who ruled in the most important trading 
towns of Ireland *. 



Section VI. 

Ha Battle of CI on tart— Power of iha Oalmin after the Batile.— Their 
dmrcbcB aad Bithopa.— Their Load Bad Sea Farces — The Bngliib 
OoDqueit. — Remaina of ihc Oatmea Their ImporUace for Ireland, 

The cause of the battle of Clontarf, so celebrated iu 
Mng and legend, or, as it is called in the Sagas, " Brians- 
bardagi" (Brian's battle, al'ter King Brian, who fell in it 
in 1014), is Dot precisely known. All that we are ac- 
quainted with ia, that Brian, who was connected by very 
close ties of relationship with the Norwegian royal family 
in Dublin, had long availed himself of the assistance of 
the Norwegians to eubdue other Irish princes, until, at 
* See Ap[ieDdix, No, 11. 
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Icngtli. »tur gaining lictones in that 
k rupture with King Sigtryg of Dublin. The pros] 
Bigtryg, and of the Nurwegian power in Ireland, 
nalij to have been LhreateDing enongh ; at least it 
that Scanilitmvt&u warriora hastened in nombers to Si{ 
Hustance from the ScaoJinavian kingdoms in Eugit 
the lale of Man, the SyJer Isles, and Orkneire. From tht 
last, in particular, came Jarl Signrd the Sloiit. with 
chosen force, in the midst of which wared a tlag wilb the 
image at (Idin'e holy luven. Sigurd's onu mother lud 
Kovcu ihta raven, which, wiUi fluttering wings, had often 
before led the warriors to victory and glory. 

This time, however, the raven was checked in its flight. 
After many of the standard bearers had been killed, 
Sigurd Jarl himself took the flag from the etas', and 
wrapt it about his body. He seemed to foresee, wh»t 
really happened ehortly afterwards, that the raven flag 
would lie Ilia winding-sheet. The Norwegians were at 
length forced to give way, even if the battle was not so 
entirely lost aa the exaggerated Irish accoants represent 
The Scoudinaviau auxiliaries withdrew to their ships, and 
King Sigtryg retired with the remnant of his army to 
Dublin. 

But, as the Irish chronicles contain nothing about 
Sigtryg and hia men having been afterwards expelled 
from Dublin, or about the Norwegian dominion there 
having been entirely destroyed, we cannot conclude from 
them that the power of the Ostmen in the rest of the 
Irish cities was annihilated in consequence of Sigtryg'a 
defeat in the battle of Clontarf, It would, besides, have 
been singuliir enough if the power of the Norwegians in 
Ireland bad been perfectly destroyed so early as the year 
101-1, since it nas just after that time that the Northmen 
in the neighbouring countries acquired their greatest power 
by means of their victories. Instead of the Nonvegian 
influence in Ireland having ceased, we not only find, long 
after this liatlle, King Sigtiyg of Dublin 
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with Ilia Ostmen, though at times with varying fortune, 
against several Irish kings and chiefs, but we further 
behold the Oatmen displaying a very remarkable degree of 
Btrength and independence in various places in Ireland. 

About five-and- twenty years after the battle of Clontarf 
(say the Irish chroniclers themselves), Sigtryg, king of the 
OatmeQ ill Dublin, and Donat (Dunan), their bishop, built, 
in the middle of that city, the church of the Holy Trinity, 
also called Christ Church. That the Ostmen should then 
have foucded one of the principal churches of Dublin, 
which even lay without their own town (Ostmantown), in 
the veiy heart of ancient Dublin, is highly significant. 
After the church was built, Bishop Donat presented several 
relics to it, amongst which are mentioned " pieces of the 
clothes of King Olaf the Saint." The great respect in 
which the name of the Norwegian Saiat Olaf was held in 
Dublin is also manifest from the circumstance that a 
church consecrated to St. Olave, or, as tho Irish common 
people gradually corrupted the name, to " Tulloch" (com- 
pare the name of Tooley Street in London,' corrupted 
from St. Olave Street), was to he found tliere till at least 
far into the sixteenth century. This church adjoined the 
northern end of Fish shamble Street, near Wood- Quay ; but 
originaliy, perhaps, it was just outside the city. 

In the same year (in38) that Christ Church was, partly 
through the eitertions of Bishop Donat, erected in Dublin, 
he likewise built the chapel of St. Michael. Half a 
century later (1 095) another " Ostman " built Saint Michan's 
Church in the ■' Ostmen 's" town hi Dublin ; and about the 
same time the cathedral in Waterford, dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, was founded and erected bj the Ostmen 
there. 

Tho " Ostmen" in Ireland thus possessed not only their 
own churches, but likewise, as the Irish records also men- 
tion, their own bishops, who were consecrated in England 
hy the archbishop of Canterbury; whilst the Irish bishops 
were consecrated in Ireland itself by the Iriah archbishop 
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of Armsgh. The Dublin " OstmeD's " fint bishop Don 
I 9r Duuau. died in tlie jeai 1074. and vras huriedj 
■Chriat Churcb. to the erection of ithich he had himse 
■Mnsiderably contributed. Alter him, l^ desire of i 
I Dublin king Godmd. or Godfred, i 
Patrick, «&s chosen bishop of the Oetmen in Dublin, i 
perished bj shipwreck on bis royage home from Canla 
buT7 (10B4). He was succeeded by the " Ostman " 
O'Haingly (+}006); whoae cousin, Samuel O'Har 
previously a monk in the consent of St. Alban's in I 
land, afterwards filled the see of the "Ostmen" in . 
until the year 1131. His successor, Gregoriua, « 
first of tliese Ostmen 'e bishops in Dublin who w« 
archbishop. This probably arose from tbe c 
the "Ostmen" in the other Irish towns having i 
ffleaiitime obtained Insbops, wbo ' 
common eaperior in tbe Archbishop of Dublin. In 1 
year 101)6 the " Ostmen " in Waterford are said to hn 
obtained a bishop, Makhus, iN'bo is stated to have been a 
iiati»e of Ireland. In the year 1130 Walerford bad an 
" Ostman" named Taste (Tnistlus, or Tostina) for its 
bishop. A few years later (1140) Gilla, or Gilbert, the 
"Ostmen 8 " bishop uf Limerick, died; after whom the 
■■ Ostmen " chose a ceriaiii Putrick, In tbe year 1151 tbe 
"Ostman" Harald, bisliop of limeriek, died, and was 
succeeded liy hia countryman Thorgils (" Tborgesius "). 
Twenty years previously) 1131) the death of the '-Ostman" 
Everard, or Eberbard, abbot of the convent of St. Mary, 
near Dublin, is mentioned : which coniirms, what is indeed 
almost a matter of course, that the Ostmen, who hod their 
own churches and bishops, must also have had their own 
--^ convents partly iilled with Scandinavian monks and abbots. 
At length, in the year 1161, Gregorius, archbishop of 
Dublin, died; and from his time until the present Dublia 
has constantly been the seat of one of Ireland's principal 
archbishops. But precisely because this arcbbisbaprie 
was originally founded by Ostmen, or foreigners, the a 
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bishop of Dublin did not afieiwarda become the pri- 
maifl of all Ireland, as, from tlie importance of Dublin, 
we might otherwise have expected. That dignity, on the 
contrary, has constantly been reserved for the genuine oid 
Irieh archbishopric of Armagh, in the north-east of Ire- 
land. Even Gregorius' imccessor in the arcbiepiscopal see 
>a said to have been consecrated in Dublin by the arch- 
bishop of Armagb. It has lately been discovered (compare 
P. Olialmera in the Journal of the Brit. Arcbieol. Asbiw,, 
Oct., 1850, p, 333, &c.) that these archbiahopa of Dublin 
not only administered their own diocese, but, at least at 
times, a<!ted as superintendents of the Norwegian bishop- 
ties in the Isle of Man and the Sudreyjar. There is a 
ietter of Pope Honoriua of the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, from which it appears that the archbishop of 
Oubiio at that time conseorated a bishop of Man and the 
Sodreyjar, a privilege which in more ancient times be- 
longed to the archbishops of York, and afterwards (from 
UBI to 1334) to the arclibiahopa of Trondhjem. It is 
quite cerlain that this was a result of the lively ii 
*hioh undoubtedly took place between the e 
the Oatmen in Ireland and their near kinsmen in the 
Norwegian kingdoms in Man and the Sudreyjar. 

It was, above all, a very fortunate circumstance for the 
independence of the Irish Oatmen that such powerful 
Norwegian kingdoms continued to exist on the west coast 
of Scotland. From these they could usually obtain assist- 
ance iu their battles with ihe Irish ; and by means of 
them they also kept up a constant connection with ibeir 
Norwegian fatherland. That they were able to maintain 
their peculiar independent position iu Ireland for more 
tiion a century after tho Danish dominion iu England had 
ceased tn exht, was clearly not so much owing to their 
military skill and compact force, in comparison ttitb the 
internal dissensions and perfect want of union among the 
Irish, as to the considerable wealth and power which they 
ooDfltantly derived from their extensive trade and naviga- 
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men in Man, the Sudreyjar, and tlie Orkneys, WOTB*tfi 
slljr Dot so important as before ; since on theee islands 
also Cbriatiaoity gradually annihilated the bold Viking 
spirit of the people. 

Under such circumstances it is surprising that Godfreii 
(or Godred) Merenogh, king of the Ostmen in Dublin, hnd 
in the year 1005 a uayal force of not fewer than ninety 
shipe in the harbour of Dublin ; and that the land forces 
of the Ostmen in that city were proportionately powerful. 
The Irish chronicles mention many battles in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries in which the Dublin Ostmen brought 
numerous warriors into the field, and in which they often 
suffered very considerable loss, without, however, being 
entirely annihilated or driven out of the town. Even in 
thfl year 1167, and consequently a hundred and fifty years 
after the battle of Clontarf, a great meeting of the Irish 
people was held by Alhboy of Tlactga, at which, the Irish 
themselves say, thousands of the first Ostmen in Dublin 
Were present. 

That this account is not exaggerated, and that the 
number of Ostmeo in Dublin, aa well as in the other Irish 
cities, was really very considerable at the close of the 
twelfth century, is clearly shown by the notorious fact, that 
when the English, under Earl Strongbow and Miles de 
Cogan, obtained, in the years 1170 and 1171, a firm footing 
in Ireland, the Ostmen in Dublin, Limerick, and Cork, 
Were able to offer a very powerful resistance. Respecting 
the conquest of Dublin by the English we find the foUow- 
hig statement in the " Dublin Annals " (by O'Donovan): — 
"The year 1170, The Danes of Dublin were trea- 
cherously slaughtered in their own garrison by Mac 
Morough and the English ; and they carried away their 
cattle and their riches. Asgal. the son of Reginald, king 
uf the Danes in Dublin, fled from them, 

" ini. A battle was fought at Dublin, between Miles 



L de Cogan 



nd AsE 



of Reginald, king of the Danes 
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of DuliliD. Many fell on both sides, both of the Eugtish 
archers and of the Danos ; among whom was Asgal luB^ 
self, mid llutin, a Dane from the Orkney Isks.'* 

On this (evasion Asfval, or " Hasculph," is said to bave 
returned to the dty with sixty ships. His warriors, say 
tlie chronit-les, were accoutred, according to the usual t\Br 
iom c>f the Danes, in annour and coats of mail, and had 
red «'ia'iilar shields bound with iron. But tbou^ these 
men were "just as steeled in soul as in aims " (homines 
tarn aniinis fcrrci quam armis), and though, as well 8» their 
brethren in Linicrick and Cork, they fought the fight of 
des|)oration in defence of their property and liberties, yet 
tliey were not able to withstand the English. Thus these 
new conqueroi*s succeeded in annihilating the dominion of 
the 0»tmen in Ireland, or rather in the most important 
cities of that country, after it had lasted aboYO three 
hundred years. 

Nevertheless we must not belie\'e that the Ostmen were 
even now wholly expelled from Ireland, or that their in- 
lluence there was entirely at an end. After the taking of 
Dublin by the English, so many Ostmen still remained in 
the city that *' the Galls of Dublin" continued to have 
their own separate army, which even seems to have acted 
pretty independently of the English conquerors. An 
Irish chronicle (Annals of the Four Masters) states that 
Mulrony O'Keary, Lord of Carbury, was treacherously 
slain by the *' Dublin Ostmen" in the year 1174, and 
consequently some years after the taking of Dublin. In 
the same year the English themselves were forced to 
obtain the assistance of the " Dublin Ostmen " against 
the Irish ; and it is expressly stated that in a subsequent 
attack of the Irish on this united Anglo-Norwegian 
army not far from Dublin, there fell no fewer tlian *^four 
hundred Ostmen.*' The contemporary autlior, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, to whom we owe this account, also speaks of 
the Ostmen, after the conquest of Ireland, as a peculiar and 
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decidedly separate people, who carried od trade and 
navigation ("gens tgitur hsc. que nnnc Ostmaniuca 
gena vocalur," 4c). 

£ven more than a centnr; afterwards we can etilt trace 
many Oatinen in the chief cities of Ireland, where, it 
seems, they continued tu preserve those Scandinavian 
characteristics which distinguished them from the Irish 
and English. In the year 1301 a verdict was pronounced 
hj twelve Irishmen, tneWe Englishmen, and twelve 
Ostmeo iu Limerick, concerning the lands, churches, and 
other property belonging to the charch of Limerick ; which 
shows that the Ostmen were sufficiently numerous there 
to te placed on an equal footing «ith the Euglish and 
Irieh. There is in the Tower of London a document of 
tbe year 1-28B, issued by the English hing Edward I., 
ordering ihat the Ostmen in Waterford (" Cuatumanni," 
Oustumanni, Austumanui?) should, pursuant to King 
Henry the Second's ordinance, have, and be judged by, 
the same laws as the English settled in Ireland, which 
clearly iudicatea tliat the Ostmen at that time still formed 
a distinct and separate people. We might almost believe 
that the Ostmen in Waterford had even refused to ob- 
serve tbe English laws, or that at least there was a doubt 
how far these laws could be applied to them ; since King 
Edward found it necessary to enforce Henry the Second's 
ordinance, and lo enjoin his chief justice and magistrates 
in Ireland that the three men named in the document 
should, " like other Ostmen in Waterford," he judged, and 
BS far as possible ("quantum in vobis est"), punished, 
according lo the laws in force for Englishmen in Ireland. 
(Seethe Latin document in the Appendii,) The striking 
historical account that in the year 1263 tlie Irish applied 
to the Norwegian king Halion Hatonsiin, then lying with 
his fleet on the south-west const of Scotland, fur assistance 
against the English, will now no longer be inexplicable 
or improbable ; for it is placed beyond all doubt that 
TROOngst tbe Irish who thus in vain implored King Hakon 




w fa«1p, there must bsve be«ii a number of the Oatmea 
lill liTiiig in Irelaad, wbo naturally continued to i 
ttin a coQnection with their countmnen in the Noi 
kingdoms on the aoutb-weat coast of ScotlEnd, until tfa^ 
kingdoms also were destroyed in the middle ages. 

But from thia time forward the " Ostmen " do not play 
any prominent part in the history of Ireland. Their pofr 
tical independence was annihilated ; and their national chfr 
racteristica were not sufficiently supported by fresh a 
from the mother-country, to enable them in the long mi 
to maintain a distinct position in face of the rapidly ad- 
vancing English nationality. Their descendants continueil| 
oeTertheless. to dvell in Ireland ; nhere they gradually bv 
oame amalgamated partly with the English conquerors 
partly with the native Irish. The Irish chronicles poiofi 
out various clans in Ireland which were either of Not 
wegian descent, or at all events had been much mixoi 
with Norwegian blood. In the annals and pedigrees a 
the middle ages we also meet with both laymen and cte^ 
in Ireland hearing Scandinavian names. For instance, i 
Christ Church in Dublin, built by the Norwegians, canon 
and monks are spoken of in the fourteenth and fifteenli!| 
centuries called " Harrold," " Olof," '■ Siwird " (Sivard) 
" Regenald," (Ragnvald) '■ Imyr." &o,, names entird; 
unknown in Ireland previously to the arrival of the Nof 
wegians. The ofteu -mentioned Irish chronicler makes u! 
of a highly-remarkuble expreasion. In stating that mo 
of the merchants' families in Dublin in his time (abool 
the year 1650) were deacendanta of the Norwegian-Ir 
king Olaf Kvaran, by Brian Boroihma'a (Boru'a) U 
Save, ha adds : " and the descendants of that Aralavs 
Cuaran are still in Dublin opposing the Gadeliana i 
Erinn : " whence we clearly see that national d 
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NOKWEGIAN-IRISH FiMII.y NAMES. 

Even to tbe present day we can follow, particularly in 
Leinster, the last tracea of the Ostmen through a similar 
series of peculiar family names, which are by no means 
Irish, but clearly original Norwegian names ; for inslance. 
Sfac Hitteric or Shiteric (son of Sigtrjg), O'Bruadair 
(son of Broder), Mac Ragnall (sod of HagnTald), Roailb 
(Rolf), Auleev (Olaf), Minus (Magnus), and others. It is 
even BBsened that among the families of tbe Dublin mer~ 
chants are still to be found descendants of tbe old Nor- 
wegian merchants formerly so numerous in that city. 
The names of families adduced in confirmation of this, as 
Harrold (Harald), Iver (Ivar), Cotter or Mac Otter (Ottar), 
and others, which are genuine Norwegian names, cor- 
roborate the assertion tliat Norwegian fiimilies appear to 
have propagated themselves uninterruptedly in Dublin 
down to our times, as living evidences of the dominion 
which their forefathers once exercised there. 

It is thus satisfactorily proved, by notorious facts of the 
most various kinds, that for more than three hundred years 
the Norwegians lived according to their own manners and 
customs, and under their own bishops and kings, in the 
most important towns of Ireland, which they in part ruled, 
down to the time of the English conquest (llTIl , that 
they were the first who minted coins, and earned on any 
considerable trade and navigation in Ireland . and lastly, 
that great numbers of their descendants continued to re- 
side in that country even after it bad long been conquered by 
the English. No impartial person, therefore, will be able any 
longer to deny that the settlements of the Oatmen, al- 
though commenced by the frequent demolition of churches 
and convents, were ultimately in the most essential matters 
particularly fortunate for Ireland ; since, by introducing 
trade and navigation to an extent before unknown, they 
opened for that sequestered country channels of animated 
communication and intercourae with the rest of Europe 
and its continually advancing civilization. The Irish towns 
occupied by tbe Ostmen, which have continued to be the 
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principal depots for foreign merchandise, and conseqaently 
also tho central points of intercourse with foreign countries, 
mav with justice be said to be indebted chiefly to that 
people for their present greatness, wealth, and power. 

Nor, on a larger historical survey, will it appear less 
evident that, as the Norwegians first opened the way for 
peaceful connections between Ireland and the rest of 
Europe, so they also facilitated the English conquest 
In consequence both of their frequent wars, and of their 
frequent alliances with Irish kings, party feeling had rather 
increased than diminished among the Irish chiefs ; whilst 
numerous Irish families, even the greatest in the land, 
had by degrees become so much mixed with Norwegian 
blood, that tho strength of tlie Irish as a nation was not a 
little weakened and divided. This was particularly the 
case in those districts of the east coast of Ireland where 
the English or Norman power afterwards obtained its chief 
seat. Add to this that the Irish, through the long do- 
minion of the Norwegians in their chief towns, and the 
advantages which they reaped from it, had become more 
and more accustomed to behold with indifference the sway 
of strangers in their country ; a circumstance which con- 
tributed to the powerful support given to the English on 
their first invasion of Ireland by several of the native 
chiefs. 

It may possibly be said that the Norwegians in Ireland, 
by thus preparing the way for the Norman or English 
conquest, rendered a far greater service to England than 
to subjugated Ireland. But all the chronicles, it must be 
recollected, bear witness that the Irish were neither strong 
enough to govern their own countiy independently, nor 
capable of keeping pace with the advance of European 
civilization by means of an active commerce. We have 
seen that even in later times the same baleful and sangui- 
nary spirit of dissension which weakened Ireland in ancient 
days is yet scarcely extinct among the original Irish race. 
It is manifest, therefore, that Ireland, which would other- 
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wise have been divided from the reat of Europe, and de- 
vastated by terrible intestine contentions, has been much 
benefited by being united to so great and powerful a 
coontrj as England, which has both the ability and the 
will to promote the true welfare of the Irish people. Eng- 
lajid ^vilI, by degrees, employ the great advantages afforded 
by the excellent soil and situation of Ireland, and thus 
conduct that country, torn as it is by all possible distresses 
and misfortunes, to a happier existence. 



— HeicmblBnceB aoA 



DenvabK and Norway, as is known, are not distinguished 
by any remarkable extent of fertile and densely-populated 
country. The whole population in both those kingdoms 
does not at present amount to three millions ; and in 
ancient times it scarcely seems to have been greater, even 
when the southern portion of the present kingdom of 
Sweden still belonged to Denmark. 

Nevertheless, Denmark and Norway were able, in an- 
cient times, to send forth great multitudes of people to 
other countries. Not only were Greenland, Iceland, the 
Shetland Isles, the Orkneys, and Faroe Isles, colonized 
&ora Norway, but also considerable districts in Scotland 
and Ireland, Many Norwegians, moreover, settled in 
England and Normandy. At the same time Danes emi- 
grated in great numbers to Normandy, North Holland, 
and especially England, where they colonized, we may say, 
the whole of the extensive district to the north of Watlinga- 
Strtet, or almost half England. 

"We are not informed that Denmark and Norway were 
emptied of their population in couseq^uence of these great 
emigrations, or even that there was any sensible want of 
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inb>bitants to snppi; e^cnhuml liibourem ftnd eoldiers, 
In the immediate]/ foUowing centuries Denmark was 
powerful enough to make the Baltic a Danish lake. We 
otD hardly, therefore, auame, like the monkish chroDiclea 
of antiquity, which natuiallj breathe both fear ami hatred 
of the ScandiiiBvian beathena, that the Korwegiaos and 
Danes were merely barbarous Vikings, who procured 
themselves a footing in tJie western countries only thro 
brute force. On such grounds we should be perfed 
unable to explain satisfactorily how Denmark and Nom 
with a proportionaloly small population, should have b 
able (without becoming too depopulated) to send out at 
once such a host of people as were evidently required to 
take possession, by force of anus, of those rieli western 
lands, and also, it must be obaerved, to maintain their 
ooiiqueets for centuries. If, instead of blindly following 
these partial and prejudiced chroniclers, wo adhere to what 
tlie traces of the nature and importance of the Scandina- 
vian emigrations clearly prove, namely, that from the 
eighth to the twelfth century, and contemporary with the 
doBtructive Viking expeditions, peaceful emigrations from 
the North constantly took place — which, in reality, were 
just aa effective, perhaps even more ao, than the purely 
warlike expeditiona of conquest — this matter will be placed 
in a far more probable and intelligible point of view. As 
we have seen, sagacity and the artsof peace, together with 
navigation and trade, in no slight degree assisted the 
Danes and Norwegians to procure a footing in the British 
Islands, and especially in England and Ireland. By 
perseverance and ability in the occupations of peace as 
well as war, they were soon enabled to gain the ascendancy 
in the most important seaport towns ; whence, by means 
of various connections of trade, friendship, and family 
alliances, they extended their influence and dominion 
over the adjacent towns and districts. They gradually 
multiplied tliemaelves, and were joined by fresh immi- 
grants ; and thus the foundations were almost impero 
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tibly laid of Scandinavian colonies, which awaited only the 
coming of some bold military adventurer to appear as inde- 
pendent, Day, even as dominants la tea. The great warriors 
to whom history assigns the bouour of the conquests in 
England and Ireland — and, wo may also add, Normandy — 
would scarcely have been able to obtain them with the 
generally inferior numbers under their command, had not 
the Scandinavian merchants, and other peaceful colonists, 
both opened the way for them, and afterwards supported 
the conquests they had achieved. It is, on the whole, 
obvioaa that the ancient Northmen possessed a very great 
talent for colonization, which their kinsmen, the English 
of modem times, seem to have inherited from them. 

But as the Scandinavian colonies io the British Islands 
varied greatly in importance, so also must the effects 
which they produced have been somewhat different. In 
Ireland, as well as in Scotland, where the Non%-egian8 
met vrith tribes who, in spite of their apparent Christi- 
anity, stood rather below them in civilization, they kept 
themselves more apart from the natives. In Ireland, es- 
pecially, they dwelt in their own strongly-fortified towns ; 
where, until late in the middle ages, they maintained 
their own characteristic language, manners, customs, and 
laws. But in consequence of this, their Norwegian insti- 
tutions had no real iiiiluence on the development of the 
national life or institutions of Ireland. At most they 
merely contributed to facilitate tbe introduction and es- 
tablishment of the analogous Anglo-Norman institutions 
into the Irish cities. In England, on the contrary, where 
the Scandinavian colonies were far more numerous and 
powCTful than in Scotland and^ Ireland, the Danish colo- 
nista certainly sought, after the Scandinavian fashion, to 
maintain in the midst of a foreign country their pure 
Danish laws, manners, and customs. Yet here the Danes, 
owing to the superior civilization which prevailed among 
the earlier Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of England, were soon 
influenced by their language and culture, and became more 
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and more amalgunateil wiUi them. NevertheUM 
Danes in Euglnnd were anfficientlv numeniiis and 
|>en<icnt to maintain ilie most importaut of their fre« 
dinavian ciiaract^ristics. wbicb coalesced with, and 

;ree§ visibly impressed ibemselrea upon, 
I modern English manners and institutions. 

The Donish colonies in England, niid the Norweginn 
wloniee in Swtlond and Ireland, bad so far tha same hla- 
1 torical importance tliat the; easeutially conduced to foaad 
I a new Ufe, l>oth externally and internally, in the Briuet) 
Islands, partly by extuuding trade and navigation. parUj 
by subduing, or at least weakening, the power of tike Anglo 
Saxons, tbe Scotch, and the Irish, and thus in genertl 
preparing for a kindred race (the Normans] tbe do- 
minion over all these people. It is well luiown that the 
Norman sway and tbe Norman spirit established them- 
selves in Scotland and Ireland far later than in England — 
a circumstance chietly owing to ibe conquests and settle- 
ments of the Norwegians in those countiies having been 
far less extensive and important than the Danish con- 
quests in England. Yet that the Danish-Normati spirit 
predominating in England has been able to maintain to 
our times its dominion in Scotland and Ireland also, is no 
slight evidence of the excellent and solid manner 
the Norwegians must origiunlly have prepared the way.] 
I have shown that tbe memorials of the great expl 
performed by tbe Banes and Norwegians in the Bill 
Islands still appear aa fresh and vivid as if they were of 
modem date. In this respect, the national pride of those 

is possible that a general view of the mighty achievements 
of the ancient Northmen in the western lands may awaken 
mingled feelings in many a Scandinavian of the present 
day. The thought may involuntarily arise in bim of wl 
the North teas, when its victorious fleets appeared 
north, south, east, and west, and when Scandinavians ei 
cised dominion far and wide, and what it is now^-conlii 
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J boundaries, menaced from many quarters, 
ind 'without any preponderating influence on the state of 
Europe. Bejond the precincts of the Korth, he will no 
longer bear his native language, which in former times fre- 
quently resounded on foreign shores. The North was forced 
to shed some of its best and noblest blood ; and yet the 



Northman must 
tracing out, by n 
goage, by the m 
erased runic iuB 
that the " Denis 



Qow be content, if he can succeed i 
ans of a few words in the popular ian- 
ues of towns and districts, or by half- 
riptioua on bauta stones, where it was 
tongue" once prevailed, aud where the 
barrowa still rise which cover the race that spoke it 

But such morbid complaints will necessarily vanish 
when the Scandinavian considers how viyidly the ancient 
power of his race has again displayed itself to the world, 
and how mighty have been the results of the Norman 
espeditions ; but especially when he ponders on the noto- 
rious fact, that the North sent out the flower of its youth 
and strength, not merely to destroy and plunder, but 
rather to lay the foundations of a fresher life in the 
western lands, and thus to impart a new and powerful im- 
pulse to human civilization. In our times, besides, it is 
not chiefly in conquests aud the lustro of e.'ctemal great- 
ness that the true happiness aud glory of a nation should 
be sought. 

A people, which, like the Scandinavian, ha»e pre- 
served — together with the memorials of former great 
achievements, and of conquests bringing blessings in their 
train— enough of the character and courage of their fore- 
fathers, not only to mmntain the freedom and indepen- 
dence of their country, but also, in comparison with other 
nations, an honourable place in science and art, cannot 
I justly be said to want either glory or happiness. 




(Fnm a RiguUr » lA< Toietr iff Lottdan ; PaUnl Rail II. Sdvtrd I. 
Jtff»b. 8. CoTKWLtnicalid iy 3fr. Z'k/m Hardy.) 

"Pmo CuBtumannu* Waterfordi io Hibernia. R«i Justiciuio 
auo Ilibernie et oinnibuB al'iia BalliviB et fidciibus euia Hibenu'e 
ad quos, Aa., salutam. Quia per iuspeccionem carte Domini 
Heurioi Regis, filii Impentrkis, quondajn Domiiii EUbemie 
ptravi Doetri, uobit conalftt qutid Cuatumanni noitri Water- 
ford logom Aaglicorum m Uibonvia habere et sociwduin ipsun 
legem judicari et deduci dcbcnt. Vobis mandatnua quod Gille- 
crisl MakgiUamory, Williiun Mnkgilleniorj, et Jobaanem 
BlakgUlemor;, et iJiai Custumaniioe da Civitate et Communi* 
tato Waterford, qui de predictui CustumoiiDiB predicti domini 
legia preavi nostri originoia duierunt legem Auglicoruin in 
partibua tUii juxta tenorem carte predicte habere et eua 
MCiuiduin ipsam logem quantum in Tobis est deduci facii 
donee oluid de connUIo noetro iode duximus ordJnanduiD. 
cujua, itc. . . . T. die Octobr." 
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COIHAOB OF THB NOBWBQIA.NS IN 

(S« paff, 333.) 

Wuu* this work was going through the presa, a ailver coin, 
forming OD entiiel; oew and highly remarkable contribution 



This ii nndoiibledly 
" Ouitninannii 
mt Io ai^ifj tit OUmeo 



old fiiuU in Iha way of writing or reading 
I." That tlio word i« at all erent* 
du uatuned in Sir John Daviu' 
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HI hkowledge of the e&rlj Norwegiui <:oinft{;e in the ckpit&I 
J d Ireluid, ms discoTered among the collection bequeathed 
I t; the late Mr. Devegge to the B«yal Cabinet of Colui in 
I Gipeiihagen. It u represented io the annexed woodcut. 



>r " Olaf 
"Oo/a/n 

However 




nie l^end on the obTerae ie " (Maf { dimelin," 
io Dublin." That on the reverse almost BeemB to be 
»eftei(t)," or " Olaf made me ;" in which case the co 
kve had the same Scandinavian name ai the king. 
Sai may be, it is clear enough that the ci 
( Norwegian or Scandinavian king Olaf in Dublin ; and, a 
ths stamp shows, it must have been struck in the tenth cen- 
toij. It thus forms a linh between the runic coin of Canute 
In Dablin, and the somewhat later coins of Sigtryg, before 
(leiciibed. (See p. 338, el xq.) 

A great number of coins have been mentioned as minted in 
Inltikd b; Scandinavian kings named OUf; but that above 
delineated is in reality the first, and, as for as is known, the 
ral; one on which we can with certaint; lead "Olaf in 
Dublin." 

Kings of that name are mentioned in the Irish chronicles in 
lh« jean 853, 934, 954, 96S, &c. (See the list of Norwegian 
Eii^ m Ireland, p. 317.) 
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irorLniwH. >'i»iri)£diiiDn,nvliodbTReT.J.£D>rtiuia. V - 
— Inilei of Quotilions from Qrcek Authora con 

MAWE'S (li. L.) Journ*! of x Punge from the Puifio ti 

'_ JCAXImTaND mNTslor an Angler, and the Mteeric* ( 

\ MAYO'S (Dk.) Elemsiita of the Patlialogy of tli« Human Mini 
MELVILLE'S (HiaiKiiiii) Typea and Omoo; or. Adyenlop 
MENd'eLSSOHN'Si'piiji BiBTHOLLi) Life'. Bj-Jclm B 

Hto. it. Vd. 

MERRIFIELD (Mu.) Original TroatiM* ostheArUof P^tioi 
to Oil, MlnUnin, UDanlc, ud on Glua ; af OlUlng. Dyal^. ar ' "^ 
I'npamloa of Cnloun ind Anlfldil Oemi, d»crl<Md in Bcrm 
pobltabBd UnnuKripU, diKni frcim Ota Twelfth u Uu V ' 
bnilurlw. Fmndtd br k Oenorol InlmauMlMi, with Tiuun 
Pn&se, ud Noti». SVolLSm. 3CU, iPtUiilKiif AuUaHtg.) 

UEHEDITII'3 (Hu. Chi»uui) Note* and Sketches of New S 
Wilu, rtnrlnff • ItuMinu from IBW lo l»t4. 1-nt Sra. a>. SA 

HILPOUD'S (Joub) Norway and her LspUndonin 18il; wltbfl 

MITCHELL'S (TiioiirB) PlajB of AHstopLano*. With Enjllll 

K<it«>. BTD,— l.(X(>[JPB, IDt,— 3, WASPH, lOl,— S. FRIIGS, KM, 

MODERN DOMBSTIO COOKERY. Pounded on Principles 
Dmr iindl'nuiUulKiiowlcdKe.vid ndipteil lixr I'rii'als Famlli< 

MILMAN'S (Dm 

ninli oTOhr 

Edition of Oihbon'a Declin' 

Life and Correspondence of Bdnvd Gibbon. Portn] 

Life and Works of Horace, llluatra 

Colm, Viewi, ifl- chieflj fiiMii Otr Aniiiiie, 1 
CmwnarD. ill. 

Poelical Works. Second Edition. 



MILMAN'S (Capt. E. A.) Wayside Oroea ; or, the Uaid of GomM 

A T»1b af the Curlliil Ww. Poit8»o. a..lM. 
MOOBB-S (Thomas) Life and Lettore of Lord Byron. 

■' Btloni. lAbmrj, EJUim. FlalOB. B Vula. Pup. 8' 

- Complete in One Yolim 



FDitndtandVlgDetle. KornlSi 
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HOOK MANUAL (The) for tbe Use of Farmcn. A PntcUcal TrratUe 
un Uia Chemlctl PnpcniM, Mungeiniiiit, mi ApplLtkllun sf Mtntirei. 
Of FHiDiiurE F^LKXim. H'canil £iliiii». I'mp. Itvu. it. 

KUIBHEAD (J. P.). Jtmct Walt, an Hlatorkal Eloge. D; H. 

CorreBpondencB of Jameii Watt on bis Discovery of 

the Theory of ths CmnpoiillDii of Water, wltti ■ Leiur Hom hla Soii. 
FuCmli. 8ti^ lOt 6d. i cr Ito, Hi. 
MULLEB'S DORIANS; The Hlstoryaod AntiqoitioB of the Doric 
SicimiMMm. Ua^s. SVols.Svo, «a>, 

Borneo, in eluding the 
e C.'IulKB. ftateE. It Vc>Ih. 

MUKSO'S {Gbmbbai. Sir Thowas) Lift and Letters. By the Rbv. 
MCECHISON'3 (S 

SeclioDi, i^c. 
Earlier Fonns of Life, i 



MUBBAY'S {CitT, A.) Naval Lifa and Services of Admiral Sir 
MUERATS RAILWAY READING. Or Chsap Boobs in large 



UU3IC AND D __. 

LAYAKD'S POPUUR ACCOUNT OF HINEVEH. 8j. 



P NAVAL RARING. 



LIFE OF THEODORE 11 
THE FLOWKR 

THE HONEY BEE. It ' 

NIMEOD ON THE TUBF. !..«. 
MUSIC AND THE ART OF DRE83. Two Easaja reprinted from 
NAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). ' (PublUhed by Order 0/ the. 
NATY LIST (The Bojal). {PiiUiaiied (^rlerly, by Aulkorils.) 
HEALE'S (E. v.) Feaela and Fasta ; an Easay on the Eiae, Pro- 

HoUdKjB, &IJ. Fop.Svo. Si.ed. 

NEVILLE'S (Hob. RicaAap Cokswallib) Anglo.9aion Remaina, 
dincoTcred 1851, aE Little WEIbrKji«m, Uaiabridgcuhlrc. W!Ui ulioit 
DuBcrlptionfl. lUllstratfld by 40 Hjltfla- 4Io. Neurly R'-ady. 

NBWBOLD'S (LrBKT,) Straits of Malaccft Penang, Malaeoa, and 
Blngspore. iVoIg.Srit. aSf, 



T.IST OF WORKS 



KORTON (TBI Hoa. Mbb.) L«ll«n from Siem Leone, wriltea to 
rrianilKlHiiaw. BriLxoi. t^lud bj Hn. Noktoi. Poet Svi. b. 

O'BYKME'8 (W. R.) N»al Biographic*] DicUonu?, camprl^ng 
Uh Ufii ud 9«nh« u( imrf Uvliie Offlwr in II. M. NiTy. from tie 
lunk <if Admlnl of Iba fltst u tUt of LlmUnut. Compiled from 
AiuliniUcudFHiillTDuciuiuina. Bo)^ Bva. Ui. 

O'CONNOR'S (B.) Field Sports of France ; or, HaoUng, Shooting, 

OLIPHANTS (Laoubo) Jonniej to Eatnuiida, (Capital of 
Hcpul,; irlUi the Cup of jL'is UiHuou; tncliidiDE > Hkaldi of Ihe 

OXEKBAjS'S {^. W.) Enf^ish Soles for l^tin £legiw» ; dedgned 

Ibr «rl)' PnltriFnu In Lb* Art uf I^dD VenificuJiia, with Prcfnlorr 
Bnlei orCeapgriaanlnElBeiuMetre, ««ni4 Sjilim. ISnu. li. 
OXFORD'S (BiSBor of) Cbtrge to hii Clorg}' &t his Second 

With Remarks an 



PABIBH'S (SiK WooDBiMi) Buenos A-jrea and the ProriaeeB of the 

KUi d« U PUln. Tlielr Firal DLmj^iy uid Conqueit, PreaEOl ante, 

Trade, Debl, Ac. Uip ud Wcoduita. 8vd, 
PABIS'S (T. C.) Letters from the Pjrenew doring Tiiroe Months' 

l<iidiHliiui Wuiderines udldBt the Wildest Bcnnn at (be Fieucli ami 

Rpanlib Prnneo. Wosdouu. Foil 8vi>. lOi. M. 
PABEYNS' (MAisnlLj)) PersoiiAl MuratiTe of a Residence in 

AbfHdlalL With Mapfl and WoodcuO. i VoU. five I» (As Pmt. 
PEILE'S (Riv. Db.) Aguoemnan of Seehjlaa. A Tfew Edition 

of Ihe Teil, wltb Ndlu, Ciillrail. B^iplanalciT, and FUtDlogicsl, lur 

tbeCnoteuienU. Si-™d BUiiirm. 8to. Si. 
Choephone of .SBchjloa. A New Edition of the Tex 



iKiBical, t 






' NoM 



rn) Life of Lord Sidmouth, vilh 



PENN^ (RioHiBB) Maiimg mi Hints for ui Angler, and the 
MitorUa of Fishing. To vhloh li added, MuIbu and Uinu fur a 
CtKna-pimiCT. Steaml EdiiLm. Woodcots. Fcap.Sio. fii, 

(Ora»viiui) Bioscope ; or. Dial of Life Eiplaincd, To 

the RnteorChrSician Life; and an ElemenUry TW Df Oeoenl cW 
udogT- Saml Editim. With DliJ Plate. l£ma. I2ik 
PENROSE'S (E«r. JoHii) Lifea ot Vice-Admind Bir C. V. Fenroae, 

— — Seiraons for Housaholdi or Kftj-foor Sannona 

Writlco rot Sundar Reidlig la Famillu. Sco, IOb. Sd. 

— (F. C.) PrineipleBOf Atheniaji Arohitsctara, and the 

Optical KefinemeaU eiliililt«d In Ibe CDaBtnuHon of the Ancieut 
Dulldlaga al Athoni, fniD a Bumi7. WtttalD PUtei. FoliD. BLBl. 
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raHMIKOTOX <0. J.) On tlic PronuacixtJon of tlia OTMk Lftu- 

Kugd. em. a>.«k 
PHILLIPS' (SoBn) Memoirs of William Smith, LLD,, (the Geo- 

loglfll). PorUIiL Svo. 7i.lW. 

Geologj of YorkiJiire. The YorkBhirB Coast, and 

PHILOSOPHY IN 8P0ET MADE SCIENCE IN EAENEST; 
ar, die Pint Prinelplfia of NiRirml niloKptn iDcnlsUd b; Hid Df the 
TuTSUd Bportaof Vcigili. eitt\ SdiliUK. Woolaiti. Fc*p.SvD. 8*. 

FHILFOTrS (BisBoi' of Exins) Lctten to the late Cbarlea 
Bailer, DD Uie Tbuli«iciil parU ur bia Itook of tlw Bumui CitluUc 
CJwrch; wllh Ksm-'- - ' "■■ ' '^ "" " 

Letter t 

JErit BBIioA. Sto. Si. M. 

Pastoral Lellcr, addwBsed to hig Clergj, on the Pre- 

■Htt BIitsoflbeChnRh. EisUli Xdilim. On. ti. 

Acta of the Uiouesan Sjnoil, held in ihc Cathedral 



(Rev. O. a,) Handboak for the Cuthedrals of England. 

POPE'S (Alexihdib) Worka. A New Edition, contAining nnme- 
nnu unHiblUlKd Lctten. la. Edlud silta >aus iDd a Lite. By Ibe 
BtgUl Hod. John WUaon Croksr. I'uTtnuM. Bro. Jii li< /Ww, 



PU8EY (Phiui') On ImproTcment in Farming; or 'What ongbt 

LmidlonJii mnd Fuwen to dot Svo. I.. 
PUSS IN BOOTS. Suited !« the Taates of Little and Oronu 

Cliildren. By Otto flPKCSTEB. Sixraui Sdiliai. IMites. Iflmo. 6». 
QUABTEULY REVIEW (Tsi). 8to. 6*. 
BANKE'S (Lkopold) Political and Eeeledaitical Histoir of Ihe 

LUodftomlbeCenMnbyKHe-AUBTiB. ISird AWim.. S Vmi.Sio. S4«. 
Hiatery of Prnisia ; or, Memoira of the House of Bnm- 

denliDTE^. TnjiiiUted fWim tbii (lenmu) by £jb AurXArtDER Durr 




I REJECTED ADDREaSES (Thi). BjJjlhma 

Wltb Blocnpbtet of itia Ai -' 

KMim. PmtratM. Fop.-... - 
I BICAltDO'fl (DiviD) PoliUoal Works. With a Notice « 
I Ufa niid Wrltingi. II]' J. K.M'Cullocii. Sn, int. 

BIDE on Honcbiuk to Florence through France and SwitterUnd. 
I HHDTlbid in ■ atriM ol LeOBI*. By A Lady. 3 Volt. PoM are. Ui. 

1 UFA'S (FArBEd) Memoin daring Thirteen Yeais' Reaideace at the 

Conrt or Peking, In th* Benl™ of the Erapafor of CMnii. ~ " " ' 
, IWin t]ia lUllin. Bj Fortuh iio I'lumii. PmlSro. M.C 

BOBERTSON'S (Loui) Lenvei from a Journikl, and other 



la Uu oT Bi 



- (Ktv. J. C.) IIiBtni7 of the CbrUtiim Cbnreb, i 






' BOMILLT'S (SiB Baxosi) Memoirs and PoUUoal DUiy. Byl 

I 8oas. TMfil Bdllum. Ponnlt. 1 Vult. Fap. Bvo. Ui. 
, BOSS'S <3ii Jahw) Voyage of Dieeovei? and Beaeuch in t 
" ■■ u flBglon. diirtog ihe jem lS»B-«. Plat 

BOTAii'socTETY* OP LITERATURE (Tni), TaAraAcnoj 

R0NDBLI;S{Mhs.) Modem Domeetio Cookery, founded onPrinoip 
ofl'^iniiinrBndlTulliw, sBd uJKpIsi] for Piirnte Fimlllu. EnUs 
RfldHKl und aoiTMUd ia tbe Frvnent TlniB, b]> a Lauv, Wondoi 

BUXTON'S (dtoaoB F.} Travela i 
■un.Higlhi Wild Trlba ind Animi 

SALE'S (Ladt) Journri of the DtMitcra ia AffghaniBtan. Eigtd 

Jifilion. PMt 8tu, I'^. 

(Sir Bobbm) Brigade ia AflghatiistiiB. With ftn Accou 

SAXON CTni) in Trelatid. Being Notes of the KombleH of i 



SOKOFE'8 (ViihUiu) Daya of Deec-Stalking ia the Poreitt of AthoU 
with wme Aanunl of Iba Nmun ind Unblu uf Uis Red IXer. T^M 
SJiifai. WoodciiW. Crown Svo. 80.. 
Days and Nights of Salmon Fiahing in the Tweed; 

Bdd iMtruelloos Id SprntMaen, «c, PlsWa. Rojtl Bvo. iSi. 
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SCEOPE'S (G. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenhimi, and his Administm- 

SEEUON'a. Preacbed during tlie Tifitatian of the Bisliop of 

Eieter in 1849. PubllshBd by Reqiioat. lipio. Cj. 
SEWELL'S (Kkv, W.) Evidences of ChriHtismtj ; or, Dialogaas 

betveeDaBiiiliiDlnHndi.Cbiiittlan. Feap.SvD. li.Od, 
SHAW'S (Tbos. B.) Outlines oTEngliBli Literature, for lie Use of 

Yoimg Bludenu. PouSto. lis. 
aiDMOUTH'S (LoitD) Life and Correspondence. By tlie Hon. and 

SIDNEY'S (Bkt. Edwih) Life of Lord HilL Secorui Edilvm. 

Portmit Sto. 12j. 
SIEEBA LKONB ; Deacribed in a Series of Letters to Frienda at 

Uome. BfALiDT. EdiUd bj- Mrs. Noxtoh. Fdit Bvh. 6a. 
SMITH'S (Wjc., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and Koman Anti- 

qulUes. Stemi Editim, With 5tl0 Wootlvnu. Svo. 12i, 
DicUonarj of Greelc and Koman Biography and My- 

DicUonary of Greek and Soman Geography. IVoodeuts. 

n the beat and 

Classiial Dictionaij of Biography, Mythology, and Geo- 

graplir, for Sebonlii, Bid. Sli. 
— — Smaller Clasaical Dictionary for Young Persons, 

stirld|!ed ^Di the lar£er Work, Wltii 300 Woodcirti. FnstSva. lOs.Sd. 

Smaller Dictionary of Antlqoitien, for Young Persons, 

abridged froiD the luger SVorlc. Witb 300 Wuodcula, CrovD Svn. 

(Wk. Jas.) Grenville Papers, formerly preserved at 



. (JiMKs & Horahb) Rejected Addresses. Twsnty-aecoad 

SOMEEVILLE'S (Muit) Physical* Geography. Tliird Edition. 

Portnit. 3 Vols. Fcsp. Svo. l«s. 
— Connciion of the Physical Sciences. Eighth 

Eiillm. PlaUa. Fup.Svo. lOs.^l. 
80UTHET8 (Robebt) Book of the Church ; with Notes eonl^n- 

ing References to the AiiltiDritles, and UD Index. Bath tdilim. 8vo. 13i. 

lives ofJohn Buny and Oliver CromwelL Post8vo.2t6rf. 

SPBGKTER'S (Otto) Pnss in BooU ; suited to the Tastes of Little and 

Gnnrn Cblldren. Siamt EUlim. Pistes, ]6ino. ba. 
Charmed Boe ; the Story of the Little Brother and 

Sister. Plal«8. l9inD. 6>. 
SPBHCER'S (Key. J. A.) Sketches of Travels in Egypt and the 
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LIST OP WORKS 



8T. JOHN'S (B^tui) Adfenliiroi in th« Libyan Desert and 



SB) Field SoUa of a SparUmui ami Nati 




8TATB PAl'EUS daring tlia Betgn of Henry the SiglitL 

Vd1<. I.luV. *0>, mt.ttcb. (PMUhidby A^iluvits.) 
gTi.UITTON'S ^m 0»hoi) Misc«UMieai>s NoUees reUtinK « 

Chln».iin<l™rC'imni«rvi.llnie™ar»irllliOii.lCom 

*>■ TnniUtiiaa Ann tM Chliuwi Lnaiun and « 

•mnnr ttiUio«irHii>ithtl»tCoimti7. Tkiri Mdilisn. 
S^EPHEKS' (J. L.) loddtnU of a Fint utA Second Vint J 

CnBlrtlAfflMlM«nJYuiau«o. NKiKdilHm. PostB™. /h JVfwf "^ 
STEVIJlNa' (Wm., M.D.) Obacrratiou on the Healthy and Due 

rriiperOM nftbo Ukmil. 8«n. Vh. 

STISTED'S (Mim. \\nt.i) Letters &om the BjcWays of Ital 

STOTHAltD'a (Tuo./a A.) Life. With Personal EeailnUceneO.'' 
BTMn.DiUT. Wllh l^lrt^»ll. «ii4 «1 WoodotrOi. (to. iU. 

STBIFB Foil THE MA8TEBY. Two Allegoriei. With Illoa- 

STEONO'S (B«v. CuABMw) Specimens of Italian Sonnets. From 
as ittiMt iwliibniUKl l-iiati, irltb TraniUtlou. f^B, Bt. 

SUTTON (HoM. H. Mimkru). Some Acooant of the Courts of 
London ud VlnDU, U Um end ur Ihi SerenlHwU^Cenlni?. «itnetsd 
(nan ttw OfBoUl •nd Prt'sta CorrMpoudem 



SYDENHAM'S (Loan) Memoirs. With bis Admiiiistiation i 
' TAirB (D%t» or Ciklibh) Snggestion 



(J. E.) Fairy Ring. A Collcetion of Stories for Tom 

Permn., Pram IhaOonnan. Wilb llliutnuU.na liy HioHiai 

Michael Aogelo considered as a Philosophii 

IENN£NT'S (Sib iiDtm Ehebsok) Christianity in Ceyli 

IntmdiicCiun ind Fn>Kmu under tbi Poitng^iBH, Di 

Amnrlcnn Hltalnnii. With nn UlaUtluI Sketoli of 

THEOPHILUS' (Thk Mobk) Bisay upon Variona Arts; Ibmi- 
Ing in KncTclopirila of Chn.llun Art of the llth CBnlmr. TnnsUted, 




THORNTON'S (Wm. T.) Plea tor Peasant Proprietora; irith the 
THBEE-LEAVED MANCAL OF FAMILY PRAYER ; arranged 

KoyM 8V0. St. 

TICKNOR'a (Gborok) Hietory of 9paniah Literatore. Willi Crili- 

Wriuu*. aVota-Sro. i2a. 
TEEMENHEEKE'S (Seihoub) PoliUcal Experience of the 

Notes on Public SuLjecta, made during a 

Tour in the UqIUhI SUtea and CuadA. Post Svo. 

TUENBULL'S (P. E.) Narra.tJTe of TniTeU in Aualiia, iritli 
Bemirka en )M Sodal uid Pollliul CiHHlitbKi. 2 Vola. Bvn. 2*>. 

TWISS' (Hobacb) Public and Private Life of Lord ChonceUor Eldon, 
with SBleottong froTn btfl Corrospondenoe- f OTlr&Lt. ITiircf EdUion. 
XVoli. FaslSTD. Sli. 

VArQHAH'S(RKT.DB.)8ennon3onVariouaOooiisionB. Svo. 12s. 6if. 

— ^ — ■ Preached in Harrow School, avo. 10«. fld. 

Nine Sennonii. 12nio. 5s. 

TAUX'S (W. B. W.) Handbook to tlie Antiquities in the British 
MnBeuiii; being a DemriptiDn of the Bemains nf Grtcb, AsBTriaEL, 
EgypLlon, vid Etruscan Art preBetred there. "With 300 Woodcuts. 

TENABLES' (I^v. R. L.) Domestic Manners of tlic RossianE. 

Deecribail from n Year's Roaldence in that CoDDtjy. Pott Svo. Hi. 9d. 

VOYAGE to the Mauritina and bact, touching at tlie Cape of Good 

WAAGEN^a (Dr.) Treaiiiirea o 

tlon during Vieits to FjigUnd- 2 Voli. Bro. In Frtparatian. 
■WAKEFIELD'S (E- J.) Adventures in New Zealand. 1838—1844. 

With gems AcGonnt of the B^hmlng of the British CoIoDbnUon of tlia 

IsUnd, Map, 1\iAi, 8ro. 2S(. 
WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-book for Tonng Children. By 

AijsT Tp». With Wodileiits. IfimD. 6i. 
WARD'S (EoBEKT PtocEB) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 

Unpufalishud Diruien uid Rsmtlne. By the Ilos. eoifnun I'mrpq. 

Portnit a Vote. Svo. SSi, 
WASHrNQT0N'8(Gssr!iui)Life. ByWASHwaiOHlnviHo. PostSvo. 

NrtBrljf Readff. 

WATT (Jabkb) ; an Historical Eloge. By M. Aeago. Traofllated, 

wHhNoKa. By J. p. MeiBnEjD. Svo, 8.'. ficl. ; or «o, ill. 

Correspondence on hia Discovery of the Thcoij of the 

CompniiiUm of Wilar. Edited, with Notes, by J. P. Min»H«AD. 
Portnat. Svo, lfti.Bd.;or*to, a4j, 

WELLESLErS (Eav. Da.) Anthoiogia Polyglotta ; a Selection 
of VerBiaDA in variouB LAnguAgee, chleQy from tlie Greek AotholOfff 



LI8T OF WORKS PUBLISHED BY MR. MUHBaY. 

[ WELLINOTON'S (Thi Dnits or) Detp&tches during hto varioun 
Cmnptliiii In tndli, Denmirk, PortngiL Bpuln. tbe Jiaw CsuninFo, 
C(>i-Oin«n)D,C.b. A J^Hcmd Sslarfti Sdiliai. SVola. 8to. aii.FKb. 

_ Selections from the above Wort ; amuged s> \ 

CaBHDl«Dl UiduilI for RrAnnH. Br CoL. OuiwooD. A StK «■< 
(TksiHT EJUiDH, 1 Vol. Hn. ie>. 
„WILBBRP0HCE'8 (Bishop of Oifohd) Ciarga to hia Qergy in 
" Sot. ISSl. Srtimd lUiliBn. S»n. 3.. ft/. 

— {AiwuDi*«)«) on Clinreh Courta and Obnroh 

DiHipllne. Hto, 7i. 
!nciini«lion of our Lord Jesus Christ in its 



- Doctrino of Holj B»ptUni, 






I'lriLKlE'S (Sir D^via) Ule. JouiheIb, Toum, and Critical Remarks 
■ - — tunf Alt, iHUiBfiiilrnUnnfn.inM«Cor™iim«Hiu«. Uy Allxb 

I TlLKmSoN'a (Sir J. O.) Prints life. Manners, and Customs 
of (ha Aneinni EgyptUni. Wllb OOD lUuitnUuio, TAIrd Edinai. 

- DnlinMia md Hontenegro ; vitEi a Jotiroc; to 

HoMirlii nerCugovlrui, snd Rciniirlu onibe flliTonic Sutloiu. I'Utia 
mnil WoodcuM. SVdK.Hto, iii. 

Handbook for Rgjpt.— Thehes, the Nile, Alexan- 

drlihCiln, IbuPyniDldtiMnnotaiiu^^. Map. Tout Bro. I^. 

(Mamhbw, D.D.) Sohool Sermons, preached in the 

Cbip«l at Harlbonruffb l-ollegc. Stn. Si. 

(O. B.) Working Man'a Handbook to SooUi A\ 

tnlln; wllbAdvIca U> Uie Finn'M-, and DoULIod InCimuUon rui 

WOOD'S (LiaoT.J Vojage up the Indus to the Source oif 
BlTBr Oiui. by Kabul indBadakhshin, Uip. Svo. Ui, 

WOftDSWORTH'S (Bbt. Db.) Athens and Attica. Jfeia Edition. 
PIiM. FhISto, /nUUJ^ai. 

— - Fae-8imiloi of Ancient WriUngs on the Watli 

of Pompeii. Secaml Sitillm, Bv», 'ii. M, 

King Edward Vlth's Latin Grammar, for tha 

Bflof Bcboolu. fffl " """ — '""■' "^-- "- -' 
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